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EDMUNii S\llTM is one oif thofe lucky 
I writers who have, without much labour, at- 
iained high reputation, and who aire mentioned with 
i'everence rather for the poflfeffion than the exertion! 
6f uncommon abilities. 

Of his life little is knowri ; and that little claims 
ho praife but what can be given to intelledlual ex- 
cellence, feldom emptoyed to any virtuous purpofc- 
His charaAer, as given by Mr, Oldlfworth, with all 
the partiality of friehdfiiip, which is faid by Dr. 
Burton to ikew *^ what fine things dhe matt of parts 
can fay to another,'^ and which, however, 66mprifei 
great part of what can be known of Mr. Smith, it li 
better to trarifcribe at once than to take by piecfes, 
I (hall fubjoin fuch little memorials as accident ba9 
fenabled ihe to coUeft. 

Mir. EDMUND SMITH was the only f6ii of art 
imincht raerfchaht, one Mr. Neale, by a dattghtej: of 
the famous baron Lfcehmere. Some triisfortunes of 
his father, which w^re foon followed by his death, 
were the -SCcafion of the fon's being left very young 
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in the hands of a near relation (one who married 
Mr. Neale's lifter), whofe name was Smith. 

This gentleman and his lady treated him as their 
own child, and put him to Weftminfter-fchool under 
the care of Dr. Bulby ; whence, after the lofs of his 
faithful and generous guardian (whofe name he af- 
fumed and retained), he was removed to Chrift- 
church in Oxford, and there by his aunt handfomely 
maintained till her death ; after which he continued 
a member of that learned and ingenious fociety till 
within five years of his own; though, fome time 
before his leaving Chrift-church, he was fent for by 
his mother to Worcefter, and owned and acknow- 
ledged as her legitimate fon ; which had not been 
mentioned, but to wipe off the afperfions that were 
ignorantly caft by fome on his birth. It is to be 
remembered, for our author's honour, that, when, at 
Weftminfter eleftion he flood a candidate for one of 
the univerfities, he fo fignally diftinguiftied himfelf 
by his confpicuous performances, that there arofe no- 
fmall contention, between the reprefentative eledors 
of Trinity-college in Cambridge and Chrift-church 
in Oxon, which of thofe two royal focieties Ihould 
adopt him as ttieir own. But the eledors of Trinity- 
college having the preference of choice that year,, 
they refolutely eleded him ; who yet, being invited 
at the fame time to Chrift-church, chofe to accept 
of a ftudentlhip there. Mr. Smith's perfcdions, as 
well natural as acquired, feem to have been form- 
ed upon Horace's plan; who fays, in his Art of 
poetry, 
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** — Ego nee ftudium fine divitc vcii5, 
Nee rude quid profit video ingcnium : altcrlns fu 
^' Altera pofcit opem res, & coiijarat amice." 

He was endowed by Nature with all thofe excel- 
lent and neceflary qualifications which arc previous 
to the accomplifhment of a great man. His memory 
was large and tenacious, yet by a curious f el city 
ihiefly fufceptible of the fineft impreffions it received 
from the beft authors he read, which it always pre- 
ferved in their primitive ftrcngth and amiable 
order. 

He had a quicknefs of apprehenfion, and viva« 
city of underflanding, which eafily took-in and fur- 
mounted the mod fubtle and knotty parts of mathc- 
maticks and metaphyficks. His wit was prompt 
and flowing, yet folid and piercing ; his tafte dc 
licate, his head clear, and his way of exprefling his 
thoughts perfpicuous and engaging. I (hall fay no- 
thing of his perfon, which yet was fo well turned^ 
that no negled: of himfelf in his drefs could render 
it difagreeabie •, infomuch that the fair fcx, who ob» 
ferved and efteemed him, at once commended and 
reproved him by the name of the handfome floven. 
An eager but generous and noble emulation grew 
up with him ; which (as it were a rational fort of 
inftinft) puihed him upon driving to excel in every 
art and fcience that could make him a credit to his 
college, and that college the ornament of the moft 
learned and polite umverfity ; and it was his happi- 
nefs to have feveral contemporaries and fellow- 
fiudents who cxercifed and excited this virtue in 
themfelves and others, thereby becoming fo deferv- 
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4 SMITH. 

edly In favour with this age, and fo good a plroof of 
its nice difccrnment. His judgement, natwally gdod, 
foon ripened into an exquifite finenefs and dfflinguiA- 
ing fagacity, which as it was active and bufyi to it 
was vigorous and manly, keeping even paces with a 
rich and ftrong imagination, always upon the wing, 
and never tired with afpiring* Hence it was, that,* 
though he writ as young as Cowley, he had no pueri- 
lities; and his carlieft productions were fo far from 
having any thing in them mean and trifling, that, 
like the junior compofitions of Mr. Stepney, they 
may make grey authors blulh. There are many of 
his firft eflays in oratory, in epigram, elegy, and 
epique, ftill handed about the univerfity in nianu- 
fcript, which Ihew a mafterly hand; and, though 
maimed and injured by frequent tranfcribing^ make 
their way into our moft celebrated mifcellanies, where 
they Ihine with uncommon luftre. Belides thofc 
vcrfes in the Oxford books, which he could not help 
fetting his name to, feveral of his compofitions came 
abroad under other names, which his own fingular 
modefty, and faithful filencc, ftrove in vain to con- 
ceaK The Encoenia and publick Colledtions of the 
Univerfity upon State Suhgedts were never in fuch 
cfteem, either for elegy and congratu-latiion, as when 
he contributed raoft largely to them ; and it was 
natural for thofe, who knew his peculiar way of 
writing, to turn to his Ihare in the work, as by far 
the moft relilhing part of the entertainment. As 
his parts were extraordinary, fo he well knew how 
to improve them ; and not only to poliih the dia- 
mond, but enchafe it in the moft foUd and durable 
metah Though be was an academick the greateft 
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part of his life, yet he ccntraded no fournefs of 
temper, no fpice of pedantry, no itch of difputation, 
oCp. pbftiDate contention for the old or new philofo- 
phy,' BO afl'uming way of didating to others ; which 
arc faults (though excufable) which fome are in- 
fenfibly led into, who are con drained to dwell long 
within the walls of a private college, l^is conver* 
fation was pleafant and inflrudtive ; and what Horace 
faid of Plotius, Varius, and Virgil, might juftly be 
applied to him : 

** Nil ego contulcrim jucundo fanus Amico." 

Sat, y, 1. I, 

As correft a writer as he was in his moft elaborate 
pieces, he read the works of others with candour, 
and referved his greateft fe verity for his own compo- 
fitions ; being readier to cherifti and advance; than 
damp or deprefs, a rifing genius, and as patient of 
being excelled himfelf (if any could excel him) as 
induftrious to excel others. 

'Twere to be wifhed he had confined himfelf to a 
particular profeflion, who was capable of furpafling 
in any; but, in this, his want of application was in 
a great meafure owing to his want of due encourage* 
ment. 

He paffed through the exercifes of the college 
and univerfity with unufual applaufe ; and though 
he often fufFered his friends to call him off from his 
retirements, and to lengthen out thofe jovial avoca- 
tions, yet his return to his ftudies were fo much the 
more paflionate, and his intention upon thofe refined 
pleafures of reading and thinking fo vehement (to 
which bis facetious and unbended intervals bore no 
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propoition), that the habit grew upon hiai, and the 
Icries of meditation and refledion being kept up 
whole weeks together, he could better fort his ideas, 
and take in the iundry parts of a fcience at one view, 
without interruption or confufion. Some indeed of 
his acquaintance, who were pleafed to diftinguilh be- 
tween the wit and the fcholar, extolled him altogether 
on the account of thefe titles ; but others, who 
knew him better, could not forbear doing him juf^ 
tice as a prodigy in both kinds. He had lignalized 
himfelf, in the fchools, as a philofopher and pole- 
mick of extenfive knowledge and deep penetration ; 
and went through all the courfes with a wife regard 
to the dignity and importance of each fcience. I 
remember him in the Divinity-fchool refponding and 
difputing with a perfpicuous energy, a ready exadt- 
nefs, and commanding force of argument, when Dr, 
Jane worthily prefided in the chair ; whofe conde- 
fcending and difinterefced commendation of him gave 
him fuch a reputation as filcnced the envious ma- 
lice of his enemies, v/no durft not contradidt the 
approbation of fo profound a matter in theology. 
None of thofe felf-fufficient creatures, who have 
cither trifled with philofophy, by attempting to ri- 
dicule it, or have enciimbered it with novel terms 
and burdenfome explanations, underltood its real 
weight and purity half fo well as Mr. Smith. He 
was too difcerning to allow of the charadler of un- 
profitable, rugged, and abftrufc, which fome fuper- 
ficial fciollfts (fo very fmooth and polite as to admit 
of no impreffion), either out of an unthinking indo- 
lence, or an ill grounded prejudice, had affixed to 
this fort of Iludies. He knew the thorny terms of 
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philofophy ferved well to fence-in the true doftrines 
of religion ; and looked upon fchool-divinity as up- 
on a rough but well-wrought army, which might 
at once adorn and defend the Chriftian hero, and 
equip him for the combat. 

Mr. Smith had a long and perfedt intimacy with 
all the Greek and Latin Clafficks ; with whom he 
had carefully compared whatever was worth perufing 
in the French, Spanifh, and Italian, (to which lan- 
guages he was no ftranger), and in all the celebrated 
"writers of his own country. But then, according to 
the curious obfervation of the late Earl of Shaftef- 
bury, he kept the poet in awe by regular criticifm ; 
and, as it were, married the two arts for their mu- 
tual fupport and improvement. There was not a 
traft of credit, upon that fubjeft, which he had not 
diligently examined, from Ariftotlc down to Hede- 
lin and Boffu ; fo that, having each rule conftantly 
before him, he could carry the art through every 
poem, and at once point out the graces .and deform- 
ities. By this means he feemed to read with a de- 
fign to corredt, as well as imitate. 

Being thus prepared, he could not but tafte every 
little delicacy that was fet before him ; though it was 
impoffible for him at the fame time to be fed and 
nourilhed with any thing but what was fubftantial 
and lading. He confidered the ancients and mo* 
derni not as parties or rivals for fame, but as archi* 
tefls upon one and the fame plan, the Art of Poetry ; 
according to which he judged, approved, and 
blamed, without flattery or detraftion. If he did not 
always commend the compofitions of others, it was 
not ill-naiure (which was not in his temper) ; but 
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^ri& jullice would not let hini call a few flowcrg (tt 
in ranks, a glib ipeafure, and fo many couplets, by 
the native of ppetry : he ^yas qf Ben Jonfon's opif 
|iiop^ who coi^ld not adrqire 



Verfes as fmooth and foft as cream, 



In which there was neither depth nor ftrcam. 

And therefore, though his want of complaifance 
for fome men's overbearing vanity made him ene- 
mies, yet the better part of mankind were obliged 
by the freedom of his refleftions. 

His Bodleian Speech, though taken from a re- 
mote and imperfeft copy, hath fhewn the world 
how great a matter he was of the Ciceronian elo- 
quence, mixed with the concifenefs and force of 
Demofthenes, the elegant and moving turns of Pliny, 
and the acute and wife reflexions of Tacitus. 

Since Temple and Rofcommon, no man under- 
flood Horace better, efpecially as to his happy 
diftion, rolling numbers, beautiful im-agery, and al- 
ternate mixture of the foft and the fublime. This 
endeared Dr. Hannes's odes to him, the fineft genius 
for Latin lyrick fince the Auguttan Age, His friend 
Mr. Philips's ode to Mr. St John (late Lord Boling- 
broke), after the manner of Horace's Lufory or Ama- 
torian OdcS| is certainly a mafter-piece ; but Mr. 
Smith's Ppcockius is of the fublimer kind, though, 
like Waller's writings upon Oliver Cromwell, it 
wants not the moft delicate and furprifing turns pe- 
culiar to the perfon praifed. I do not remember to 
have fecn any thing like it in Dr. Bathurft, who 
|iad made fome attempts this way with applaufe, 
|if wa? an e:^ceUent judge of humanity j and fo good 
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^n hiflorian, that in familiar difcourfe he would talk 
over tUc moft memorable fails in antiquity, the 
lives, adions, and characters, of celebrated men^ 
with amazing facility and accuracy. As he had 
thoroughly read and digefted Thuanus^s works, fo 
he was able to copy after him ; and his talent in 
this kind was fo well known aud allowed, that he 
had been fingled out by fome great men to write a 
biftory ; which it was for their intereft to have done 
with the utmoft art and dexterity. I fhall not men- 
tlon for what reafons this defign was dropped, 
though they are very much to Mr. Smith's honour. 
The truth is, and I fpeak it before living witneffcs, 
whilft an agreeable company could fix him upon a 
fubjed of ufeful literature, nobody fhone to greater 
advantage ; he feemed to be that Memmius whom 
Lucretius fpeaks of: 

— Quem tu, Dca, tempore in omni 
Omnibus ornatum voluifti excellere rebus. 

His works are not many, and thofe fcattered up 
9nd down in Miscellanies and Colledions, being 
wrefted from him by his friends with great difficulty 
and reludtance. All of them together make but a 
fmall part of that much greater body which lies 
difperfed in thepoffeffion of numerous acquaintance; 
and cannot perhaps be made intire, without great 
injuftice to him, becaufe few of them had his laft 
hand, and the tranfcriber was often obliged to take 
the liberties of a friend. His condolence for the 
death of Mr. Philips is full of the nobleft beauties, 
and hath done juftice to the aflies of that fecond 
Milton^ wbofe writings will lafl as long as the Eng-* 
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lifli language, generofity, and valour. For him Mr. 
Smith had contraded a perfedt friehdfhip ; ^ t)aflion 
he was moft fufceptible of, and whofe laws he looked 
tjpon as facred and inviolable. 

Every fubjedt that pafled under his pen had all 
the life, proportion, and embellifhments beftowed on 
it, which an exquifite IJcill, a warm imagination, and 
a cool judgement, poffibly could beftbw on it. 
The epique, lyrick, elegiac, every fort of poetry 
he touched upon (and he had touched upon a great 
variety), was raifed to its proper height, and the 
differences between each of them obferved with a 
judicious accuracy. We faw the old rules and new 
beauties placed in admirable order by each other ; 
and there was a predominant fancy and fpirit of his 
owninfufcd, fuperior to what fomedravv off from the 
ancients, or from poefies here and there culled out 
of the moderns, by a painful induftry and fervile 
imitation. His contrivances were adroit and mag- 
nificent ; his images lively and adequate ; his fenti- 
ments charming and majeftick; his exprcffions na* 
tural and bold ; his numbers various and founding ; 
and that enameled mixture of claffical wit, which, 
without redundance and affectation, fparkled through 
bis writings, and were no lefs pertinent and agree- 
able. 

His Phadra is a confummate tragedy, and the 
fuccefs of it was as great as the mod fanguine ex- 
peftations of his friends could promife or forefee. 
The number of nights, and the common method of 
filling the houfe, are not always the fureft marks of 
judging what encouragement a play meets with : 
but the generofity of all the perfons of a refined taftc 
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about town was remarkable on this occaiion ; and it 
itiuft not be forgotten how zcaloufly Mr. Addifon 
efpoufed his intereft, with all the elegant judgement 
and difFufive good-nature for which that accom- 
plilhed gentleman and author is fo juftly valued by 
mankind. But as to Phadra^ Ihe has certainly made 
a finer figure under Mr. Smith's condudt, upon the 
Englifh ftage, than either in Rome or Athens ; and if 
ihe excels the Greek and Laiin Phadra, I need not 
fay Ihe furpaffes the French one, though embelli(hed 
with whatever regular beauties and moving foftnefi 
Racine himfelf could give her. 

No man had a jufter notion of the difficulty of 
compofing than Mr, Smith; and he fometimes would 
create greater difficulties than he had reafon to ap- 
prehend. Writing with eafe, what (as Mr. Wy- 
cherley fpeaks) may be eafily written, moved his in- 
dignation. When he was writing upon afubjeft, he 
would ferioufly confider what Demofthenes, Homer, 
Virgil, or Horace, if alive, would fay upon that 
occafion, which whetted him to exceed himfelf as 
well as others. Neverthelefs, he could not, or 
would not, finifh feveral fubjedls he undertook ; 
which may be imputed either to the briflcnefs of his 
fincy, ftill hunting after new matter, or to an occa- 
fional indolence, which fpleen and laffitude brought 
upon him, which, of all his foibles, the world was 
lead inclined to forgive. That this was not owing 
to conceit or vanity, or a fulnefs of himfelf (a frailty 
which has been imputed to no lefs men than Shak- 
fpeare and Jonfon), is clear from hentre ; becaufe he 
left his works to the entire difpofal of his friends, 
whofe moft rigorous cenfures he even courted and 
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Iblicitcdy fubmitting to their animadverfions^ and the 
freedom they took with them> with an unreferved 
and prudent refignation. 

I have feen iketches and rough draughts of fome 
poems to be defigned^ fet out analytically ; wherein 
the fable, ftrudturc, and connexion, the images, in- 
cidents, moral, epifodes, and a great variety of or- 
naments, were fo finely laid out, fo well fitted to the 
rules of art, and fquared fo exactly to the preee- 
dents of the ancients, that I have often looked on 
thefe poetical elements with the fame concern with 
which curious men are afFeded at the fight of the 
mod entertaining remains and ruins of an antique 
figure or building. Thofe fragments of the learned, 
which fome men have been fo proud of their pains 
in colledking, are ufelefs rarities, without form and 
without life, when compared with thefe embryos 
which wanted not fpirit enough to preferve them ; 
fo that I cannot help thinking, that, if fome of them 
were to come abroad, they would be as highly valued 
by the poets, as the fketches of Julio and Titian are by 
the painters ; though there is nothing in them but a 
a few outlines, as to the defign and proportion. 

It muft be confeffed, that Mr. Smith had fome 
defeats in his condufl:, which thofe are moft apt to 
remember who could imitate him in nothing elfe. 
His freedom with himfelfdrew fevcrer acknowledge- 
ments from him than all the malice he ever pro- 
voked was capable of advancing, and he did not 
fcruple to give even his misfortunes the hard name 
of faults; but, if the world had half his good-na- 
ture, all the fliady parts would be entirely flruck oi4t 
of his charader. 
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A man, who, under poverty, calamities, and difap- 
pointments, could make fo many friends, andthofefo 
truly valuable, muft have juft and noble ideas of 
the paffion of friendfhip, in the fuccefs of which 
confilled the greateft, if not the only, happinefs of his 
life. He knew very well what was due to his birth, 
though Fortune threw him fliort of it in every other 
circumftance of life. He avoided making any, 
though perhaps reafonable, complaints of her di(^ 
penfations, under which he had honour enough to 
be eafy, without touching the favours Ihe flung in 
his way when offered to him at the price of a more 
durable reputation. He took care to have no deal- 
ings with mankind, in which he could not be juft ; 
and he defired to be at no other expencc in his pre- 
tenfions than that of inrrinfick merit, which was the 
only burthen and reproach he ever brought upon his 
friends. He could fay, as Horace did of himfelf, 
what I never yet faw tranflated : 

** — Meo fum pauper in aEre." 

At his coming to town, no man was more fur-' 
rounded by all thofe who really had or pretended to 
wit, or more courted by the great men, who had 
then a power and opportunity of encouraging arts 
and fciences, and gave proofs of their fondnefs for 
the name of Patron in many inftances, which will 
ever be remembered to their glory. Mr, Smith's 
charafter grew upon his friends by intimacy, and 
out-went the ftrongeft prepofleflions which had been 
conceived in his favour. Whatever quarrel a few 
four creatures, whofe obfcurity is their happiqefs, 
may poffibly have to the age ; yet amidft a ftudie^I 
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negled, and total difufe of all thofc ceremonial at* 
tendances^ fafhionable equipments^ and external re-» 
commendations, which are thought neceffary intrp- 
dudions into the grande mcndey this gentleman wad 
fo happy as ftill to pleafe ; and whilft the rich^ the 
gay^ the noble, and honourable, faw how much he 
excelled in wit and learning, they eafily forgave him 
all other (difierences. Hence it was that both his 
acquaintance and retirements were his own free 
choice. What Mr. Prior obferves upon a very great 
character was true of him, that mojl of bis faults 
brought their cxcufe with them. 

Thofe who blamed him moft underftood him 
leaft, it being the cuftom of the vulgar to charge an 
excefs upon the moft complaifant, and to form a 
charadler by the morals of a few, who have fome- 
times fpoiled an hour or two in good company. 
Where only fortune is wanting to make a great 
name, that fingle exception can never pafs upon the 
beft judges and moft equitable obfervers of mankind; 
and when the time comes for the world to fpare their 
pity, we may juftly enlarge our demands upon them 
for their admiration. 

Some few years before his death, he had engaged 
himfelf in feveral confiderable undertakings; in all 
which he had prepared the world to expert mighty 
things from hiqi. I have feen about ten Iheets of 
his Englifh Pindar J which exceeded any thing of that 
kind I could ever hope for in our own language. 
He had drawn out a plan of a tragedy of the Lady 
Jane Grey^ and had gone through feveral fcenes of 
it. But he could not well have bequeathed that 
york to jDctteT hands than where, 1 bear, it is at pre* 
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fent lodged ; and the bare mention of twofuch names 
may juftify the largeft expedations, and is fufficient 
to make the town an agreeable invitation. 

His greatefl: and nobleft undertaking was Longinus. 
He had finifhed an entire tranflatlon of the Sublime^ 
which he fcnt to the reverend Mr. Richard Parker, 
a friend of his, late of Mcrton College, an exad cri- 
tick in the Greek tongue, from whom it came to my 
hands. The French verfion of Monfieur Boileau, 
though truly valuable, was far Ihort of it. He pro- 
pofed a large addition to this work, of notes and ob- 
fervations of his own, with an entire fyftem of the 
Art of Poetry, in three books, under the titles of 
Thought, DiSiioriy and Figure. I faw the laft of thefe 
perfect, and in a fair copy, in which he ihewed pro- 
digious judgement and reading; and particularly had 
reformed the Art of Rhetorick, by reducing that vaft 
and confuftd heap of terms, with which a long fuc- 
ceffion of pedants had encumbered the world, to a 
very narrow compafs, comprehending all that was 
ufeful and ornamental in poetry. Under each head 
and chapter, he intended to make remarks upon all 
the ancients and moderns, the Greek, Latin, Engliih, 
French, Spanifli, and Italian poets, and to note their 
fcveral beauties and defedts. 

What remains of his works is left, as I am in* 
formed, in the hands of men of worth and judge- 
ment, who loved him. It cannot be fuppofed they 
would fupprefs any thing that was his, but out of 
refpedt to his memory, and for want of proper hand^ 
to finilh what fo great a genius had begun. 

SUCH 
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S U C H is the declamation of Oldifworth, iVrittetl 
while his admiration was yet frefli, and his kindneft 
warm ; and therefore fuch as, without any criminal 
purpofe of deceiving, fliews a ftrong defire to mak« 
the moft of all favourable truth. I cannot mucH 
commend the performance. The praife is often in* 
diftind, and the fentences are loaded with words o^ 
more pomp than ufe. There is little, however, that 
can be contradided, even when a plainer tale comes 
to be told. 

EDMUND NEALE, known by the name of 
Smith, was borii at Handley, the feat of the Lech- 
meres, in Worcefterlhire. • The year of his birth 
is uncertain*. 

He Was educated at Weftminflef. It is known to 
have been the pradkice of Dr. Bufby to detain thofd 
yotfth long at fchool, of whom he had formed thef 
higheft expedations. Smith took his mailer's de- 
gree on the 8th of July, 1696; he thefefbfe was 
probably admitted into the univerfny in 1689, wheii 
we may fuppofe him twenty years old. 

His reputation for literature in his college waS 
fuch as has been toldj but the indecency and.li- 
centioufnefs of his behaviour drew upon hirti, Ded. 
44, 1694, while he was yet only Batchelor, a public 
admonition, entered Upon record, in order to his ex- 
pulfion. Of this reproof the effeft is riot known. 
He was probably lefs notorious. At Oxford, as w6 
all know, much will be forgiven to literary merit / 

. * By his epitaph he appears to have been 42 years old 
H^hen h^died. He was confeqiiently born in the year i668. Rj 
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and of that he had exhibited fufEcient evidence by 
his excellent ode on the death of the great Orientalift^ 
Dr. Pocock, who died in 1691, and whofe praifc 
muft have been written by Smith when he had been 
but two years in the univerfity. 

This ode, which clofed the fecond volume of the 
Mufa Anglicana^ though perhaps fome objections 
may be made to its Latinity, is by far the bed Ly- 
Tick compofition in that coUedtion; nor do I know 
where to find it equalled among the modern writers. 
It expreffes, with great felicity, images not claffical 
in claffical didion : its digreffions and returns have 
been defervedly recommended by Trapp as models 
for imitatioD, 

He had feverai imitations from Cowley : 

Tcftitur hinc tot fermo coloribus 
Quot tu, Pococki, diffinoijis tui 

Orator effers, quot vicilEm 

Te memores celebrare gaudent. 

I will not commend the figure which makes the 
orator pronounce the colours, or give to colours memory 
and delight. I quote it, however, as an imitation of 
thefe lines: 

So many languages he had In ftorc, 

That only Fame fhall fpeak of him in more. 

The fimile, by which an old man, retaining the 
fire of his youth, is compared to ^.tna flaming 
through the (how, which Smith has ufed with great 
pomp, is flolen from Cowley, however little worth 
the labour of conveyance. 

Vol. X. C He 
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He proceeded to take his degree of Maft«r of 
Arts, July 8, 1696, Of the cxercifes which he per- 
formed on that occafion^ I have not heard any thing 
memorable. 

As his years advanced, he advanced in reputation; 
for he continued to cultivate his mind, though he 
did not amend his irregularities : by which he gave 
fo much offence, that, April 24, 1700^ the Dean and 
Chapter declared '^ the place of Mr* Smith void, he 
*' having been convifted of riotous behaviour in the 
** houfe of Mr. Cole, an apothecary: but it was re- 
*' ferred to the Dean when and upon what occafiOQ 
" the fentence fliould be put in execution*** 

Thus tenderly was he treated : the governors of 
his college could hardly keep him^ and yet wifhed 
that he would not force them to drive him away. 

Some time afterwards he affumcd an appearance 
of decency : in his own phrafe, he whiiened )iimfelf, 
having a defire to obtain the cenlbrihip, an office bf 
honour and fome pro&t in the college ; but> when 
the eleAion came, the preference was given to Mr* 
Fouikes^ his junior ; the fame, I fuppofe, th^t joined 
with Freind in an edition of part of Demoflhenes, 
The cenfor is a tutor ; and it was not thought pro- 
per to truft the fuperintendance of others to a man 
who took fo little care of himfclf. ^ 

From this time Smith employed his malice and ™ 
his wit agiinft the Dean, Dr, Aldrich, whom he 
confidered as the opponent of his claim. Of his 
lampoon upon him, I once heard a fingle line too 
grofs to be repeated. 

But he was ftill a genius and a fcholar^ and Ojc- 
ford was unwilling to lofe him; be was endured, 
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with all hii pranks and his vices, two years longer ; 
but on Dec. 20, 1705, at the inftance of all the ca- 
nons, the fentence declared five years before was pUc 
in execution. 

The execution was, I belicvfc, filent and tender ; 
for one of his friends^ front whbm I learned much df 
his life, appeared not to know it. 

He was now driven to London, where he aflbciated 
himfelf with the Whigs, whether becaufe they were 
in power, or becaufe the Tories had expelled him, ot 
becaufe he was a Whig by principle, may perhaps 
be doubted. He was, however, carefled by men of 
great abilities, whatever were their party, and was 
fupported by the liberality of thofe who delighted lA 
his converfation. 

Theire was once a defigli^ hiiited at by Oldifworthi 
to have made him ufeful. One evening, as he wai 
fitting with a friend at a tavern, he Was called dowii 
by the waiter; and, having ftald fome time below^ 
came up thoughtful. After a patife, faid he to his 
friend, ** He that wanted me below was Addifon^ 
*^ whofe bufinefs was to tell mie that a Hiilory of the 
'* Revolution Was intended, and tb propofe that I 
** fhould undertake it. I faid, ' What Ihall I dd 
*' with the character of Lotd Sunderland ?* and Ad* 
** difon immediately retutned, * When, Rig, Wertf 
" you drunk laft ?* and went aWay/* 

Captain Rag was a iiamfe which he got it Ojtfdrd 
by his negligence of drefs. 

This AoTY I heard froni tHb lite Mr. Clark o^ 
Libcoln's Inn^^ to whom it wa$ told by the friend o^ 
Smith. 

c % mi 
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Such fcruples might deb^r him from feme profit- 
able employments ; but, as they could not deprive 
him of any real efteem, they left him many frienda; 
and no man was ever better introduced to the theatre 
than he, who, in that violent confliQ: of parties, had a 
Prologue and Epilogue from the firft wits on either 
fide. 

But learning and nature will now and then take 
different courfes. His play pleafed the criticks, and 
the criticks only. It was, as Addifon has recorded^ 
hardly heard the third night. Smith had indeed 
trufted entirely to his merit, had enfured no band of 
applauders, nor ufed any artifice to force fuccefs, and 
found that native excellence was not fufficient for 
its own fupport. 

The play, however, was bought by Lintot, who 
advanced the price from fifty guineas, the current 
rate, to fixty ; and Halifax, the general patron, ac^ 
cepted the dedication. Smith's indolence kept hitn 
from writing the dedication, till Lintot, after fruit- 
lefs importunity, gave notice that he would publilh 
the play without it. Now, therefore, it was written ; 
and Halifax expeded the author with his book, and 
had prepared to reward him with a place of three 
hundred pounds a year. Smith, by pride, or caprice^ 
or indolence, or balhfulnefs, negledted to attend him; 
though doubtlefs warned and preflfed by his friends^ 
md at laft miffed his reward by not going to fo- 
licit it. 

Addifon has, in:|:he Spe6lator^ mentioned the neg- 
leftof Smith's tragedy as difgraceful to the nation, 
and imputes it to the fondncfs for operas then pre- 
vailing. The authority of Addifon is great ; yet 

the 
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the voice of the people, when to pleafe the people 
is the purpofe, deferves regard. In this queftion, I 
cannot but think the people in the right. The fable 
is mythological, a ftory which we are accuftomed\ 
to rejedt as faults; and the manners are fo diflant 
from our own, that we know them not from fym- 
pathy, but by ftudy ; the ignorant do not underftand 
the aftion ; the learned rejed: it as a fchool-boy's 
tale ; incredulus odi. What I cannot for a moment 
believe, I cannot for a moment behold with intereft 
or anxiety. The fentiments thus remote from life 
are removed yet further by the didtion, which is too 
luxuriant and fplendid for dialogue, and envelopes 
the thoughts rather than difplays them. It is a 
fcholar^s play, fuch as may pleafe the reader rather 
than the fpeiSator; the work of a vigorous and ele- 
gant mind, accuflomed to pleafe itfelf with its own 
conceptions, but of little acquaintance with the courfe 
of life. • 

Dennis tells us, in one of his pieces, that he 
bad once a defign to have written the tragedy of 
Fhadra ; but was convinced that the adtton was too 
mythological. 

In 1709, a year after the exhibition of Phadra^ 
died John Philips, the friend and fellow-collegian of 
Smith, who, on that occafion, wrote a poem, which 
juftice muft place among the bcfl elegies which our 
language can fhew, an elegant mixture of fondnefs 
and admiration, of dignity and foftnefs. There are 
feme paflages too ludicrous ; but every human per- 
fprmance has its faults. 

Tf his elegy it was the mode among his friends to 
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purchafe for a guinea ; and, as his acquaintance wat 
numerous, it was a very profitable poem. 

Of his Pindar mentioned by Oldifworth, I have 
never otherwife beard. His Longinus he intended tq 
accompany with fome illuftrarions, and had feleded 
^is inftances of the falfe Sublime from the works qf 
Blackmore. 

He refoived to try again the fortune of the Stage^ 
with the flory of Lady Jane Grey. It is not unlikcr 
ly that his experience of the inefficacy and incredi- 
bility of a mythological tale might determine him 
to choofe an a&ion from Englifti Hiflory, at no 
great diftance from our own times, which was to end 
in a real event, produced by the operation of knowi^ 
chara<£ters. 

A fubjedl will not eafily occur that can give more 
opportunities of informing the underftanding, for 
which Smith wa$ unqucftionably qualified, or for 
moving the paffions, in which I fufpeft him to have 
had lefs power. 

Having fqrnied his plan and colle&ed materials, 
he dcplarcd that a few months would complete hisj 
flefign 5 and, that he might purfue his work with lefs 
frequent avocatiops, he'ws^s, in June, 17 iQ, ^yited 
by Mr, George Ducket to his houfe at Gartham, in 
Wiltfliire. Here he found fych opportunities pf iq^ 
diligence as did not mych forward his ftudies, an4 
particularly fome flirong ale, too delicious tq be re- 
fifted. He eat and drank till he found himfelf 
plethprick : and then, refolving to ^afe himfelf by 
evacuation, he wrote to an apothecary in the neigh- 
bourhood a prefcription of a purge fo forcible, that 
|he apothecary thought it his duty to delay it tiU 
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he had given notice of Its danger. Smith, not pleafed 
with the contradidion of a Ihopman, and boaflful of 
his own knowledge, treated the notice with rude 
contempt, and fwallowed his own medicine, which, 
in July, 17 10, brought him to the grave. He was 
buried at Gartham. 

Many years afterwards, Ducket communicated 
to Oldmixon, the hiftorian, an account pretended to 
have been received from Smith, that Clarendon's 
Hiftory was, in its publication, corrupted by Al- 
drich, Smalridge, and Atterbury 5 and that Smith 
was employed to forge and infert the alterations. 

This (lory was publilhed triumphantly by Oldmixon, 
and maybe fuppofed to have been eagerly received ; but 
its progrefs was foon checked ; for finding its way in- 
to the Journal of Trevoux, it fell under the eye of 
Atterbury, then aa exile in France, who immediately 
denied the charge, with this remarkable particular, 
that he never in his whole life had once fpoken to 
Smith ; his company being, as mud be inferred, 
not accepted by thofe who attended to their cha* 
rafters. 

The charge was afterwards very diligently refuted 
by Dr. Burton, of Eton, a man eminent for litera- 
ture ; and, though not of the fame party with Aid- 
rich and Atterbury, too ftudious of truth to leave 
them burthencd with a falfe charge. The teftimo- 
nies which he has colleded have convinced mankind 
that either Smith or Ducket was guilty of wilful 
aad malicious falfehood. 

This controverfy brought into view thofe parts of 
Smith's life which, with more honour to his namci 
(uight have been concealed. 

C4 Of 
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Of Smith I can yet fay a little more. He was 
a man of fuch eftimation among his companions, 
that the cafual cenfures or praifes which he dropped 
in converfation were confidered, like thofc of Scali- 
ger, as worthy of prefervation. 

He had great readinefs and exadnefs of criticifm, 
and by a curfory glance over a new compofition 
would exadtly tell all its faults and beauties. 

He was remarkable for the power of reading with 
great rapidity, and of retaining with great fidelity 
what he fo eafily colleded. 

He therefore always knew what the prefent quef- 
tion required ; and, when his friends expreffed their 
wonder at his acquifitions, made in a ftate of appa- 
rent negligence and drunkennefs, he never dlfcover- 
ed his hours of reading or method of ftudy, but in- 
volved himfelf in affed:ed filence, and fed his own 
vanity with their admiration. 

One praftice he had, which was eafily obferved : 
if any thought or image was prefented to his 
mind, that he could ufe or improve, he did not 
fufFer it to be loft ; but, amidft the jollity of a tavern, 
or in the warmth of converfation, very diligently 
committed it to paper. 

Thus it was that he had gathered two quires of 
hints for his new tragedy ; of which Rowe, when 
they were put into his hands, could make, as he 
fays, very little ufe, but which the coUedior confider- 
ed as a valuable ftock of materials. 

When he came to London, his way of life con- 
nected him with the licentious and diflblute ; and he 
affedted the airs and gaiety of a m^n of pleafure; 
but his drefs was always deficient; fcholaftick 
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cloudinefs (lUl hung about him ; and bis merriment 
was fure to produce the fcorn of his companions* 

With all his careleiTnefs^ and all his vices, he was 
one of the murmurcrs at Fortune; and wondered 
why he was fuffered to be poor, when Addifon was 
careffed and preferred : nor would a very little have 
contented him ; for he eflimated his wants at fix 
hundred pounds a year. 

In his courfe of reading, it was particular that he 
had diligently perufed, and accurately remembered, 
the old romances of knight-errantry. 

He had a high opinion of his own merit, and was 
fomething contemptuous in his treatment of thofe 
whom he confidered as not qualified to oppofe or 
contradict him. He had many frailties ; yet it can- 
not but be fuppofed that he had great merit, who 
could obtain to the fame play a prologue from Ad- 
difon, and an .epilogue from Prior; and who could 
have at once the patronage of Halifax, and the 
praife of Oldifworth. 

For the power of communicating thefe minute 
memorials, I am indebted to my converfation with 
Gilbert Walmfley, late regiftrar of the ecclefiaftical 
court of Lichfield, who was acquainted both with 
Smith and Ducket ; and declared, that, if the tale 
concerning Clarendon were forged, he fliould fuf- 
pedt Ducket of the falfehood ; " for Rag was a man 
•* of great veracity." 

Of Gilbert Walmfley, thus prefented to my 
mind, let me indulge myfelf in the remembrance. 
I knew him very early ; be was one of the firft 
friends that literature procured me, and I hope that 
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at Icaft my gratitude made me worthy of his no- 
tice- 
He was of an advanced age, and I was only yet a 
boy ; yet he never received my notions with con* 
tcnfipt. He was a Whig, with all the virulence and 
tnakvolence of his party; yet difference of opinion 
did not keep us apart* 1 honoured him, and he cd- 
dured me. 

He had mingled with the gay world without ex- 
cmption from its vices or its follies^ but had never 
negleftcd the cultivation of his mind; his belief of 
Revelation was unftiaken ; his learning prefer ved his 
principles ; he grew firll regularj and then pious. 

His ftudles had been fo various, that I am not 
able to name a man of equal knowledge. His ac- 
quaintance with books was great; and what he did nor 
immediately know he could at leaft tell where to 
find. Such was his amplitude of learning, and fuch 
his coploufnefa of conmiunicalion^ that it may be 
doubted whether a day now paffes in which I have 
not fome advantage from his friendlhip. 

At this man's table I enjoyed many chearful and 
inftruftive hours, with companions fuch as are not 
often found ; with one who has lengthened, and one 
who has gladdened life ; with Dr, James, whofe ftjll 
in Phyfick will be long remembered ; and with Da- 
vid Garrick, whom 1 hoped to have gratified with 
ihis character of our cotnmon friend : but what are 
the hopes of man ! I am difappointed by that ftroke 
of deaths which has ecHpfed the gaiety of nations, 
and impQveriftied the putlick flock of harmlef^ 
jileafure. 
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In the Library at Oxford is the following ludU 

fcrous Analyfis of Fccockius : 

Ex AUTOGRAPHO* 

[Sent by the Author to Mr. Urry.] 

OPUSCULUM hoc, Halberdarie ampllffime, 
in lucem proferre hadenus diftuli, judicii tui acumen 
fubveritus magis quam bipennis. Tandem aliquan* 
do Oden hanc ad te mitto fublimem, teneram, flebi- 
lem, fuavcm, qualcm demum divinus (fi Mufis va- 
paret) fcrip(i{]Q[t Gaftrellus : adeo fcUicet fublimem 
pt inter legendum dormire, adeo flebilem ut ridere 
velis. Cujus elegantiam ut melius infpicias, ver- 
fuum ordinem & majeriam brevitcr rcferam. x""*** 
yerfus de duobus praeliis decantatis. a^''* & 3^' de 
Lotharingio, cuniculis fubterraneis^ faxis, ponto, hof- 
tibus, §p Afia, 4^"s & 5*"' de catenis, fubdibus, un- 
cis, draconibus, tigribus & crocodilis. 6"*, 7^% 8"% 
9»% de Gon^orrba, de Babylone, Babele, & quodam 
domi fua^ peregrine. 10**% aliquid de quodam Po- 
fockio. 1 1"% 12"% de Syria, Solym^. 13*", i4"S dc 
Hofe^, & quercu, & de juvene quodam valde fcne. 
j^o?^ i6"», de ^tna, & quomodo JEtna Pocockio fit 
valde fimilis. 17'% i8^% de tuba, a(lro, umbra, 
^mmis, rotis, Pocockio non ncgleftq. Caetera d^ 
Chriftianis, Ottomanis, Babyloniis, Arabibus, & gra- 
yii5md agrorum melancholia; de Caefare Flacco^, 
Neftore, & miferando juvenis cujufdam florentiffimi 
fato, anno aptatis fuas centefimo praemature abrepti, 
Quae omnja cum accurate expenderis, necefle eft ut 

f l^fo FlacfO} apimo paujp attgntiprci fcripfifTem Martne* 

Oden 
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odeti' li^tnc meam admiranda plane varietate conflare 
fatcarb. Subito ad Batavos proficifcor, lauro ab 
illis donandus. Prius vero Pembrochienfes voco ad^ 
C)trtamen Poeticum. Vale. 

Illuflriffima tua deofculor crura. 

E. SMITH. 
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OF Mr. RICHARD DUKE I can find few 
memorials. He was bred at Weftminfter* and 
Cambridge; and Jacob relates, that he was fomc 
time tutor to the duke of Richmond. 

He appears from his writings to have been not 
ill qualified for poetical compofitions; and being 
confcious of his powers, when he left the univerfity, 
be enlifted himfelf among the Wits. He was the fn- 
miliar friend of Otway ; and was engaged, among 
other popular names, in the tranflations of Ovid and 
Juvenal. In his Review^ though unfinifliedy arc 
fome vigorous lines. His poems are not below 
mediocrity 5 nor have I found much in them to be 
praifed 'f. 

* He was admitted there in 1670 ; was elected to Trinity 
College, Can^bridge, in 1675 ; and took his mailer's degree 
in 1682. N. 

f They make part of a vohime publifhed by Tonfon in 8vo. 
1717, containing the poems of the earl of Rofcommon, and 
the duke of Buckingham's EiTay on Poetry ; but were firft pub- 
lifhed in Dryden's Miicellany, as were moft, if not all, of the 
poems in that colledtion. H. 

With 
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With the wit he fccms to have ihared the difla- 
lutenefs of the times : for fome of his compofi- 
tions are fuch as he mufi have reviewed with de- 
teftation in his later days, when he publilhed thofe 
Sermons which Felton has commended* 

Perhaps, like fome other fooHlh young men, he 
rather talked than lived vicioufly, in an age whent 
he that would be thought a Wit was afraid to fay 
his prayers ; and whatever might have been bad in 
the firfl: part of his life, was furely condemned and 
reformed by his better judgement. 

In 1683, being then matter of arts, and fellow of 
Trinity College in Cambridge, he wrote a poem on 
the marriage of the Lady Anne with George Prince 
of Denmark. 

He then took orders ; and, being made prebendary 
of Gloucefter, became a proftor in convocation for 
that church, and chaplain to Queen Anne. 

In 1 710, he was prefented by the bilhop of Win- 
chefter to the wealthy living of Witney in Oxford- 
fliire, which he enjoyed but a few months. On 
February 10, 17x0-11, having returned from an en- 
tertainment, he was found dead the next morning. 
His death is mentioned in Swift's Journal. 
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WILLIAM KING was born in London in 
2663; the Son of Ezekiel King, a gen- 
tleman. He was allied to the family of Clarendon* 
From Weftminfter-fchool, where he was a fcholar 
on the foundation under the care of Dr. Bufby, he 
was at eighteen elefled to Chrill-church, in 168 15 
where he is faid to have profecuted his fludies with 
fo much intenfenefs and adivity, that before he 
was eight years (landing he had read over, and made 
remarks upon, twenty'two thoufand odd hundred 
books and manufcripts. The books were certainly 
not very long, the manufcripts not very difficult, nor 
the remarks very large ; for the calculator will find 
that he difpatched feven a day for every day of his 
eight years ; with a remnant that more than fatisfies 
moft other ftudents. He took his degree in the 
moft expenfive manner, as a grand compounder; 
whence it is inferred that he inherited a confiderable 
fortune. 

In 
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In 1688, the fame year in which he was made 
mailer of arts, he publiflied a confutation of Va- 
rillas's account of WicklifFe ; and, engaging in the 
ftudy of the Civil Law, became dodtor in 1692, and 
was admitted advocate at Dodors Commons. 

He had already made fome tranflations from the 
French, and written fome humorous and fatirical 
pieces; when, in 1694, Molefworth publiflied his 
Account of Denmark^ in which he treats the Danes 
and their monarch with great contempt ; and takes the 
opportunity of infinuating thofe wild principles, by 
which he fuppofes liberty to be eftabliflied, and by 
which his adverfarics fufpedt that all fubordination 
and government is endangered. 

This book offended Prince George ; and the Da- 
nifti minifter prcfented a memorial againft it. The 
principles of its author did not pleafe Dr. King; 
and therefore he undertook to confute part, and 
laugh at the reft. The controverfy is now forgot- 
ten : find books of this kind feldom live long, when 
intereft and refentment have ceafed. 

In 1697, he mingled in the controverfy between 
Boyle and Bentley ; and was one of thofe who tried 
what Wit could perform in oppofition to Learning, 
on a queftion which Learning only could decide. 

In 1699, was publilhed by him A Journey to Lon^ 
donj after the method of Dr. Martin Lifter^ who 
had publiflied A Journey to Paris. And, in 1700, he 
fatirifed the Royal Society, at leaft Sir Hans Sloane 
their prefident, in two dialogues, intituled The "Tran- 
faHioneer. 

Though he was a regular advocate in the courts 

of civil and canon law, he did not love his pro- 

4 felfion. 
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fefSon, nor indeed any kind of bufinefs which in- 
terrupted his voluptuary dreams, or forced him to 
roufe from that indulgence in which only he could 
find delight. His reputation as a civilian was yec 
maintained by his judgements in the courts of Dele- 
gateSj and raifed very high by the addrefs and know- 
ledge which he difcovered in 1700, when he de- 
fended the earl of Anglefea againft his lady, afterwards 
dutchefs of Buckinghamlhire, who fued for a di- 
vorce, and obtained it. 

The expence of his pleafures, and negledt of bufi- 
nefs, had now leffened his revenues-, and he was 
willing to accept of a fettlement in Ireland, where, 
about 1702, he was made judge of the admiralty, 
eommiffioner of the prizes, keeper of the records in 
Birmingham's tower, and vicar-general to Dr. Marfh, 
the primate. 

But it is vain to put wealth within the reach 
of him who will not ftretch out his hand to take ir# 
King foon found a friend, as idle and though tlefs as 
himfelf, in Upton^ one of the judges, who had a plea- 
fant houfe called Mountown, near Dublin, to 
which King frequently retired ; delighting to negJedt 
his intereft, forget his cares, and defert his duty. 

Here he wrote A^Izdly of Mountown^ a poem; 
by which, though fanciful readers in the pride 
of fagacity have given it a poetical interpretation, 
was meant originally no more than it exprefled, 
as it was diftated only by the author's delight in 
the quiet of Mountozvn. 

In 1708, when lord Wharton was fent to govern 
Ireland, King returned to London, with his poverty, 
his idlenefs, and his wit ; and publiflied fome effays, 
. Vol. X. D called 
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called Ufeful T^ranfactions. His Voyage to the Ifiani 
of Cajamai is particularly eoramended. He then 
tvrote the Art of Love^ a poem remarkable^ notwifh- 
ftanding its title, for purity of fentimcnt ; and 
in 1709 imitated Horace in an Art of Cookery, 
which he publiihcd^ with fome letters to Dr. 
Lifter* 

In 17 10, he appeared as a lover of the Church, 
on the fide of SachevereH ; and was fuppofed to have 
concurred at leaft in the projeftion of 7be Examiner. 
His eyes were open to all the operations of Whig- 
gifm ; and he beftowed fome ftridures upon Dr. 
KennetV adulatory fermon at the funeral of the duke- 
of Devortfliire. 

The Hijlory of the Heathen Godsj a book con>- 
pofed for fchools, was written by him in 171 ir 
The work is ufeful ; but might have been produced 
without the powers of King. The fame year, be 
publilhed Rufinus, an hiflorical effay ,• and a poem, 
intended to difpofe the nation to think as he 
thought of the duke of Marlborough and his ad- 
hcrems. 

. In 1711, competence, if not plenty, was again^ 
put inta his power* He was, without the trouble 
of attendance, or the rrrortification of a requeft, 
made gazetteer. Swift, Freind, Prior, and other 
men of the fame party, brought him the key of the 
gazetteer's office. He was now again placed in a 
profitable employment, and again threw the benefit 
away. An Aft of Infolvency made his bufinefs at 
that time particularly troublcfome ; and he would 
not wait till hurry fliould be at an end, but impa- 
tiently refigned it, and returned to his wonted indi- 
gence andamufcments. 

One 
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One of his amufements at Lambeth, where he re- 
fided, was to mortify Dr. Tenifon, the archbifliop, 
by a publick feftivity, on the furrcnder of Dunkirk 
to Hill ; an event with which Tenifon's political bi- 
gotry did not fuffcr him to be delighted. King was 
refolved to counterad his fuUennefs, and at the ex- 
pence of a few barrels of ale filled the neighbour- 
hood with honeft merriment. 

In the Autumn of 1712, his health declined; he 
grew weaker by degrees, and died on Chriftmas-day. 
Though his life had not been without irregularity, 
his principles were pure and orthodox, and his death 
was pious. 

After this relation, it will be naturally fuppofed 
that his poems were rather the amufements of idle- 
nefs than efforts of fludy ; that he endeavoured ra- 
ther to divert than aftonifli ; that his thoughts fel- 
dom afpired to fublimity ; and that, if his verfe was 
eafy and his images familiar, he attained what he 
defired. His purpofe is to be merry ; but perhaps, 
to enjoy his mirth, it may be fometimes necefl'ary to 
think well of his opinions. 
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THOMAS SPRAT was born in 1636, at 
Tallaton in Devonffiire, the fon of a clergy- 
man ; and having been educated, as he tells of him- 
felf, not at Weftminfter or Eton, but at a little 
fchool by the church-yard fide^ became a commoner 
of Wadham College in Oxford in 1651 ; and, being 
chofen fcholar next year, proceeded through the 
ufual academical courfe ; and, in 1657, became 
n^afier of arts. He obtained a fellowfhip, and com- 
menced poet. 

In 1659, his poem on the death of Oliver was 
publiflied, with thofe of Dryden and Waller. In 
his dedication to Dr. Wilkins, be appears a very 
willing and liberal encomiaft, both of the living and 
the dead. He implores his patron's excufe of his 
verfes, both as falling " fo infinitely below the full 
** and fublime genius of that excellent poet who 
^' made this way of writing free of our nation/* and 
being " fo little etjual and proportioned to the re- 
*' nown of a prince on whom they were written ; fuch 
*' great adtions and lives deferving to be the fubjed: 

'' of 
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*' of the nobleft pens and moft divine phanfies.** He 
proceeds : " Having fo long experienced your care 
** jand indulgence, and been formed, as it were, by 
" your own hands, not to entitle you to any thing 
•* which my meamiefs produces would be not only 
" injuftice, but facrilege.'* 

He publilhed, the fame year, a poem on the Plague 
of Jthens; a fubjeft of which it is not eafy to fay 
what could recommend it. To thefe he added after- 
wards a poem on Mr. Cowley's death. 

After the Reftoration he took orders, and by Cow- 
ley's recommendation was made chaplain to the 
duke of Buckingham, whom he is faid to have help- 
cd in writing the RehearfaL He was likewife chap- 
lain to the king. 

As he was the favourite of Wilkins, at whofc 
faoufe began thofe philofophical conferences and en- 
quiries which in time produced the Royal Society, 
he was confecjuently engaged in the fame ftudies, 
and became one of the fellows; and when, after 
their incorporation, fomething feemed neceflary to 
reconcile the publick to the new inftitution, he un- 
dertook to write its hiftory, which he publilhed in 
1667. This is one of the fe^ books which feleftion 
of fentimeot and elegance of didtion have been able 
to preferve, though written upon a fubjeft flux and 
tranlitory. The Hiftory of the Royal Society is now 
read, not with the wifh to kpow what they were 
then doing, but bow their Tranfadkions are exhibited 
by Sprat. 

In the next year he publilhed Obfervations on Sor* 
biere*s Voyage into England, in a Letter fo Mr. Wren. 

D 3 This 
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This is a work not ill-performed; but perhaps 
rewarded with at leaft its full proportion of praife. 

In 1668, he publiflied Cowley's Latin pocmS|-and 
prefixed in Latin the Life of the Author ; which he 
afterwards amplified, and placed before Cowley's 
Englifh works, which were by will committed to his 
care. 

Ecclefiaftical benefices now felf faft upon him. 
In 1668, he became a prebendary of Weftminftcr, 
and had afterwards the church of St. Margaret, ad- 
joining to the Abbey. He was, in 1680, made ca- 
non of Windfor ; in 1683, dean of Weftminfter ; and, 
in 1684, bilhop of Rocheller. 

The Court having thus a claim to his diligence 
and gratitude, he was required to write the Hiftory 
of the Rye-houfe Plot ; and, in 1685, publiflied A true 
Account a f,d Declaration of the horrid Con/piracy againjl 
the late King, bis prefent Maje/lyy and the prefent 
Governinent ; a performance which he thought con- 
venient, after the Revolution, to extenuate and 
cxcufe. 

The fame year, being clerk of the clofet to the 
king, he was made dean of the chapel-royal ; and, 
the year afterwards, received the laft proof of his 
mailer's confidence, by being appointed one of the 
commiffioners for ecclefiaftical affairs. On the cri- 
tical day, when the Declaration diftinguifhed the true 
fons of the Church of England, he flood neuter, and 
permitted it to be read at Weftminfter ; but prefled 
none to violate his confcience ; and, when the bifhop 
of London was brought before them, gave his voice 
in his favour. 

Thus 
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Thus far he fuffered intereft or obedience to carry 
him; but further he refufed to go. When he found 
that the powers of the ecclcCallical comtraflion were 
to be exercifcd againft thofe who had refufed the 
Declaration, he wrote to the lords, and other com- 
fniffioners, a formal profeflion of his unwilliogncfs 
to exercife that authority any longer, and withdrew 
himfelf from them. After they had read his letter, 
they adjourned for fix months, and fcarcely ever met 
afterwards. 

When king James was frighted away, and a new 
government was to be fettled, Sprat was one of thofe 
who confidered, in a conference, the great queftion. 
Whether the crown was vacant ? and manfully fpokc 
in favour of his old mailer. 

He complied, however, with the new eftablilh- 
ment, and was left unmolefted ; but, in 1692, a 
llrange attack was made upon hun by one Robert. 
Toung and Stephen Blackhead^ both men convid:ed of 
infamous crimes, and both, when the fcheme was 
laid, prifoners in* Newgate. Thefe men drew up an 
Aflbciation, in which they whofe names were fub- 
fcribed declared their refolution to reftore king 
James, to feize the princefs of Orange dead or 
alive, and to be ready with thirty thoufand men to 
meet king James when he Ihould land. To this they 
put the names of Sancrofr, Sprat, Marlborough, 
Salifbury, and others. The copy of Dr. Sprat's 
name was obtained by a fiftitious rcqueft, to which 
an anfwer in his ozvn band was defired. His hand 
was copied fo well, that he confeffed it might have 
deceived himfelf. Blackhead, who had carried the 
letter, being fent again with a plaufible melfage, was 
P 4 very 
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very curious to fee the houfe, and particularly ira«» 
portunate to be let into the ftudy ; where, as is fup- 
pofed, he defigned to leave the Aflbciation. This, 
however, was denied him ; and he dropped it in a 
flower-pot in the parlour. 

Young now laid an information before the Privy 
Council ; and May 7, 1692, the bifhop was arretted, 
and kept at a meffengcr's under a ttrift guard eleven 
days. His houfe was fearched, and diredions were 
given that the flower-pots fliould be infpedled. The 
meflengers, however, miflcd the room in which the 
paper was left. Blackhead went therefore a third 
time ; and finding his paper where he had left it, 
brought it away. 

Xhe bilhop, having been enlarged, was, on June 
the loth and 13th, examined again before the Privy 
Council, and confronted with his accufers. Young 
perfifted, with the moft obdurate impudence, againft 
the ttrongeft evidence ; but the refolution of Black- 
head by degrees gave way. There^remained at laft 
no doubt of the biftiop's innocence, who, with great 
prudence and diligence, traced the progrefs, and 
detcfted the charafters of the two informers, and 
publifhed an aceouut of his own examination and 
deliverance; which made fuch an impreflion upon 
him, that he commemorated it through life by an 
yearly day of thankfgiving. 

With what hope, or what intereft, the villains had 
contrived an accufation which they muft know them- 
felves utterly unable to prove, was never difcovercd. 

After this, he pafTed his days in the quiet exercife 
of his funftion. When the caufe of Sacheverell put 
the publick in commotion, he honeftly appeared 

among 
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among the friends of the Church, He lived to his 
feventy-ninth year, and died May 20, 17 13. 

Burnet is not very favourable to his memory ; but 
he and Burnet were old rivals. On fome publidc 
occafion they both preached before the houfe of 
of commons* There prevailed in thofe days an in- 
decent cuftom : when the preacher touched any fa* 
vourite topick in a manner that delighted his au- 
dience, their approbation was exprefled by a loud 
huniy continued in proportion to their zeal or plea- 
fure. When Burnet preached, part of his congrega- 
tion hummed fo loudly and fo long, that he fat dowa 
to enjoy it, and rubbed his face with his handker- 
chief. When Sprat preached, he likewife was ho- 
noured with the like animating i&«/;i ; but he firetched 
out his hand to the congregation, and cried, 
" Peace, peace, I pray you, peace." 

This I was told in my youth by my father, an old 
man, who had been no carelefs obferver of the 
paffages of thofe times. 

Burnet's fermon, fays Salmon, was remarkable for 
fedition, and Sprat's for loyalty. Burnet had the 
thanks of the houfe ; Sprat had no thanks, but a 
good living from the king, which, he faid, was of as 
much value as the thanks of the commons. 

The works of Sprat, befides his few poems, arc. 
The Hiftory of the Royal Society, The Life of Cow- 
ley, The Anfwer to Sorbiere, The Hiftory of the 
Rye-houfe Plot, The Relation of his own Examina- 
tion, and a volume of Sermons. I have heard it 
obferved, with great juftnefs, that every book is of a 
different kind, and that each has its diftinft and cha- 
rafteriftical excellence. 

My 
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My bulinefs is only with his poems. He con- 
fidcred Cowley as a model ; and fuppofed that, as he 
was imitated, perfeftion was approached. Nothing, 
therefore, but Pindarick liberty was to be expefted. 
There is in his few produdtions no want of fuch con- 
ceits as he thought excellent ; and of thofe our 
judgement may be fettled by the firft that appears 
in his praife of Cromwell, where he fays, that Crom- 
wcll^s ** f^tnc, like man, will grow white as it grows 
^ old.** 
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TH E life of the Earl of Halifax was properly 
that of an artful and afave ftatefman, employ- 
ed in balancing parties, contriving expedients, and 
combating oppofition, and expofed to the viciffitudes 
of advancement and degradation ; bur, in this col- 
lection, poetical merit is the claim to attention; and 
the account which is here to be expefted may pro- 
perly be proportioned not to his influence in the 
ftate, but to his rank among the writers of verfe. 

Charles Montague was born April i6, 1661, at 
Horton, in Northamptonfhire, the fon of Mr. George 
Montague, a younger fon of the earl of Manchefter. 
He was educated firft in the country, and then re- 
moved to Weftminfter, where, in 1677, he was 
chofen a king's fcholar, and recommended himfelf 
to Bufby by his felicity in extemporary epigrams. 
He contraAed a very intimate friendihip with Mr. 
Stepney; and, in 1682, when Stepney wascledtcd at 
Cambridge, the election of Montague being not to 
proceed till the year following, he was afraid left by 
being placed at Oxford he might be feparated from 

his 
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his companion, and therefore folicited to be removed 
to Cambridge, without waiting for the advantages of 
another year. 

It feems indeed time to wifh for a removal ; for 
he was already a fchooi-boy of one-and-twenty. 

His relation, Dr. Montague, was then matter of 
the college in which he was placed a fellow. com- 
moner, and took him under his particular care. 
Here he commenced an acquaintance with the great 
Newton, which continued through his life, and was 
at laft attefted by a legacy. 

In 1685, his verfes on the death of king Charles 
made fuch an impreflion on the earl of Dorfct, that 
he was invited to town, and introduced by that uni- 
verfal patron to the other wits. In 1687, he joined 
with Prior in the City Mdufe and the Country Moufe, 
a burlefque of Dryden's Hind and Panther. He 
figned the invitation to the Prince of Orange, and 
fat in the convention. He about the fame time mar- 
ried the countefs dowager of Manchefter, and in-, 
tended to have taken orders; but afterwards altering 
his purpofe, he purchafed for 1 500I. the place of one 
of the clerks of the council. 

After he had written his epiftle on the victory of 
the Boyne, his patron Dorfet introduced him to king 
William, with this expreflion : *' Sir, I have brought 
*' a Moufe to wait on your Majefty.'* To which the 
king is (aid to have replied, •* You do well to put 
** me in the way of making a Man of him ;" and 
ordered him a penfion of five hundred pounds. 
This ftory, however current, feems to have been 
made after the event. The king's anfwer implies a 
greater acquaintance with our proverbial and fa- 
miliar 
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miliar diftlon than king William could poffibly have 
attained. 

In 1 69 1, being member of the houfe of com- 
mons, he argued warmly in favour of a law to grant 
the affiftance of counfel in trials for high-treafon ; 
and, in the midft of his fpeech falling into fome 
confufion, was for a while (ilent •, but, recovering 
himfclf, obferved, ** how reafonable it was to allow 
** counfel to men called as criminals before a court 
*^ of juftice, when it appeared how much the pre- 
^* fence of that affembly could difconcert one of their 
*' own body *•" 

After this he rofe faft into honours and employ- 
ments, being made one of the commiffioners of the 
treafury, and called to the privy-council. In 1694, 
he became chancellor of the exchequer; and the 
next year engaged in the great attempt of the re- 
coinage, which was in two years happily completed* 
In 1696, he projedled the gefieral fund, and raifed 
the credit of the exchequer; and, after enquiry con- 
cerning a grant of jrifli croArn-lands, it was determined 
by a vote of the commons, that Charles Montague, 
cfquire, had deprved bis' Majejiy 5 favour. In 1698, 
being advanced to thcfirftcommiffion of the treafury, 
he was appointed one of the regency in the king's ab- 
fence : the next year he was made auditor of the ex- 
chequer, and the year after created baron Halifax. 
He was, however, impeached by the commons ; but 
the articles were difmiffed by the lords, 

* This anecdote is related by Mr, VValpole, in his Catalogue 
of Royal and Noble Authors, of the Earl of Shaftelbury, author 
of thcCbaradterifticks, R. 

At 
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At the acceffion of Queen Anne he was difmifled 
from the council ; and in the firft parliament of her 
reign was again attacked by the Commons, and again 
cfcaped by the protedtion of the Lords. In 1704, he 
wrote an anfwer to Bromley's fpeech againft oc- 
cafional conformity. He headed the Enquiry into 
the danger of the Church. In 1706, he propofed 
and negociated the Union with Scotland ; and when 
the cledtor of Hanover received the garter, after 
the adl had pafled for fecuring the Proteftant Suc- 
ceffion, he was appointed to carry the enfigns of 
the order to the electoral court. He fat as one of 
the judges of Sacheverell; but voted for a mild 
fentence. Being now no longer in favour, he con- 
trived to obtain a writ for fummoning the eledloral 
prince to parliament as duke of Cambridge. 

At the queen's death he was appointed one of 
the regents ; and at the acceffion of George the 
Firft was made earl of Halifax, knight of the gar- 
ter, and firft commiffioner of the treafury, with a 
grant to his nephew of the reverfion of the auditor- 
Ihip of the exchequer. More was not to be had, 
and this he kept but a little while ; for, on the 19th 
of May, 17 J 5, he died of an inflammation of his 
lungs. 

Of him, who from a poet became a patron of 
poets, it will be readily believed that the works 
would not mifs of celebration, Addifon began to 
praife him early, and was followed or accompanied 
by other poets ; perhaps by almoft all, except Swift 
and Pope, who forbore to flatter him in his life, and 
% after 
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after his death fpokc of him. Swift with (fight ccn- 
fure, and Pope in the charadtcr Bufo with acrimo- 
tiioxjt contempt. 

He was, as Pope fays, " fed with dedication^;'* 
fof Tickell affirms that no dedication was unre- 
warded. To charge all unmerited praifc with the 
guilt of flattery, and to fuppofc that the cncomiaff 
always knows and feels the falfchoods of his aflcr- 
tions, is furely to difcover great ignorance of hu- 
man nature and human life. In determinations 
depending not on rules, but on experience and 
comparifon, judgement is always in fome degree 
fubjed to affeftion. Very near to admiration is the 
wifti to admire. 

Every man willingly gives value to the praifc 
which he receives, and confiders the fentence pafled 
in his favour as the fentence of difcernment. We 
admire in a friend that underftanding that felefted 
us for confidence ; we admire more, in a patron, 
that judgement which, inllead of fcattering bounty 
indifcriminatcly, direfted it to us ; and, if the pa- 
tron be an author, thofe performances which grati- 
tude forbids us to blame, alFedation will eafily dif- 
pofc us to exalt. 

To thefe prejudices, hardly culpable, intereft 
adds a power always operating, though not always, 
becaufe not willingly, perceived. The modefty of 
praifc wears gradually away ; and perhaps the pride 
of pitronage may be in time fo increafed, that modeft 
praifc will no. longer pleafe. 

Many 
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Many a blandifhment was pradHfed upon Halifax, 
xvhich he would never have known^ had he no other 
attradions than thofc of his poetry, of which a 
ihort time has withered the beauties. It would now 
be efteemed no honour, by a contributor to the 
monthly bundles of verfes, to be told, that, in 
firains either familiar or folemn^ he fings like Mon« 
tague* 
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THE Life of Dr. PARNELL Is a tafk which 
I fliould very willingly decline, fince it has 
been lately written by Goldfmith, a man of fuch. 
variety of powers, and fuch felicity of performance, 
that he always feemed to do beft that which he was 
domg; a man who had the art of being minute 
without tedioufnefs, and general without confufion ; 
whofe language was copious without exuberance, 
cxaft without conftraint, and eafy without weaknefs. 
What fuch an author has told, who would tell 
dgain ? I have made an abflraft from his larger nar- 
rative ; and have this gratification from my attempt, 
that it gives mean opportunity of paying due tribute' 
to the memory of Goldfmith. 

To yi^ yifof'i t^^ ^octoyltav* 

THOMAS PARNELL was the fon of a 

commonwealthfman of the fame name, who, at the 

lUftoration, left Conglcton in Chcfliire, where the 

Vol. X. E family 
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family had been cftablilhed for fcveral centuries^ 
andy fettling in Ireland, purchafed an eftate^ which, 
with his lands in Chefhrre, defcended to the poet, 
who was born at Dublin in 1679; and, after the 
ufual education at a grammar-fchool, was, at the 
age of thirteen, admitted into the College, where, 
in 1700, he became mafter of arts; and was the 
fame )pcar ordained a deacon, though under the ca- 
nonical age, by a difpenfation from the bifhop of 
Derry. 

About three years afterwards he was made a prieft ; 
and in 1705 Dr. A(he, the bilhop of Clogher, con- 
ferred upon him the archdeaconry of Clogher. 
About the fan>e time he married Mrs. Anoe Min- 
chin, an amiable lady, by whom he had two fons, 
who died young, and a daughter who long furvived 
him. 

At the cjcftion of the Whigs, in the end of queen 
Anne^s reign, Parnell was perfuaded to change hia. 
party, not without much cenfure frony thofe whom, 
he forfook, and was received by the new miniftry as 
a valuable reinforcement. When the earl of Oxford 
was told that Dr. Parnell waited among the crowd 
m the outer room, he went by the perfuafion of. 
Swift, with his treafurer's ftaff in his hand, to en- 
quire for him, and to bid him welcome ; and, as;, 
may be inferred from Pope's dedication, admitted 
him as a favourite companion to his convivial hours, 
but, as it feems often to have happened in thofe 
times to the favourites of the Great, without atten- 
tion to his fortune, which, however, wa^ in no great 
need of improvemeat. 

ParneB^,. 
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ParneU, who did not want ambition or vanity*, 
was defirous to make himfelf confpicuous, and to 
fliew how worthy he w^is^ of high preferment. As 
he thought himfelf qualiiied to become a popular 
preacher, he difplayed his elocution with great fuc- 
cefsin the pulpits of London ; but the queen's death 
putting an end to his exped:ations, abated his dili* 
gence 5 and Pope reprefents him as falling ffom that 
time into intemperance of wine. That in his latter 
life he was too much a lover of the bottle, is not de- 
nied ; but I have heard it imputed to a caufe more 
likeljr to obtain forgivenefs from mankind, the un* 
timely death of a darling fon ; or, as others tell, the 
lofs of his wife, who died (171 2) in the midft of his 
expe£btions. 

He was now to derive every future addition to his 
preferments from his perfonal intereft with his pri* 
vate friends, and he was not long unregarded. He 
was warmly recommended by Swift to archbilhop 
King, who gave him a prebend in 17 13; and in 
May 1 716 prefcnted him to the vicarage of Finglafs 
in the diocefe of Dublin, worth four hundred poundi 
a year. Such notice from fuch a mnn inclines me to 
believe, that the vice of which he has been accufed 
was not grofs, or not notorious. 

But his profperity did not laft long. His end, 
whatever was its caufe, was now approaching. He 
enjoyed his preferment little more than a year ; for 
in July 1 717, in his thirty-eighth year, he died at 
Chefter on his way to Ireland. 

He feems to have been one of thofe poets who 
take delight in writing. He contributed to the pa- 
pers of that time, and probably publiflied more than 

E 2 he 
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he owned. He left many compofitioDs behind hitn# 
of which Pope feleded thofe which he thought beft^ 
and dedicated them to the earl of Oxford. Of thefc. 
Goldfmith has given an opinion^ and hU criticifm It; 
is feldom fafe to contradid. He bellows }uft praife, 
upon the ^he Rife of Woman, the Fairy Tale, and the 
Pervigilium Veneris ; but has very properly remarked,^ 
that in the Battle of Mice and Frogs the Greek names 
have not in Englifli their original efie£t. 

He tells us, that tht Bookworm is borrowed from. 
Beza ; but he Ihould have added, with modern • ap- 
plications : and, when he difcovers that Gay BacchtUx 
is translated from Augurellus, he ought to have re- 
rparked that the latter part is purely Parnell's. Ano^; 
ther poem, When Spring comes on, is, he fays, taken^ 
from the French. I would add, that the defcription 
of Barrennefs, in bis verfes to Pope, was borrowed, 
from Secundus •, but lately fearching for the paflagc- 
vvhich I had formerly read, I could not find it. The^, 
Wght'piece on Death is indireilly preferred by Gold-^ 
fmith to Gray's Church-yard \ but, in my opinion. 
Gray has the advantage in dignity, variety, and ori- 
ginality of fcntiment. He obferves, that the ftory 
of the Hermit is in Morels Dialogues and Howell's Let-, 
tersj and fuppofes it to have been originally Arabian^^ 

Goldfmith has not taken any notice of the Elegy 
to the old Beauty y which is perhaps the meaneft;. 
nor of the Allegory on Man, the happiejfl: of Parncirs, 
performances. The hint of the Hymn to Contentment^ 
1 fufpedt to have been borrowed from Cleiveland. 

The general character of Parnell is not great extent 
of comprehenfion, or fertility of mind. Of the little, 
that appears ftill lefs is his own. His praife muft 

be 
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be derived from the eafy fweetnefs of his diftion : 
in his verfes there is more happinefs than pains ; he 
is fprightly without effort, and always delights, though 
he never raviihes j every thing is proper, yet every 
thing feems cafual. If there is fome appearance of 
riaboration in the HermU^ the narrative, as it is lefs 
airy, is lefs pleafing. Of his other compofitions it 
is impoffible to fay whether they are the productions 
of Nature, fo excellent as not to want the help of 
Art, or of Art fo refined tis to refemble Nature. 

This criticifm relates only to the pieces publKhed 
by Pope. Of the large appendages whidh I find in 
the laft edition, I can only fty, that I know not 
whence they came, nor have ever enquired whither 
they are going. They ftaod upon the faith of the 
compilers. 
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SAMUEL GARTH was of a good family 
in Yorkfhire, and ffom fome fchool in his own 
country became a ftudent at Peter-houfe in Cam- 
bridge, where he refided till he became doQior of 
phyfick on July the 7th, 1691. He was examined 
before the College at London on March the 1 2th, 
1 69 1 -2, and admitted fellow Jupe 26th, 1693. He 
was foon fo much diftinguilhed by his converfation 
and accomplifliments, as to obtain very extenfive 
praftice ; and, if a pamphlet of thofe times may be 
credited, had the favour and confidence of one party, 
as Radcliffe had of the other. 

He is always mentioned as a man of benevolence ; 
and it is juft to fuppofe that his defire of helping 
the helplefs difpofed him to fo much zeal for the 
Difpenfary ; an undertaking, of which fome account, 
however fhort, is proper to be given. 

Whether what Temple fays be true, that phyfi- 
cians have had mor^ learning than the other facul- 
ties, I will not flay to enquire ; but, I believe, every 

man 
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HMti Ifi'sk found i« pftyficians great liberality and dig- 
liity of fentiment, very prompt effufion of benefi- 
tericc, and willingnefs to exert a lucrative art where 
there is n^o hope of lucre. Agfeeably to this cha- 
racter, the College of Phyficians, ih July 1687, pub- 
lilhed an edift, requiring all the fellc^ws, tandidates, 
and licentiates, to give gratuitous Advice to the 
neighbouritig pOor. 

This ediflt was fent to the court of aldermen; atid^ 
VL queftion being made to whom the appellation ojf 
the />d^ Ihould be extended, the College anfwercd, 
that it fliould be fuifEcient to bring a tellimonia! fVoni 
the clergyman officiating in the parilh where the pa- 
tient refided. 

After a year's experience, the phyficians found 
their charity fruftrated by fome malignant oppofition, 
and made to a great degree vain by the high price 
ofphyfick; they therefore voted, in Auguft 1688, 
that the laboratory of the College fhould be accom- 
modated to^ the preparation of medicines, and ano- 
ther room prepared for their reception ; and that the 
tontributors to the expence fliould manage the charity. 

It was now expefted, that the apothecaries would 
have undertaken the care of providing medicines; 
but they took another courfe. Thinking the whole 
defign pernicious to their intereft, they endeavoured 
to raife a faftion againft it in the College, and found 
fome phyficians mean enough to folicit their patron- 
age, by betraying to them the counfels of the Col- 
lege. The greater parr, however, enforced by a new 
edift, in 1694, the former order of 1687, and fent 
it to the mayor and aldermen, who appointed a com- 
mittee to treat with the College, and fettle the mode 
i>f adminiftering the charity, 
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It was dcfired by the aldermen, that the teftlmo- 
nials of churchwardens and overfeers fliould be ad- 

Ijiiitcedj and that all hired fervants, and all appren* 

rtices to haodicraftfmen, Ihould be confidcred z%pmrn 
This like wife was granted by the College. 

It was then confidered who ihould diftributc the 
medicines, and who fliould fettle their prices. The 
phyficians procured fome apothecaries to undertake 
the difpenfation, and offered that the warden and 
company of the Apothecaries fliould adjuft the price* ^ 

' This offer was rejefted ; and the apothecaries who | 
had engaged to affill the charity were confidered as 
traytors to the company, threatened with the impofi' 
tion of troublefome offices, and deterred from the 
performance of their engagements. The apocheca* 
ties ventured upon publick oppofition, and prefentcd 

(a kind of remonftrance againft the dcfign to the com- 
mittee of the city, which the phyficians condefcend- 
ed to confute ; and at leail the traders feem ro have 
prevailed among the fons of trade ; for the propofal 
of the College having been confidered, a paper of 

I approbation was drawn up, but poBponed and for* 
gotten. 

The phyficians ftill perfifted ; and in 1696 a fub- 
fcription was raifed by themfelves, according to ati 
agreement prefixed to the Difpenfary. The poor M 
were, for a time, fupplied with medicines ; for how ™ 
long a time, I know not. The medicinal charity^ 
like others, began with ardour, but foon remitted, 
and at laft died gradually away. 

About the time of the fubicription begins the ac* 
tion of the Difpenfary, The Poem, as its fob j eft 
was prefent and popular, co operated with paflSons 
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jmd prejudices then prevalentj and^ with fuch auxUUf* 
ries to its intrinfick merit, was univerfally and libe* 
rally applauded. It was on the fide of charity againft 
the intrigues of intereft, and of re^br learning againii: 
licentious ufurpation of medical authority, and was 
therefore naturally favoured by thofc who read and 
can judge of poetry. 

In 1697, Garth fpoke that which is now called 
the Harveian Oration ; which the authors of the 
Bipgraphia mention with more praife than the paC- 
iage quoted in their notes will fully juftify. Garthj 
fpeaking of the mifchiefs done by quacks, has thefe 
cxpreflions : ** Non tamen telis vulnerat ifta agyrta- 
*• rum colluvies, fed thcriaca quadam magis perni- 
** ciofa, non pyrio, fed pglvere nefcio quo exotico 
•* certat, non globulis plumbeis, fed pilulis agque 
" lethalibus interficit/' This was certainly thought 
&ne by the author, and is dill admired by his bio« 
grapher. In Odober 1702, he became one of the 
cenfors of the College. 

Garth, being an aftive and zealous Whig, was a 
member of the Kit-cat club, and, by confequence, 
familiarly known to all the great men of that deno- 
mination. In 1 7 10, when the government fell into 
other hands, be writ to lord Godolphin, on his dif- 
piiffion, a fliort ppem, which was criticifed in the 
pxaminer^ and fo fuccefsfully either defended or eX' 
cufed by Mr. Addifon, that, for the fake of the 
vindication, it ought to be preferved. 

At the acceflion qf the prefent family his merirs 
wcrp acknowledged aqd rewarded. He was knighted 
with the fword of his hero, Marlborough ; and was 
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ma^c phyfician in ordinary to the king, and pHyffi 
cian-general to the army. 

He then undertook an edition of Ovid^s Metamor- 
phofes, tranfiated ty feveral hands i which he re- 
commended by a Preface, written with more oflen^ 
tat ion than ability : his notions are half- formed, and 
his n)aterials irnmerhodically confufed. This was 
his laft work. He died Jan. 18, 1717-18, and was 
buried at Harrow-on-the-HilU 

His perfonal chara£ter feems to have been focial 
and liberal. He communicated himfelf through a 
very wide extent of acquaintance ; and though firm 
in a party, at a time when firmnefs included viru** 
lence, yet he imparted his kindnefs to thofe who were 
not fuppofed to favour his principles* He was an 
early encouragcr of Pope, and was at once the frien4 
of Addifon and of GranviUe, He is accufed of vo* 
luptuoufnefs and irrcligion ; and Pope, who fays, 
that ** if ever there was a good Chriftian, without 
^* knowing himfelf to be fo, it was Dr, Garth/' 
feems not able to deny what he is angry to hear, and 
loth to confefs. 

Pope afterwards declared himfelf convinced^ that 
Garth died in the communion of the Church of 
Rome, having been privately reconciled. It is ob- 
ferved by Lowth, that there is lefs diftance than is 
thought between fcepticlfm and popery ; and that a 
mind, wearied with perpetual doubt, willingly feeks 
repofe in the bofom of an infallible Church. 

His poetry has been praifed at leaft equally to its 
merit. In the Dtfpenfary there is a flrain of fmootU 
and free verfification ; but few lines are eminently 
elegant. No ^affages fall below q^ediocricy^ and 

few 
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few rife much above it. The plan feems formed 
without juft proportion to the fubje&; the means 
and end have no neceflary connection. Refml^ ii| 
his Preface to P&pe'% Eflay, remarl^s, that Garth ex* 
faibits no difcrimination of characters ; and that what 
any one fays ipight, with equal propriety, h^ve been 
faid by another. The general dcfign is, perhaps, 
open to criticifm ; but the compoiition can feldoni 
be charged with inaccuracy or negligence. The 
author neyer ilumbers in felf-iodulgence ; his full 
vigour is always exerted ; fcarcely a line is left unfi^ 
nilhed ; nor is it eafy to find an expreffion ufed by 
conftrainty or a thought imperfedly exprefTed. It 
was remarked by Pope, that the Difpenfary had beeii 
corrected in every edition, and that every change 
was an improvement. It appears, however, to want 
fomething of poetical ardour^ and foniethin^ of gene* 
ral delegation ; and therefore, fince it has been nc^ 
longer fupported by accidental and intrinfick popiv* 
larity^ it h^ been fcarcely able to fupport itfeif^ 
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NICHOLAS ROWE was born at Little 
Bcckford, in Bedfordlhire, in 1673. His 
faniily had long pofleffed a confiderable eftate, with 
a good houfe, at Lambertoun * in Devonihire. The 
anceftor from whom he defcended in a diredt line re- 
ceived the arms borne by his defcendants for his 
bravery in the Holy War. His father, John Rowe, 
who was the firft that quitted his paternal acres to 
prajftife any art of profit, profefled the law^ and 
publifhed Benlow's and Dallifon's Reports in the 
reign of James the Second, when, in oppofition to 
the notions, then diligently propagated, of difpenfing 
power, he ventured to remark bow low his authors 
rated the prerogative. He was made a ferjeant, and 
died April 30, 1692. He was buried in the Tem- 
ple church. 

Nicholas was firft fent to a private fchool at High* 
gate ; and, being afterwards removed to Weftmin» 

♦ In the VUUre, Lamertcn* Qng. Edit. 
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ftef, was at twelve years* chofcn one of tfie king^s 
fchplars. His matter was Bufby, who fufFered none* 
of his fcholars to let their powers lie ufelefs ; and hir 
axercifes in feveral languages are faid to have been 
written with uncommon degrees of excellence, and^ 
yet to have coft him very little labour. 

At (ixteen he had, in his father's opinion, madte. 
advances in learning fufficient to qualify him for the 
ftudy of law, and was entered a fludent of the Mid- 
dle Temple, where for fome time he read ftatutes' 
and repons with proficiency proportionate to thcl 
force of his mind, which was already fuch that her 
«ideavoured to comprehend law, not as a feries of 
precedents, or colleftion of pofitive precepts, but 
as a fyftem of rational government, and impartial 
juftice. 

When he was nineteen, he was, by the death of 
of his father, left more to his own direAion, and pro- 
bably from that time fuffered law gradually to give* 
way to poetry. At twenty-five he produced the 
Ambitious Step-Mother, which was received with (o 
much favour, that he devoted himfclf from that' 
time wholly to elegant literature. 

His next tragedy (1702) was Tamerlane, in which, 
under the name of Tamerlane, he intended to cba- 
rafterize king William, and Lewis the Fourteenth 
under Bajazet. The virtues of Tamerlane feem to 
have been arbitrarily affigned him by his poet, for V 
know not that hiftory gives any other qualities than 
thofe which make a conqueror. The fafhion, how- 
ever, of the time was, to accumulate upon Lewis all 

* He was not deaed till i68a. N, 
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that can raifc horror and detefiation ; and whatever 
good was withheld from him^ that it mighc not b 
thrown away, was beflowed upon king Wiliiam. 

This was the tragedy which Rowe valued moft 
Itnd that which probably, by the help of political 
j auxiliaries, excited mofl: applaufe ; but occafional 
. poetry muft often content itfelf with occafional praife. 
Tamerlane has for a long time been afted only once^ 
m year, oo the night when king William landed. Our 
quarrel with Lewis has been long over; and it now, 
gratifies neither zeal nor malice to fee him painted 
with aggravated features, like a Saracen upon a fign* 

The i*Wr Penitent^ his next production (1703), 
is one of the moft pleafing tragedies on the tlage, 
where it fliU keeps its turns of appearing, and pro 
bably will long keep them, for there is fcarcely any 
work of any poet at once fa interefting by the fable^ 
and fo delightful by the language. The flory is do- 
meflick, and therefore eafily received by the imagi* 
nation, and afSmilated to common life; the diftion 
is exquifitely harmonious, and foft or Iprightly as oc- 
casion requires- 

The charafter of Lot bar ia feems to have been ex* 
panded by Richard ton into Lovelace; but he has ex- 
celled his original in the moral effeft of the fidion 
LothariQ^ with gaiety which cannot be haced^ an 
bravery which cannot be dcfpifcd, retains too much 
of the fpeflator's kindncfs. It was in the power of 
Richardfon alone to teach us at once efleem and de^ 
tedation, 10 make virtuous refcntnient over-power 
all the benevolence which wit^ elegance^ and courage,, 
naturally excite; and to lofe at laft the hero in the 
villain. 

a The 
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Tbe fifth a£fc is not equal to the former; the eventt 
ef the drama are exhaufted^ and little remains but tf>, 
talk of what is pait. It has been obferved^ that the 
title of the play does not fufficiently correlpond Vfith 
the behaviour of Caliila^ who at laft fiiews no evt<« 
dent figos of repentance^ but may be reafonablf 
fufpefted of feeling pain from detedion rather tbait 
from guilty and exprefies more ihame than forrow, 
1^ more rage than (hame. 

His next (1706) was Ufyjfes; which* with the conv 
mon fate of mythological dories, is now generally 
negleAcd. We have been too early acquainted ^ith 
i;he poetical heroes, to exped: any pleafure from 
theii' revival ; to Ihew them, as they have already, 
been ihewn, is to difguft by repetition ; to give theta 
new qualitiesi or new adventures, is to offend by vio^ 
kting received notions. 

The Royal Convtrt (1708) feenw to have a bettet 
claim to longevity. The fable is drawn from an ob-. 
icure and barbarous age, to which fiiftions are more 
cafily and properly adapted ; for when objefts arc 
imperfedtly feen, they eafily take forms from imagr« 
nation. The fcene lies among our anceftors in our 
own country, and therefore very eafily catches atten- 
tioiu Rodogune is a perfonage truly tragical, of high 
fyinXy and violent pa0ionj, great with tempeftuousi 
dignity, and wicked with a foul that would have beea 
heroick if it had been virtuous. The motto feem* 
to tell, that this play was not fuccefsful. 

Rowe does not always remember what his charac- 
ters require. In Tamerlane there is fome ridiculous 
naemioft of the (5od of Love ; and Rodogune, a fa- 

vage 
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▼age Saxoti^ talks of Venus, and the eagle that bears 
the thunder of Jupiter* 

This play difcovers its owa date, by a prediaionul 
of the t/j^JiW, in imitation of Cranmer*s prophetickrj 
. promifcs to Hmry the Eighth* The anticipated blef-* 
I fings of union are not very naturally introduced, nor^J 
lirery happily exprefled* 

|< He once (1706) tried to change his hand. He* 
Iveotured on a comedy, and produced the BUeri. 
■•with which, though it was unfavourably treated 
P>y the audience, he was himfelf delighted ; for he:f 
is faid to have fat in the houfe laughing with great 
Tehemence, whenever he had, in his own opinion, h 
produced a jeft; But, fioding that he and the pub- m 
lick had no fympathy of mirth, be tried at lighter 
fcenes no more. M 

After the Royal Convert (1714) appeared Jane 
Shore^ written, as its author profeifes, in imitation 0/ 
Shakfpean's ftyle. In what he thought himfelf an 
imitator of Shakfpeare, it is not cafy to conceive. 
The numbers, the diflion, the fentiments, and the 
condu6t> every thing in which imitation can conDft, 
are remote in the utmoft degree from the manner of 
Shakfpeare; whofe dramas it refembles only as it is 
an Englifli (lory^ and as fome of the perfons have 
their names in biftory. This play, confiiling chiefly 
of domeflick fcenes and private diftrefsj lays hold 
upon the heart. The wife is forgiven becaufe flie 
repents, and the hulband is honoured becaufe he for- 
gives. This, therefore, is one of thofe pieces which 
we ftill welcome on the flage. — 

His laft tragedy (1715) was haiy Jans Greym | 
This fubjed had been chofen by Mr. Smith, whofc 
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papers were put into Rowe's hands fuch as he dc- 
fcribes them in his preface. This play has likewife 
funk into oblivion. From this time he gave nothing 
more to the ftage. 

Being by a competent fortune exempted from any 
neceffity of combating his inclination, he never wrote 
in diftrefs, and therefore does not appear to have 
ever written in hafte. His works were finiflied to his 
own approbation, and bear few marks of negligence 
or hurry. It is remarkable, that his prologues and 
epilogues are all his own, though he fometimes fup- 
plied others ; he afforded help, but did not folicit it. 

As his (ludies necefiarily made him acquainted 
with Shakfpeare, and acquaintance produced venera- 
tion,, he undertook (1709) an edition of his works, 
from which he neither received much praife, nor 
feems to have expected it ; yet, I believe, thofe who 
compare it with former copies will find that he has 
done more than he promifed ; and that, without the 
pomp of notes or boafts of criticifm, many paffages 
are happily reftored. He prefixed a life of the au- 
thor, fuch as tradition, then almoft expiring, could 
fupply, and a preface * ; which cannot be faid to 
difcover much profundity or penetration. He at 
leaft contributed to the popularity of bis author. 

He was willing enough to improve his fortune by 
other arts than poetry. He was under-fccretary for 
three years when the duke of Quecnlberry was fccre- 
tary of flate, and iafterwards applied to the earl of 
Oxford for fome publick employment -f. Oxford 

* Mr. Rowe*8 Preface, however, is not diftin^, as it might be 
fuppofed from this paiTage from the Life* R. 
t Spence* 
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enjoined him to fludy Spanifli ; and when, fome trme 
afterwards, he came again, and faid that he had 
mattered it, difmifled him with this congratulatioD, 
*^ Then, Sir, I envy yo<i the pleafure of reading Doit 
** Quixote in the original.** 

This (lory is fufficiently attefted ; but why Ox- 
ford, who defired to be thought a favourer of litera* 
ture, fliould. thus infult a man of acknowledged me- 
rit ; or how Rowe, who was fo keen a Whig * that 
he did not willingly converfe with men of the oppo- 
lite party, could a(k preferment from Oxford ; it is 
not now poffible to difcover. Pope, who told the 
ftory, did not fay on what occaiion the advice was 
given; and, though he owned Rowe's difappoint- 
ment, doubted whether any injury was intended him, 
but thought it rather lord Oxford's odd way. 

It is likely that he lived on difcontented through 
the reft of queen Anne's reign ; but the time came 
at laft when he found kinder friends. At the accef- 
fion of king George he was made poet^laureat ; I am 
afraid by the ejeftion of poor Nahum Tate, wh6 
(1716) died in the Mint, where he was forced to 
feek fhelter by extreme poverty. He was made like- 
wife one of the landfurveyors of the cuftoms of the 
port of London. The prince of Wales chofe him 
clerk of his council ; and the lord-chancellor Parker^ 
as foon as he received the feals, appointed him, un- 
alked, fecretary of the prefentations. Such an ac- 
cumulation of employments undoubtedly produced a 
very confiderablc revenue. 

Having already tranflated fome parts of Lucan's 
Pbarjaliay which had been publilhed in the Mifcel- 

* Spencc. 
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lames, and doubtlefs received many praifes, he un- 
dertook a verfion of the whole work, which he lived 
to finrfh, but not to publilh. It feems to have been 
printed under the care of Dr. Welwood, who pre- 
fixed the author's life, in which is contained the fol- 
lowing character : 

" As to his perfon, it was graceful and well made; 
" his face regular, and of a manly beauty. As his 
" foul was well-lodged, fo its rational and animal fa- 
" culties excelled in a high degree. He had a quick 
** and fruitful invention, a deep penetration, and a 
** large compafs of thought, with Angular dexterity 
** and eafinefs in making his thoughts to be under- 
'^ flood. He was matter of moft parts of polite 
** learning, cfpecially the claffical authors, both 
*' Greek and Latin; underftood the French, Italian, 
**and Spanifh languages ; and fpoke the firft fluently, 
*'and the other two tolerably well. 

** He had likewife read moft of the Greek and 
^* Roman hiftories in their original languages, and 
•• moft that are wrote in Engliih, French, Italian, 
" and Spanifli. He had a good tafte in philofophy ; 
** aqd, having a firm impreffion of religion upon his 
*^ mind, he took great delight in divinity and eccle- 
^* fiaftical hiftory, in both which he made great ad- 
" vances in the times he retired into the country, 
** which was frequent. He exprefled, on all occa- 
** fions, his full perfuafion of the truth of Revealed 
** Religion ; and being a fincere member of the Efia- 
^^ bliflied Church himfelf, he pitied, but condemned 
^* not, thofe that diffented from it. He abhorred the 
** principles of perfecuting men upon the account of 
"their opinions in. religion; and being ftrifl: in his 

F 2 *'own. 
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*' own, he took it not upon him to ccnfure thofe of 
*^ another pcrfuafion. His convcrfation was pleafant, 
" witty, and learned, without the leaft tindture of 
*^ affeftation or pedantry ; and his inimitable manner 
*^ of diverting and enlivening the company made it 
^^ impoffible for any one to be out of humour when 
*^ he was in it. Envy and detradion feemed to be 
** entirely foreign to his conftitution ; and whatever. 
*' provocations he met with at any time, he pafled 
" them over without the leaft thought of refentment. 
•^ or revenge. As Homer had a Zoilus, fo Mr.. 
" Rowe had fometimes his : for there were not want- 
*^ ing malevolent people, and pretenders to poetry. 
** too, that would now-and-then bark at his beft per- 
•*formances; but he was fo muchconfciousof hisown 
'^ genius, and had fo much good-nature, as to forgive 
^* them ; nor could he ever be tempted to return 
** them an anfwer. 

** The love of learning and poetry made him not 
*^ the lefs fit for bufinefs, and nobody applied himfelf 
^^ clofer to it, when it required his attendance. The 
" late duke of Queenlberry, when he was fecretary 
*^ of ftate, made him his fecretary for publick affairs; 
** and when that truly great man came to know him 
" well, he was never fo pleafed as when Mr. Rowe 
^* was in his company. After the duke's death, all 
** avenues were ttopped to his preferment; and, 
" during the reft of that reign, he pafTed his time 
" with the Mufes and his books, and fometimes the 
^^ converfation of his friends. 

" When he had juft got to be eafy in his fortune, 
*^ and was in a fair way to make it better, death 
*^ fwept him away, and in him deprived the world of 

*^one 
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" one of the beft men, as well as one of the beft ge- 
" niufes, of the age. He died like a Chriftian and a 
*^ Philofopher, in charity with all mankind, and with 
*^ an abfolute rcfignation to the will of God. He 
*' kept up his good-humour to the laft ; and took 
^^ leave of his wife and friends, immediately before 
** his laft agony, with the fame tranquillity of mind, 
*^ and the fame indifference for life, as though he 
*^ had been upon taking but a fliort journey. He was 
*^ twice married ; firft to a daughter of Mr. Parfons, 
'^ one of the auditors of the revenue ; and afterwards 
•* to a daughter of Mr. Devenifli, of a good family in 
'* Dorfctfhire. By the firft he had a fon ; and by the 
*^ fecond a daughter, married afterwards to Mr. Fane. 
" He died the fixth of December, 17 18, in the forty- 
'* fifth year of his age -, and was buried the nine- 
*• teenth of the fame month in Weftminfter-abbey, in 
" the aifle where many of our Englifh poets are in- 
^^ terred, over-againft Chaucer, his body being at- 
^^ tended by a feleft number of his friends, and the 
*^ dean and choir officiating at the funeral." 

To this character, which is apparently given with 
the fondnefs of a friend, may be added the tcftimony 
of Pope, who fays, in a letter to Blount, " Mr. Rowe 
*« accompanied me, and pafled a week in the Foreft, 
^' I need not tell you how much a man of his turn 
*^ entertained me ; but I muft acquaint you, there is 
** a vivacity and gaiety of difpofition, almoft pecu- 
** liar to him, which make it impoffible to part from 
<* him without that uneafinefs which generally fuc- 
** ceeds all our pleafure.'* 

J^ope has left behind him another mention of his 
F 3 com- 
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companion, lefs advantageous, which is thus reported 
by Dr. Warburton : 

*^ Rowe, in Mr. Pope's opinion, maintained a dc- 
*^ cent charafter, but bad no heart. Mr. Addifqa 
*^ was juftly offended with fome behaviour which 
^^ arofe from that want, and eftranged himfelf from 
** him ; which Rowe felt very feverely. Mr. Pope, 
** their common friend, knowing this, took .an op- 
" portunity, at fome jundurc of Mr. Addifon's ad- 
** vancement, to tell him how poor Rowe was 
*^ grieved at his difpleafure, and what fatisfadion he 
** expreffed at Mr. Addifon's good fortune, which hp 
^^ exprcffed fo naturally, that he (Mr. Pope) could 
*' not but think him fincere. Mr. Addifon replied, 
*' M do not fufpeft that he feigned ; but the levity 
^^ of his heart is fuch, that he is ftruck with any 
^'new adventure; and it would affed him juft in the 
" fame manner, if he heard 1 was going to be hang- 
** ed.' — Mr. Pope faid, he could not deny but Mr« 
** Addifon undeiftood Rowe well." 

This cenfure time has not left us the power of con- 
firming or refuting; but obfervation daily fliews, 
that much ftrefs is not to be laid on hyperbolical acr 
cufations, and pointed fentences, which even he that 
utters them defires to be applauded rather than cre- 
dited. Addifon can hardly be fuppofed to have 
meant all that he faid. Few characters can bear the 
microfcopick fcrutiny of wit quickened by anger ; 
and perhaps the beft advice to authors would be, 
that they ftiould keep out of the way of one another. 

Rowe is chiefly to be confidered as a tragick writer 
and a tranflator. In his attempt at comedy he failed 
fo ignominioufly, that his Biter is not inferted in his 

works 
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works ; and his occafional poems and ihorC compofi- 
tions are rarely worthy either praile or cenfurc ; for 
they feem the cafual Tports of a mind feeking rather 
to amul'e its leifure than to exercife its powers. 

In the conftrudtion of his dramas, there is not 
much art; he is not a nice obferver of the Unities. 
He extends time and varies place as his convenience 
requires. To vary the place is not, in my opi- 
nion, any violation of Nature, if the change be made 
between the afts ; for it is no lefs eafy for the fpedta- 
tor to fuppofe himfelf at Athens in the fecond a&, 
than at Thebes in the firft ; but to change the fcene, 
as is done by Rowe, in the middle of an a&, is to 
add more ad:s to the play, fince an aft is fo much 
of the bufinefs as is tranfafted without interruption. 
Rowe, by this licence, eafily extricates himfelf from 
difficulties; as in Jane Gray, when we have been 
terrified with all the dreadful pomp of publick exe- 
cution, and are wondering how the heroine or the 
poet will proceed, no fooner has Jane pronounced 
fome prophetick rhymes,' than — pa-fs and be gone— ^ 
the fcene clofes, and Pembroke and Gardiner are 
turned out upon the ftage. 

I know not that there can be found in his plays 
any deep fearch into nature, any accurate difcrimi- 
nations of kindred qualities, or nice difplay of paffion 
in its progrefs ; all is general and undefined. Nor 
does he much intereft or affe£l the auditor, except 
in Jane Shore^ who is always feen and heard with 
pity. Jlicia is a character of empty noife, with no 
refemblance to real forrow or to natural madnefs. 

Whence, then, has Howe his reputation > From 
the reafonablenefs and propriety of fome of his fcenes, 
from the elegance of his didion, and the fuavity of 
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his vcrfc. He feldom moves either pity or terrouf, 
bat he often elevates the fentiments; he feldom 
pierces the breaft, but he always delights the ear, 
and often improves the underftanding. 

His tranflation of the Golden Verfes, and of the 
firft book of ^llefs Poem, have nothing in them 
remarkable. The Golden Verfes are tedious. 

The verfion of Lucan is one of the greateft produc- 
tions of Englilh poetry ; for there is perhaps none that 
fo completely exhibits the genius and fpirit of the ori- 
ginal. Lucan is diftin^iihed by a kind of didatorial or 
philofophick dignity, rather, as Quintiiian obfcrves, 
declamatory than poetical ; full of ambitious mora- 
lity and pointed fentences, comprifed in vigorous 
and animated lines. This charaSer Rowe has very 
diligently and fuccefsfully preferved. His verfifica- 
tion, which is fuch as his contemporaries pradlifed, 
without any attempt at innovation or improvement, 
feldom wants either melody or force. His author*s 
fenfe is fometimes a little diluted by additional infu« 
jions, and fometimes weakened by too much expan* 
lion. But fuch faults are to be expedted in all tranf- 
lations, from the conftraint of meafures and diffimi- 
litude of languages. The Pharfalia of Rowe de- 
ferves more notice than it obtains, and as it is morQ 
read will be more eftecn^ed. 
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JOSEPH ADDISON was born on the firft of 
May, 1672, at Milfton, of which his father, Lan- 
celot Addifon, was then redlor, near Ambrofebury 
in Wiltlhire, and appearing weak and unlikely to 
live, he was chriftened the fame day. After the 
ufual domeftick education, which, from the cha- 
rader of his father, may be reafonably fuppofcd to 
have given him ftrong impreffions of piety, he was 
committed to the care of Mr. Nailh at Ambrofebury, 
and afterwards of Mr. Taylor at Salifbury. 

Not to name the fchool or the mailers of men il- 
luftrious for literature, is a kind of hiftorical fraud, 
by which honefl fame is injurioufly diminifhed : I 
would therefore trace him through the whole procels 
of his education. In 1683, in the beginning of his 
twelfth year, his father, being made dean of Lich- 
field, naturally carried his family to his new refi- 
dence, and, I believe, placed him for fome time, 
probably not long, under Mr, Shaw, then mafter of 
the fchool at Lichfield, father of the late Dr. Peter 

Shaw. 
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Shaw. Of chis interval his biographers have given 
no account, and I know it only from a ftory of a 
harring'OUty told me, when I was a boy, by Andrew 
Corbet of Shroplhire, who bad heard it from Mr. 
Pigot his uncle. 

The practice of barring-out was a favage licence, 
pradifed in many fchools to the end of the laft cen- 
tury, by which the boys, when the periodical vaca- 
tion drew near, growing petulant at the approach of 
liberty, fome days before the time of regular recefs, 
took poffeffion of the fchool, of which they barred 
the doors, and bade their mailer defiance from the 
windows. It is not eafy to fuppofe, that on fuch 
occaiions the matter would do more than laugh ; 
yet, if tradition may be credited, he often ftruggled 
hard to force or furprife the garrifon. The mailer, 
when Pigot was a fchooUboy, was barred-out ac 
Lichfield ; and the whole operation, as he faid, was 
planned and conducted by Addifon. 

To judge better of the probability of this ftory, I 
have enquired when he was fent to the Chartreux ; 
but, as he was not one of thofe who enjoyed the 
Founder's benefaftion, there is no account preferved 
of his admiffion. At the fchool of the Chartreux, 
to which he was removed either from that of Salif- 
bury or Lichfield, he purfued his juvenile ftudies 
under the care of Dr. Ellis, and contrafted that inti- 
macy with Sir Richard Steele, which their joint la* 
bours have fo eflfcdlually recorded. 

Of this memorable friendfhip the greater praife 
mud be given to Steele. It is not hard to love thofe 
from whom nothing can be feared ; and Addifon 
never confidcred Steele as a rival ; but Steele lived, 

as 
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ds he confefles^ under an habitual fubjedion to the 
predominating genius of Addifon, whom he always 
mentioned with reverence, and treated with obfequi* 
oufnefs. 

Addifon*, who knew his own dignity, could not 
always forbear to (hew it, by playing a little upon 
his admirer ; but he was in no danger of retort : his 
jefts were endured without refiftance or refentment. 

But the fneer of jocularity was not the worft. 
Steele, whofe imprudence of generofity, or vanity of 
profufion^ kept him always incurably neceffitous, 
upon fome preffing exigence, in an evil hour, bor- 
rowed an hundred pounds of his friend, probably 
without much purpofe of repayment ; but Addifon, 
who feems to have had other notions of a hundred 
pounds, grew impatient of delay, and reclaimed his 
loan by an execution. Steele felt with great fenfi- 
bility the obduracy of his creditor ; but with emo- 
tions of forrow rather than of anger ^» 

In 1687 he was entered into Queen's College in 
Oxford, where, in 1689, the accidental perufal of 
fome Latin verfes gained him the patronage of Dr. 
Lancafter, afterwards provoft of Queen's College ^ 
by whofe recommendation he was elected into Mag- 

* Spence. 

t This fa6l was communicated to Johnfon in my hearing by a 
perfon of unqueflionable veracity, but whofe name I am not at li- 
berty to mention. He had it, as he told us, from lady Primrofe, 
to whom Steele related it with tears in Kis eyes. The late Dr. 
Siinton confirmed it to me, by faying, that he had heard it from 
Mr, Hooke, author of the Roman Hiftory ; and he, from Mr. 
Pope. H. 

See, Victor's Letters, vol. I. p. 328, this tranfadion fome- 
what differently related* K. 

dalen 
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dalcn College as a Demy, a term by which that fo- 
ciety denominates thofe which are elfewhere Called 
Scholars ; young men, who partake of the founder's 
benefaftion, and fucceed in their order to vacant 
fellowfhips *. 

Here he continued to cultivate poetry and criti- 
cifm, and grew firft eminent by his Latin compofi- 
tions, which are indeed entitled to particular praifc. 
He has not confined himfelf to the imitation of any 
ancient author, but has formed his ftyle from the 
general language, fuch as a diligent perufal of the 
produdions of different ages happened to fupply. 

His Latin compofitions feem to have had much of 
his fondnefs, for he coUedled a fecond volume of 
the Mufa Anglicanay perhaps for a convenient recep- 
tacle, in which all his Latin pieces are inferted, and 
where his Poem on the Peace has the firft place. He 
afterwards prefented the coUedtion to Boileau, who, 
from that time, " conceived,'* fays Tickell, ** an 
** opinion of the Englifli genius for poetry.'* No- 
thing is better known of Boileau, than that he had 
an injudicious and peevifti contempt of modern La- 
tin, and therefore his profeffion of regard was 
probably the effedt of his civility rather than appro- 
bation. 

Three of his Latin poems are upon fubjefts on 
which perhaps he would not have ventured to have 
written in his own language. The Battle of the Pig^ 
tnies and Cranes ; TChe Barometer ; and A Bowlings 
green. When the matter is low or fcanty, a dead 
language, in which nothing is mean becaufe nothing 

* He took the degree of M. A, Feb. 14, 1^93. 
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is familiar, affords great conveniences ; and by the 
Ibnorous magnificence of Roman fyllables, the writer 
conceals penury of thought, and want of novelty, 
often from the reader, and often from himfelf* 

In his twenty-fecond year he firft fhewed his power 
of Englifli poetry, by fome verfes addreflfed to Dry- 
den ; and foon after publifhed a tranflation of the 
greater part of the Fourth Georgick upon Bees ; after 
which, fays Dryden, " my latter fwarm is hardly 
^* worth the hiving.'* 

. About the fame time he compofed the arguments 
prefixed to the feveral books of Dryden's Virgil ; 
and produced an ElTay on the Georgicks, juvenile, 
fuperficial, and uninftruftive, without much either 
of the fcholar's learning or the critick's penetration. 
. His next paper of verfes contained a charafter of 
the principal Englifh poets, infcribed to Henry Sa- 
cheverell, who was then, if not a poet, a writer of 
verfes * ; as is fhewn by his veriion of a fmall part of 



* A letter which I found among Dr. Johnfon*s papers, dated 
in January 1784, from a lady in Wihfliirc, contains a difcovery 
of fome importance in literary hiftory, viz. that by the initials 
H. S, prefixed to the poem, we are not to underftand the famous 
Dr. Henry Sacheverell, whofe trial is the moft remarkable inci- 
dent in his life. The information thus communicated is, that 
the verfes in queftion were not an add reft to the famous Dr. Sa- 
cheverell, but to a very ingenious gentleman of the fame nam^ 
who died young, fuppofed to be a Mankfman, for that he wrote 
the hiftory of the Ifle of Man.— That this pcrfon left his papers 
to Mr. Addifon, and had formed a plan of a tragedy upon the 
death of Socrates.— The lady fays, Ihe had this information from 
a Mr. Stephens, who was a fellow of Merton College, a contem- 
porary, and intimate with Mr. Addifon in Oxford, who died, 
near 50 years ago, a prebendary of Winchefter. H. 

Virgil's 
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VirgiPs Gcorgicks, publiflied in the Mifcellanies, 
and a Latin encomium on Queen Mary, in the Mufd 
Anglicandi. Thefe verfes exhibit all the fondnefs of 
friendftiip ; but, on one fide or the other, friendfhip 
was afterwards too weak for the malignity of fadtion. 

In this poem is a very confident and difcriminate 
charafter of Spenfer, whofe work he had then never 
read *. So little fometimes is criticifm the cffed of 
judgement. It is neceflfary to inform the reader, that 
about this time he was introduced by Congreve to 
Montague, then Chancellor of the Exchequer : Ad- 
difon was then learning the trade of a courtier, and 
fobjoined Montague as a poetical name to thofe of 
Cowley and of Dryden. 

By the influence of Mr. Montague, concurring, 
according to Tickell, with his natural modefty, he 
was diverted from his original defign of entering into 
holy orders. Montague alledged the corruption of 
men who engaged in civil employments without li- 
beral education ; and declared, that, though he was 
reprefented as an enemy to the Church, he would 
never do it any injury but by with-holding Addifon 
from it. 

Soon after (in 1695) he wrote a poem to king 
William, with a rhyming introdudtion addrefiTed to 
lord Somers. King William had no regard to ele- 
gance or literature ; his ftudy was only war : yet by 
a choice of minifters, whofe difpofition was very dif- 
ferent from his own, he procured, without intention, 
a very liberal patronage to poetry, Addifon was 
careffed both by Somers and Montague. 

* Spence, 
% In 
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In 1697 appeared his Latin verfes on the peace 
of Ryfwick, which he dedicated to Montague, and 
which was afterwards called by Smith ** the beft 
** Latin poeni fince the ^ncid.'* Praife muft not be 
too rigoroufly examined ; but the perforjmance can- 
not be denied to be vigorous and elegant. 

Having yet no publick employment, he obtained 
(in 1699) a penfion of three hundred pounds a year, 
that he might be enabled to travel. He ftaid a year 
at Blois ♦, probably to learn the French language ; 
and then proceeded in his journey to Italy, which he 
fUrvcyed with the eyes of a poet. 

While he was travelling at leifure, he was far 
from being idle : for he not only coUefted his ob* 
fervations on the country, but found time to write 
his Dialogues 6n Medals, and four Adts of Cato. 
Such at leaft is the relation of Tickell. Perhaps be 
only colleded his materials, and formed his plan. 

Whatever were his other employments in Italy, he 
there wrote the letter to lord Halifax, which is juftly 
confidered as the moft elegant, if not the moft fub- 
lime, of his poetical produdiofts. But in about two 
years he found it neceflary to haften home ; beings 
as Swift informs us, diftreffed by indigence, and 
compelled to become the tutor of a travelling 
Squire, becaufe his penfion was not remitted. 

At his return he publilhed his Travels, with a 
dedication to lord Somers. As his flay in foreign 
countries was fhort, his obfervations are fuch as 
might be fupplied by a hafty view, and confift 
chiefly in comparifons of the prefent face of the 

* Spence. 
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country with the defcriptions left us by the R.oma(t 
poets^ from whom he made preparatory colledions^ 
though he might have fpared the trouble, had he 
known that fuch colledions had been made twice be-- 
fore by Italic authors. 

The moft amufing paffage of his book is his ac- 
count of the minute republick of San Marino ; of 
many parts it is not a very fcvere cenfure to fay^ 
that they might have been written at home. Kis 
elegance of language, and variegation of profc and 
verle^ however, gains upon the reader; and the 
book, though a while negledted, became in time fa 
much the favourite of the publick, that before it 
was reprinted it rofe to five times its price. 

When he returned to England (in 1702), with a 
meannefs of appearance which gave teftimony of 
the difficulties to which he had been reduced, he 
found his old patrons out of power, and was there- 
fore, for a time, at full leifure for the cultivation of 
bis mind, and a mind fo cultivated gives reafon to 
believe that little time was loft. 

But he remained not long neglefted or ufelefs* 
The viftory at Blenheim (1704) fpread triumph and 
confidence over the nation ; and lord Godolphin, la* 
menting to lord Halifax, that it had not been cele- 
brated in a manner equal to the fubjed, defired him 
to propofe it to fome better poet. Halifax told 
him, that there was no encouragement for genius ; 
that worthlefs men were unprofitably enriched with 
publick money, without any care to find or em- 
ploy tbofe whofe appearance might do honour to 
their country. To this Godolphin replied, that fuch 
abufes feould in time be re^ified; and that, if a 

man 
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iliari coxlld be found capable of the tafk then pro- 
pofed, he ihould not want an simple recompenfe. 
Ifalifax then named Addifon^ but required that the 
Treafurer fliould apply to him in his own perfon* 
Godolphin fent the- meflage by Mr. Boyle, afterwards 
lord Carlton ; and Addifon, having undertaken the 
work, communicated it to the Treafurer, while it 
was yet advartced no further than the limile of the 
Angel, and was immediately rewarded Sy fucceeding 
Mr. Locke in the place of CommiJJioner of Appeals. 
^ In the following year he was at Hanover with lord 
Halifax ; and the year after he was made undei>fe* 
tretary of ftate, firft to Sir Charles Hedges, and iri 
a few months more to the earl of Sunderland. 

About this time the previlent tafte for Italian 
operas inclined him to try what would be the efFeA 
pf a mufical Drama in our own language. He there- 
fore wrote the opera of Rofamond, which, when ex- 
hibited on the ftage, was either hiffed or negledted ; 
but, trufting that the, readers would do him more 
juilice, he puJa^Uihed it, with an infcription to the 
dutchefs of Marll;K)rough ; a woman without ikill, 
or pretenfions to ikill, in poetry ot literature. His 
dedication was therefore an infiance of fervile abfur- 
dity, to be exceeded only by jofliua Barnes's dedi- 
bation of a Greek Anacreon to the Duke. 
^. His reputation had been fomewhat advanced bjr 
The Tender Hujband, a comedy which Steele dedi- 
cated to him, with a confeffion that he owed to him 
ieveral of the moil fueftfsful fcenes. To this play 
Addifon fupplied a prologue. •' . 

. When the marquis of Wharton was aplpointed 
' lord lieutenant of Ireland, Addifon attended hicii as 
his fecretary ; and was made keeper of the records in 
Vol. X. G Bir- 
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Birmingham's Tower, with a falary of three huniJiretf 
pounds a year. The office was little more than na»- 
minal, and the falary was augmented for his accom* 
modation. 

Intereft and faftion allow little to the operation of 
particular difpofitions, or private opinioos. Twa 
men of perfonal characters, more oppofite than thofe 
of Wharton and Addilbn, could not eafily be brought 
together. Wharton was impious, profligate, and 
ihamelefs, without regard, or appearance of ifegard^, 
to right and wrong : whatever is contrary to thia* 
may be faid of Addifon ; but as agents of a party 
they were connefted, and how they adjufted theuT 
other fentiments we cannot know. 

Addifon muft howler not be too haftily con* 
demned. It is not necefTary to refufe benefits fron* 
a bad man, when the acceptance implies no appro- 
bation of his crimes ; nor has the fubordinate ofBcet 
any obligation to examine the opinions or conduQr 
of thofe under whom he adts, except that he may 
not be made the inftrumenr of widtednefs. It is^ 
reafonable to fuppofe that Addifon counteraded, as^ 
far as he was able, the malignant and blading influ- 
ence of the Lieutenant ; and that at leaft by his in- 
tervention fome good was done, and fome mifchief 
prevented. 

When he was in office, he made a law to himfelf, 
as Swift has recorded, never to remit his regular 
fees,in civility to his friendjj^: '^ For,'' faid he, ** I 
*^ may have a hundred friends ; and if my fee be 
*^ two guineas, 1 fliall; by relinquilhing my right,- 
** lofe two hundred guineas, and no friend gain more 
''^ than two ; there is therefore no proportion between 
*^ the good imparted and the evil fuflered.'* 

He 
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Me was in Ireland when Steele, without any com- 
munication of his deiign, began the publication of 
the Tatler: but he was not long concealed: by in- 
ierting a remark on Virgil, which Addifon had 
given him, he difcovered himfelf. It is indeed not 
€tiy for any man to write upon lirerature or common 
life, fo ais not to make himlelf known to thofe witb 
whom he familiarly converfes, and who are ac- 
quainted with his track of ftudy, his favourite to» 
pick, his peculiar notions, and his habitual phrafes. 

If Steele defired to write in fecret, he was not 
lucky; a fingle month detedled him. His firfl: Tat- 
ler was published April 22 (1709); and Addifon's 
contribution appeared May 26. Tickell obferves, 
that the Tatler began and was concluded without 
kis concurrence. This is doubtlefs literally true; 
but the work did not tufFer much by his unconfciouf- 
jieft of its commencement, or his abfence at its cef- 
iAtion; for he continued his affiftance to December 
^3, and the paper flopped on January 2. He did 
Bot diftinguilh his pieces by any fignature ; and I 
know not whether his name was not kept fecret till 
tlie papers were colledled into volumes. . 

To the Tatler, in about two months, fucceeded 
the Spedator ; a feries of eflays of the fame kind, 
but written with lefs levity, upon a more regular 
plan, and publilhed daily. Such an undertaking 
Ihewed the writers not to diftruft their own copiouf- 
nefs of materials or facility of compofition, and their 
performance juftified their confidence. They «und 
however, in their progrefs, many auxiliaries. To 
attempt a fingle paper was no terrifying labour; 
fsimy pieces were ^fiered, and mauy were received. 
^'^ G 2 Addifon 
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Addifon had enough of the zeal of party; hut 
Steel^-^iad at that time almoft nothing elfe. Thtf 
SpedtJtor, in one of the firft papers, (hewed the po- 
litical tenets of its authors; but a refolution was 
foon taken, df courting general approbation by ge« 
neral topicks, and fubjeds on which fadion had pro* 
duced no diverfity of fentiments ; fuch as literature^ 
morality, ahd familiar life. To this praftice they 
adhered with ffew deviations. The ardour of Steele 
once broke oUt in praife of Marlborough ; and when 
Dr. Fleetwood ptefix^d to fome fermons a preface, 
overflowing with whiggilh opinions, that it might bd 
read by the Queen*, it was reprinted in the Spedtator. 

To teach the minuter decencies and inferior duties, 
to regulate the pradtice of daily converfation, to cor* 
redt thofe depravities which are rather ridiculous 
than criminal, and remove thofe grievaftCfes which^ 
if they produce no lading calamities, imprefs hourlfc^ 
vexation, was firft attempted by Cafa in his book c^P 
Manners, and Caftiglione in his Courtier ; two books 
yet celebrated in Italy for purity and elegance, and 
which, if they are now lefs read, ar^ neglected only 
becaufe they have efFefted that reformation which 
their authors intended, and their precepts now are 
no longer wanted. Their ufefulnefs to the age iri 
which they wefe written is fufEciently attefted by 
the tranflations which almoft all the nations of Eu-^ 
rope were in hafte to obtain. 

* IJi^ts particular number of the Sj)e(^atbr, it is faid, was not 
publimed till twelve o'clock, that it might conac out precifely at 
the hour of her Majefty's breakfaft, and that no time might be 
left for deliberating about ferving it up with that meal, as uiiiaf. 
Seeedit. of theTATjLER with notes, yoiL VL N® zjiy.nota pi 
45.2, &c.. N. ^i- 

This 
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This fpecies of inftruftion was continued, and 
perhaps advanced by the French ; among whom La 
Bruyere's Manners of the Age, though, as Boileau 
Fcmarked, it is written without connexion,, certainly 
deferves praife, for livelineft qf defcription, and juft- 
qefs of obfervatiqn. 

Before the Tatler and Spcdator, if the writers for 
the theatre are excepted, England had no mafters of 
common life. No writers had yet undertaken to 
reform either the favagenefs of negledt, or the im» 
pertinence of civility ; to (hew when to fpeak, or to 
be filenc ; how to refufe, or how to comply. We had 
many books to teach us pur mpre important duties, 
and to fettle opinions in philofophy or politicks ; but 
an Jrbiter Eleganfiarum^ a judge of prppripty, was 
yet wanting, who Ihould furvey the track of daily 
converfation, and fr^e it from thorns and prickles, 
j^hich teaze the pafler, though they do not woui^d him, 
" For this purpofe nothing i^ fo proper as the fre- 
quent publication of Ihort papers, whicjh we read not 
as ftudy but amufemenrl Jf the fubjedl b? flight, 
the trcatifc is Ihort. The bufy may find time, and 
the idle may find patience. .^ 

This mode of conveying cheap and eafy knowledge 
began among us ;n the Civil W^r *, vyhen it was 

♦ Newfpapers appear to have had an earlier date than here af- 
figned. Cleiyeland, in his Charafter of a London Diurnal, fays, 
•* The original finner of this kind was Dutch ; Gallo-belgicus the 
** Protoplas, and the Modern Mercuries buftflans en kAicrs.'* 
Some intelligence given by Mcrcurius G alio- belg ions Js men- 
tioned in Carew's Survey of Corriwall, p. 126, originally pub- 
UAied in 1602. Thefe vehicles of mtbrniation are often mentioned 
ip the pla^s of James ^i)d Charles the Firic. K. 

G 5 muph 
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much the ititereft of either parry to raifc and fix the 
prejudices of the people. At that time appeared 
Mercufig» Aulicus, Mcrcurius Rufticus, and Mer- 
curius Clvicus. It is faid, that when any title grew' 
popular, it was ftolen by the antagonift, who by this 
ftratagem conveyed his notions to thofe who would 
not have received him had he not worn the appearance 
of a friend. The tumult of thofe unhappy days left 
fcarccly any man leifure to treafure up occaiionftl 
eompofitions ; and fo much were they neglcfted, that 
ii complete collection is no where to be found* 

Thefe Mercuries were fucceeded by L*Eftrangc*s 
Obfervator; and that by Leflcy's Rehearfal, and per- 
haps by others ; but hitherto nothing had been con* 
veyed to the people, in this commodious manner^ 
but controverfy relating to the Church or State; of 
which they taught many to talk, whom they could 
not teSch to judge. 

It has been fuggefted, that the Royal Society was^ 
inftituted foon after the Reftoration, to divert the 
attention of the people ^frofe publick difcontent. 
The Tatler and Spectator had the fame tendenq^ ; 
they were publtflied at a time when two parties, 
loud, reftlefs, and violent, each with plaufible de- 
clarations, and each perhaps without any diflina 
termination of its views, were agitating the nation ; 
to minds heated with political conteft, they fupplied 
cooler and more inoffenfive refledtions ; and it is faid 
by Addifon, in a fubfequent work, that they had 
a perceptible influence upon the converfation of that 
time, and taught the frolick and the gay to unite 
merriment with decency ; an effedt which they can 
never wholly lofe, while they continue to be among 

the 
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iSie firfi books by which both fexes are initiated ia 
the elegances of knowledge. 

The Tatler and Speftator adjufted, like Cafa, the 
fmfettled pradice of daily iatercourfe by propriety 
and politenefs ; and, like La Bruyer^, exhibited the 
CbaraSers and Manners of (he Jge. The perfonages 
introduced in thefe papers were not merely ideal ; 
they were then known, and conrpicuous in various 
flations. Of the Tatler this is told by Steele in his 
]aft paper ; and of the Spe&ator by Budgcl in the 
preface to Theophxaftus, a book which Addifon has 
recommended, and which he was fufpeftcd to have 
revifed, if he did not write it. Of thofe portraits, 
which may be fuppofed to be fometimes embelliflied, 
and ibmetimes aggravated, the originals are now 
partly known, and partly forgotten. 

But to fay that they united the plans of two or 
three eminent writers, is to give them but a fmali 
part of iheir due praife ; they fuperadded literature 
and criticifm, and fometimes towered far above their 
predcceffors ; and taught, with great juftnefs of ar*- 
.gument and dignity of language, the moil important 
duties and fublime truths. 

All thefe topicks were hapi>ily varied with elegant 
£&ions and refined allegories, and illuminated with 
^Ufierent changes of flyle and felicities of invention. 

It is recorded by Budgell, that of the charadlers 
feigned or exhibited in the Speftator, the favourite 
of Addifon was Sir Roger de Coverley, of whom he 
had formed a very delicate and difcriminate idea, 
which he would not fuffer to be violated ; and there- 
fore, when Steele had (hewn him innocently picking 
«3p a girl in the Temple, and taking her to a tavern, 

G 4 he 
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he drew upon himfelf fo much of his friend's indigo- 
nation, that he was forced to appeafe him by a prpr 
mife of forbearing Sir Roger for the time to come. 

The re^^foB which induced Cervantes to bring hhi^ 
hero to the grave, ^^ra mifola nacio Don S^ixoU,yyq 
para el, made Addifon declare, with undue vehe- 
mence of expreffion, that he wquld kill Sir Roger ; 
being of opinion that they were born for one anoilier, 
and that any other hand would do him wrong. 

It may be doubted whcthpr Addifon ever filled up 
his original delineation. He defcribes his Knight a$ 
having his imagination fomewhat warped; but o$ 
this perverfion he has made very little ufe. The 
irregularities in Sir Roger's conduft feem not fa 
much the efFedls of a mind deviating from the beaten 
track of life, by the perpetual preffure of fom? 
overwhelming idea, as of habitual rufticity, and that 
negligence which folitary grandeur naturally ge* 
nerates. 

The variable weather of the mind, the flying va- 
pours of incipient madnefs, which from time to time 
cloud reafon, without eclipfing it, it requires fo much 
nicety to exhibit, that Addifon feems to have bee» 
deterred from profecuting his own defign. 

To Sir Roger, who, as a country gentleman, ap»- 
pears to be a Tory, or, as it is gently expreffed, ao 
adherent to the landed intereft, i? oppofed Sir An- 
drew Freeport, a new man, a wealthy merchant, 
zealous for the moneyed intereft, and a Whig. Of 
this contrariety of opinions, it is probable more con- 
fequences were at firft intended, than could be pro- 
duced when the refolution was taken to exclude party 
from the paper. Sir Andre\y does but little, and 
' ' ' that 
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that little fccms not to have plcafed Addifon, who^ 
when he difmiffed him from the club, changed hi$ 
opinions. Steele, had made him, in the true fpirtC 
et unfeeling commerce, declare that he •* would not 
^* build an hofpital for idle people ;*' but at lall ho 
buys land, fettles in the country, and builds not a 
manufactory, but an hofpital for twelve old huiband- 
xaenf, for men with whom a merchant has little ac« 
quaintance, and whom he commonly coniiders with 
little kindnefs. 

Of effays thus elegant, thus inftru&ive, and thus 
#ommodiou(iy diftributed, it is natural to fuppolc 
the approbation general, and the fale numerous. I 
pnce heard it obferved, that the fale may be calcu* 
laced by the produdfc of the tax, related in the laft 
number to produce more than twenty pounds a 
week, and therefpre ftated at one-and-twenty pounds, 
or three pounds ten fhillings a day ; this, at it half* 
penny a paper, will give fixteen hundred and eighty ^ 
for the daily number. ji- 

This fale is not great ; yet this, if Swift l>e cre- 
dited, was likely to grow lefs ; for he declares that 
the Speftator^'whoni he ridicules for his cndlefs 
mention of the fair fex, had before hisrecefs wearied 
his readers. 

The next year (17 13), in which Cato came upon 
the' ftage, was the grand climacterick of Addifon's 
reputation. Upon the death of Cato, he had, as is 
faid, planned a tragedy in the time of his travels, 

* That this calculation is not exaggerated, that it is even much 
|)elow the real number, fee the noti^s cm (hp Tatler, ed. 1786, 
yol. Vl.p. 452^ N« 

ap4 
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and had for feveral years the four firfi ads fiiiiibed, 
which were ihewn to fuch as were likely to fpread 
theif admiration. They were feen by Pope, and by 
Cibber, who relatesjthat Steele, when he took back 
the copy, told hini, in the defpicable cant of lite* 
rary ci^pdcfty, that, whatever fpirit his friend had 
ibewn in the compoiition, he doubted whether he 
would have courage fufficient toexpofe it to the ceo- 
iiire.of a Britiih audience. 

The time however was now come, when thofe, who 
affefted to think liberty in danger, afFefted likewifc 
to think that a ftage>*phy might preferve it i an4 - 
Addifon was importuned, in the nan^ of the tute« 
lary deities of Britain, to ihew his courage and his 
zeal by 6niflui^ his defign. 

To refume his work he feemed perverfely and un- 
accountably unwilling; and by a requeft, which per* 
fiaps lie wiihed to be denied, delired Mr. Hughes to 
add a fifth aft. Hughes fuppofed him ferious j and, 
under^king the fupplement, brought in a few days 
fome feenes for his examination ; but he had in the 
mean time gone to work himfelf, and produced half 
an ad:, which he afterwards completed, but with 
brevity irregularly difproportionate to the foregoing 
parts, like a tafk performed with relud:ance, and 
hurried to its conclufion. 

It may yet be doubted whether Cato was made 
publick by any change of the author's purpofe ; for 
Dennis charged him with railing prejudices in his 
own favour by falfe pofitions of preparatory criti- 
cifm, and with poifoning the town by contradicting 
in the Spedator the eftablifhed rule of poetical juf- 
tice, becaufe his own hero, with all his virtues, was 

to 
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to fall before a tyrant. The fad is certain j the 
motives we muft guefs. 

Addi(bn was, I believe, fufiictently difpofed to bar 
all avenues againft all danger. When Pope brought 
bim the prologue, which is properly accommodated 
♦ to the play, there were thefe words, ** Britons^ arife! 
^* be worth like this approved ;*' meaning nothing 
more than, Britons, ered: and exalt yourfelves to the 
approbation of pu'blic virtue. Addifon was frighted, 
kft he fhoilld be thought a promoter of inlurredtion, 
and the line was liquidated to " Britons, attend.** 
' Now, " heavily in clouds came on the day, the 
*^ great, the important day,** when Addifon was to 
ftand the hazard of the theatre. 1 hat there might, 
however, be left as little hassard as was poiSble^ on 
the firft night Steele, as himfelf relates, undertook 
to pack an audience. This, fays Pope *, had been 
tried for the firft time in favour of the EHflireftdMo* 
thcr ; and was now, with more efficacy, prad;ifed for 
Cato. 

The danger was foon over. The whole nation 
was at that time oh fire with fadion. The Whigs 
applauded every line in which Liberty was mentioned, 
as a fatire on the 1 ones ; and the Tories echoed 
every clap, to Ihew that the fatire was unfelt. The 
ftory of Bolingbmke is well known. He called 
Booth to his box, and gave him fifty guineas for 
defending the caufe of Liberty fo well againft a per- 
petual didator. The Whigs, fays Pope, defign a 
fecond prefent, when they can accompany it with as 
good a fentence. 

* Speoce. 

The 
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The play, fupported thus by the emulation of ftor 
tious praife, was adled night after night for a longest 
time than, I believe, the publick had allowed to any 
drama before ; and the author, as Mrs. Porter long^ 
afterwards related, wandered through the whole ex^r 
hibitiidn behind the fcenes with reftiefs and ^napr^ 
peafable folicitude. . ^* 

When it was printed, notice was given that the. 
Queen would be pleafed if it was dedicated to her j 
<* but, as he had defigned that compliment elfe-^. 
** where, he found himfelf obliged,'' fays Tickell^ 
<^ by his duty on the one hand, and his hoAOur on 
♦* the Other, to fend it into the world without any dc-* 
^* dication," 

Human happinefs has always its abatements ; the 
brighteft fun-lhine of fuccefs is not without a cloud* 
No fooner was Cato offered to the reader, than ic 
ivas ,<|ttacked by the acute malignity of Dennis, with 
all the violence of angry criticifm. Dennis, though 
equally zealous, and probably by his temper more 
furious than Addifon, for what they called liberty, 
and though a flatterer of the Whig miniftry, could 
not fit quiet at a fuccefsful play ; but was eager ta 
tell friends and enemies, that they had mifplaced 
their admirations. The world was too ftubborn for. 
inftrudiion; with the fate of the cenfurer of Corneille's 
Cid, his animadverfions Ihewed his anger without 
effeft, and Cato continued to be praifed. 

Pope had now an opportunity of courting the 
friendlhip of Addifon, by villifying his old enemy, 
and could give refentment its full play without ap- 
pearing to revenge himfelf. He therefore publiflied 
4 Narrative of the Madnefo of John Dennis ; a per- 

fprmanqq 
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forihance which left the objedions to the play in 
their full force, and therefore difcovered more defire 
of vexing the critick than of defending the poet. 

Addifon, who was no ftranger to the world, prtf- 
bably faw the felfifhnefs of Pope's friendlhip ; and, 
refolving that he ihould have the confequences of 
his ofEcioufnefs to himfelf, informed Dennis by 
Steele, that he was forry for the infult ; and that^ 
Whencfver he fliould think fit to aiifwer his remarks, 
he would do it in a manner to which nothing could 
be objected. *,, 

The greateft weaknefs 6f the play is in the fcenes 
rf love, which are faid by Pope * to have been added 
to the original plan upon a fubfequent review, in 
Compliance with the popular praftice of the ftage.* 
Such an authority it is hard to rejedl ; yet the love 
is fo intimately mingled with the tSrhole aftion, that 
it cannot eafily be thought extrinfick and advent!-* 
tious 5 for, if it were taken away, what would be 
left ? or how were the four adts filled in the firft 
draught ? 

At the publication the Wits feemed proud to pay 
their attendance with encomiaftick verfes. The beft 
are from an unknown hand, which will perhaps lofc 
fomewhat of their praife when the author is knowa 
to be Jeffreys. 

Cato had yet other honours. It was cenfurcd as 
a party-play by a Scholar of Oxford; and defended in 
a favourable examination by Dr. Sewel. It was 
tranflated by Salvini into Italian, and adted at Flo- 
rence j aftd by the Jefuits of St, Omer^s into Latin, 

* Spencc. 
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90d played by their pupils. Of this verfioo a copjt 
wa» fei^t to Mr. Addifon ; it is to be wiihed that it 
could be found, for the fake of comparing their ver<i 
£00 of the foliloquy with that of Bland. 

A tragedy was written on the fanve fubjed by De$ 
Cbamps, a French poet^ which was tranilated with 
a criticifm on the Engliib play. But the trauilatof 
aod the critiek are now forgotten. 

Dennis lived on unanfwercd, and therefore little 
lead. Addifon knew the policy of literature toq 
well to make his enemy important bji drawing tht 
attention of the publick upon a criticifm^ which, 
though fometimcs inteddperate^ was often irrefra^ 
gable. 

While Cato was upon the ftage, another daily pav 
per, called The Guardian^ was publilhed by Steele* 
To this Addifon gsrve great affiftance, whether occa** 
fionally or by previous engagement is not known. 

The character of Guardian was too narrow and 
too ferious : it might properly enough admit both 
the duties and the decencies of life, but feemed not; 
to include literary fpeculations, and was in fome de- 
gree violated by merriment and burlefque. VV'haC 
had the Guardian of the Lizards to do with clubs of 
tall or of little men, with nefts of ants, or with 
Strada's proluiions ? 

Of this paper nothing is neceflary to be faid, but 
that it found many contributors, and that it was a 
continuation of the Speftator, with the fame ele- 
gance, and the fame variety, till fome unlucky fparkle 
from a Tory paper fet Steele's politicks on fire, and 
wit at once blazed into faftion. He was foon too 

hot 
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hat for neutral topicfcs, aitd quitted the Guardian to 
write the Englififman. 

The papers of Addifon are marked in the Spcda- 
tor by one of the Letters in the name of CAo, and in 
the Guardian by a hand; whether it was, as Tickcll 
pretends to think, that he was unwilling to ufurp 
the praife of others, or, as Steele, with far greater 
Hkelihood, infinuates, that he could not without dif* 
content impart to others any of his own. I have 
heard that his avidity did not fatisfy itfelf with the 
air of renown, but that with great eagerncfs he laid 
hold on his proportion of the profits. 

Many of thefe papers were written with power* 
truly comick, with nice difcrimination of charaders, 
and accurate obfervation of natural or accidental de- 
viations from propriety ; but it was not fuppofed 
^ that he had tried a comedy on the ftage, till Steele 
after his death declared him the author of the Drum* 
tner. This however Steele did not know to be true 
by any diredt teftimony ; for when Addifon put the 
play into his hands, he only told him, it was the 
work of a ^* Gentleman in the Company;" and when 
it was received, as isconfefled, \\ith cold difapproba- 
tion, he was probably lefs willing to claim it. 
TicWell omitted it in his colledion ; but the teftiw 
ittbny of Steele, and the total filence of any other 
claimant, has determined the publick to affign it ta 
Addifon, and it is now printed with his other poetry* 
Steele carried the Drummer to the play-houfe, and 
afterwards to the prefs, and fold the copy for fifty 
guineas. 

Jo the opinion of Steele may be added the proof 

fupplicd by the play itklf, of vyhich the characters 

4 are 
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are fUch as Addifon would have delineated, add tli|^ 
tendency fuch as Addifon would have promoted^ 
That it fliould have been ill received would raife 
wonder, did \ye not daily fee the capricious diftribu^ 
tion of theatrical. praife. 

He was not all this time ah indifferent fpe<9ator 
of publick affairs. Hc^ wrote, as different exigencies 
required (in 1707)5 7'be prefent State of the War^ 
and the Necejftty of an Augmentation j which, howe^ 
▼er judicious, being written on temporary , topicks^ 
ind exhibiting no peculiar powersi' laid hold on no! 
attention, and has naturally funk by its owh weight 
into ncgleft. Thii cannot be faid of the few papers 
entitled ^he Whig Examiner y in which is employed 
all the force of gay malevolence and humorous fa- 
tire. Of this paper, which juft appeared and ex* 
pired, Swift remarks, with exultation, that '* it i^ 
^* now down among the dead men */' He might 
well rejoice at the death of that which he could not 
have killedi Every reader of every party, fince per* 
fonal malice is paft, and the papers which once iii. 
flamed the nation are read only as effufions of wit^ 
muft wifh for more of the fVhig Examiners ; fof pn 
jio occafion was the genius of Addifon more vigo- 
xo'ufly exerted, and on none did the fuperiority pjf 
his powers more evidently appear. His Trial (f Cotmi 
Tariffs written to expofe the Treaty of Commerce 
with France, lived no longer than the queftion that 
produced it. 

* From a Tory fong in vogue at the time, the burthen where- 
of is. 

And he, that will this health deny, 

Down among the dead men let him lie. H. 

S Not 
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iMot long afterwards, an attempt was made to re- 
vive the Spectator, at a time indeed by no means 
favourable to literature, when the fucceffion of a 
new family to the throne filled the nation with 
anxiety, difcord, and confufion ; and either tha 
turbulence of the times, or the fatiety of the readers, 
put a flop to the publication, after an experiment of 
eighty numbers, which were aftually colledted into 
an eighth volume, perhaps more valuable than any 
of thofe that went before it. Addifon produced 
more than a fourth part ; and the other contribu- 
tors are by ho means unworthy of appearing as his 
aflbciates. The time that had paffed during the 
ftifpenfion of the Speilafor, though it had not lef- 
fened his power of humour, feems to have increafed 
his difpofition to ferioufnefs : the proportion of bis 
religious to his comick papers is greater than in the 
former feries. 

The SpettatoVy from its re-commencement, was 
publiflied only three times a week; and no difcri- 
itiinative marks were added to the papers. To Ad- 
difon Tickell has afcribed twenty-three *. 

The SpeSiator had many contributors; and Steele, 
whofe negligence kept him always in a hurry, when 
it was his turn to furnilh a paper, called loudly for 
the Letters, of which Addifon, whofe materials were 
more, made little ufe ; having recourfe to {ketches 
and hints, the produft of his former ftudies, which 
he now reviewed and completed : among thefe arc 
named by Tickell the Effays on Wity thofe on the 

* Numb. 556, ^57, 558, 559. 561, 562. 565. 567, 568, 

569. 571. S74» S7S- 579» S^^- S^^t S^h 5^41 5^5- 59<^- 59^* 
J98. 600. 
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Pleafures of the Imagination^ and the Criticifm on 
Mlton. 

When the Houfe of Hanover took poffeffion erf 
the throne, it was reafonable to expeft that the zeal 
of Addifon would be fuitably rewarded. Before the 
arrival of King George, he was made fecretary to 
the regency, and was required by his office to fend 
notice to Manover that the Queen was dead, and 
that the throne was vacant. To do this would not 
have been difficult to any man but Addifon, who was 
fo overwhelmed with the greatnefs of the event, 
and fo diftradted by choice of expreffion, that the 
lords, who could not wait for the niceties of criti* 
cifm, called Mr. Southwell, a clerk in the boufe» 
and ordered him to difpatch the meflage. South- 
well readily told what was necefiary in the commoa 
ftyle of bufinefs, and valued himfelf upon having 
done what was too hard for Addifon. 

He was better qualified for the Freeholder, a pa* 
per which he publiihed twice a week, from Dec. 23, 
1 7 15, to the middle of the next year. This was 
undertaken in defence of the eftabliihed government, 
fomctimes with argument, and fometimes with mirth,. 
In argument he had many equals ; but his humour 
was Angular and matchlefs. Bigotry itfelf muft be 
delighted with the Tory Fox-hunter. 

There are however fome ftrokes lefs elegant, and 
lefs decent ; fuch as the Pretender's Journal, in 
which one topick of ridicule is his poverty. This 
mode of abufe had been employed by Milton againfl 
king Charles 11. 

•<— — — — — — Jacobal. 

*' Centum exulantis vifeera maifupii regis." 

And- 
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And Oldmixon delights to tell of feme alderman of 
London^ that he had more money than the exiled 
princes ; but that which might be expedted from 
Milton's favagenefs, or 01dmixon*s meannefs, was 
not fuitable to the delicacy of Addifon. 

Steele thought the humour of the Freeholder too 
nice and gentle for fuch noify times ; and is reported 
to have faidy that the miniflry made ufe of a lute^ 
when they ihould have called for a trumpet. 

This year ( 1 7 1 6 *) he married the countefs dowager 
of Warwick, whom he had folicited by a very long 
and anxious courtihip, perhaps with behaviour not 
very unlike that of Sir Roger to his difdainful wi- 
dow ; and who, I am afraid, diverted herfelf often 
by playing with his paffion. He is faid to have firft 
known her by becoming tutor to her fon \. *^ He 
•* formed," faid Tonfon, ** the defign of getting that 
*' lady, from the time when he was firft taken into 
the family." In what part of his life he obtained 
the recommendation, or how long, and in what 
manner he lived in the family, I know not. His 
advances at firft were certainly timorous, but grew 
bolder as his reputation and influence increafed ; till 
at laft the lady was perfuaded to marry him, on 
terms much like thofe on which a Turkifli princefs 
is efpoufed, to whom the Sultan is reported to pro- 
nounce, ** Daughter, I give thee this man for thy 
" flave." The marriage, if uncontradifted report 
can be credited, made no addition to his happinefs ; 
it neither found them nor made them equal. She 
always remembered her own rank, and thought her» 
felf entitled to treat with very little ceremony the 

* Auguft 2. t Spence. 
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tutor of her fon. Rowe's ballad of the Defpairing 
Shepherd Is faid to have been written, either before. 
or after marriage, upon this memorable pair ; and 
it is certain that Addifon has left behind him no cn^^ 
couragement for ambitious love. 

The year after (17 17) he rofc to his higheft ele- 
vation, being made fecretary of ftate. For this en>- 
ployment he might be juftly fuppofed qualified by- 
long pradice of bulinefs, and by his regular afcent 
through other offices ; but expedation is often dif- 
appointed -, it is univerfally confeffed that he was un- 
equal to the duties of his place. In the Houfe of 
Commons he could not fpeak, and therefore was 
ufelefs to the defence of the government- In the . 
office, fays Pope '*, he could not iffue an ordec 
without lofing his time in queft of fine expreffions.^ 
What he gained in rank he loft in credit; and, • 
finding by experience his own inability, was forced 
to foJicit his difmiffion, with a penfion of fifteen- 
hundred pounds a year. His friends palliated this- 
relinquifhment^ of which both friends and enemies 
knew the true reafon, with an account of declining, 
health,^ and the neceffity of recefs and quiet. 

He now returned to his vocation, and began, to- 
plan literary occupations for hi^ future life. He 
purpofed a tragedy on the death of Socrates ; a ftory 
of which, as Tickell remarks, the bafis is narrow^ 
and to which I know not how love could have beeif 
appended. There would however have been no- 
want cither of virtue in the fentiments, or elegance 
in the language. 

* Spcnce* 

He 
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He engaged in a nobler work, a defence of the 
Chrijlian Religion^ of which part was publiflied af- 
ter his death ; and he defigned to have made a new 
poetical verfion of the Pfaims. 

Thefe pious compofitions Pope imputed * to a 
fclfifh motive, upon the credit, as he owns, of Ton- 
fon ; who having quarreled with Addifon, and not 
loving him, faid, that when he laid down the fecre- 
tary's office, he intended to take orders, and obtain 
abiihoprick; ** for,*' faid he, ** I always thought 
" him a pried in his heart." 

That Pope fhould have thought this conjefture of 
Tonfon worth remembrance, is a proof, but indeed, 
fo far as I have found, the only proof, that he re- 
tained fome malignity from ihcir ancient rivalry. 
Tonfon pretended but to guefs it ; no other mortal 
ever fufpefted it ; and Pope might have refleded, 
that a man, who had been fecretary of ftate in the mi- 
niftry of Sunderland, knew a nearer way to a bifliop- 
rkk than by defending Religion, or tranflating the 
Pfalms. 

It is related, that he had once a defign to make an 
Englifh Didtionary, and that he confidered Dr. Til- 
lotfoa as the writer of higheft authority. There 
was formerly fent to me by Mr. Locker, clerk of 
the Leatherfellers' Company, who was eminent for 
curiofity and literature, a colleiftion of examples fe- 
ledted from Tillotfon's works, as Locker laid, by 
Addifon. It came too late to be of ufe, fo I in- 
fpedted it but flightiy, and remember it indiftinftly. 
I thought the palFages too fliort, 

* Spencc. 
H 3 Addifon, 
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Addifon, however, did not conclude his life in 
peaceful ftudies ; but relapfed, when he was near his 
end, to a political difpute. 

It fo happened that (1718-19) a controverfy was 
agitated wi:h great vehemence between thofe friends 
of long continuance, Addifon and Steele. It may 
be afked, in the language of Homer, what power or 
what caufc Ihould fet them ac variance. The fub- 
jeft of their difpute was of great importance. The 
earl of Sunderland propofed an aft called *The Peer-- 
age Bill; by which the number of Peers fliould be 
fixed, and the king reftrained from any new creation 
of nobility, unlefs when an old family Ihould be cx- 
tinft. To this the lords would naturally agree; 
and the king, who was yet little acquainted with his 
own prerogative, and, as is now well-known, almoft 
indifferent to the poffeffions of the crown, had been 
perfuaded to confent. The only difficulty was found 
among the commons, who were not likely to approve 
the perpetual exclufion of themfelves and their pof- 
terity. The bill therefore was eagerly oppofed, and 
among others by Sir Robert Walpole, whole fpeech 
was publifhcd. 

The lords might think their dignity diminiflied by 
improper advancements, and particularly by the in- 
trodudion of twelve new peers at once, to produce 
a majority of Tories in the lafl reign ; an aft of au- 
thority violent enough, yet certainly legal, and by 
no means to be compared with that contempt of 
national right with which, fome time afterwards, by 
the inftigation of Whiggifm, the commons, chofen 
by the people for three years, chofe tliemfelves for 
feven. But, whatever might be the difpofuion of 

the 
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the lords, the people had no wilh to increafe their 
power. The tendency of the bill, as Steele ob- 
ferved in a letter to the earl of Oxford, was to in- 
troduce an ariftocracy ; for a majority in the houfe 
of lords, fo limited, would have been defpotick and 
irrefiftible. 

To prevent this fubverfion of the ancient efta- 
bliihment, Steele, whofe pen readily feconded his 
political paffions, endeavoured to alarm the nation 
by a pamphlet called ^he Plebeian. To this an an- 
fwer was publilhed by Addifon, under the title of 
The Old fVhigj in which it is not difcovered that 
Steele was then known to be the advocate for the 
commons. Steele replied by a fecond Plebeian \ and, 
whether by ignorance or by courtefy, confined him- 
felf to his queftion, without any perfonal notice of 
his opponent. Nothing hitherto was committed 
againft the laws of friendfhip, or proprieties of de- 
cency ; but controvertifts cannot long retain their 
kindncfs for each other. The Old Whig anfwered 
the Plebeian^ and could not forbear fome contempt 
of " little Dicky y whofe trade it was to write pam- 
*^ phlets." Dicky however did not lofe his fettled 
veneration for his friend; but contented himfelf with 
quoting fome lines of Cato, which were at once de- 
tedtion and reproof. The bill was laid aiide during 
that feffion ; and Addifon died before the next, in 
which its commitment was rejcdted by two hun- 
dred and fixty-five to one hundred and feventy- 
feven. 

Every reader furely muft regret that thefe two 
illuftrious friends, after fo many years paft in confi- 
dence and endearment, in unity of intereft, confor- 

H 4 mity 
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mity of opinion, and fellowfliip of ftudy, {hould 
finally part in acrimonious oppofition. Such a con- 
troverfy was '* Bellum plufquam civile^^ as Lucan 
cxpreffes it. Why could not fadion find other advo- 
cates? But annong the uncertainties of the huaiai\ 
ftate, we are doomed to number the in liability of 
friendfhip. 

Of this difpute I have little knowledge but from 
the Biographia Brit arnica. The Old Whig is not in- 
fcrted in Addifon's works, nor is it mentioned by 
Tickell'in his Life; why it was omitted, the bio- 
graphers doubtlefs give the true reafon ; the fa^ 
was too recent, and thofe who had beer; heated in; 
the contention were not yet cool. 

The neceffity of complying with times, and of 
fparing perfons, is the great impediment of biogra^ 
phy. Hiftory may be formed from permanent mon 
numents and records; but Lives can only be writter\ 
from perfonal knowledge, which is growing every 
day lefs, and in a fhort time is loft for ever. What 
is known can feldom be in: mediately told ; aad when 
it might be told, it is no longer known. The deli- 
cate features of the mind, the nice difcrlminations 
of character, and the minute peculiarities of con- 
dudt, are foon obliterated ; and it is furely better 
than caprice, obftinacy, frolick, and folly, however 
they might delight in the defcription, fhould be 
filently forgotten, than that, by wanton merriment 
and unfeafonable deteftion, a pang (hould be given 
to a widow, a daughter, a brother, or a friend. 
As the procefs of thefe narratives is now bringing me 
among my contemporaries, I begin to feel myfelf 
•^ walking upon afhes under which the fire is not 

** ej^tinguifticd,** 
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*' CXttnguilhed," and coming to the time of which 
it will be proper rather to fay ** nothing that is falfc, 
^^ than all that is true." 

The end of this ufeful life was now approaching, 
— Addifon had for fome time been opprefled by 
(hortnefs of breath, which was now aggravated by a 
dropfy; and finding his danger prefling, he prepared 
to die conformably to his own precepts and profcf;- 
fions. 

During this lingering decay, he fent, as Pope re- 
lates *, a meflage by the earl of Warwick to Mr, 
Gay, dcfiring to fee him. Gay, who had not vifited 
him for fome time before, obeyed the fummons, and 
found bimfclf received with great kindnefs. The 
purpofe for which the interview had been folicited 
was then difcovercd. Addifon told him, that he 
had injured him; but that, if he recovered, he would 
fecompenfe him. What the injury was he did not 
explain; nor did Gay ever know; but fuppofed that 
fome preferment defigned for him had, by Addifon's 
intervention, been with- held. 

Lord Warwick was a young man, of very irregu- 
lar life, and perhaps of loofe opinions. Addifon, 
for whom he did not want refpedt, had very dili- 
gently endeavoured to reclaim him ; but his argu- 
ments and expoftulations had no effedt. One txpe- 
riment, however, remained to be tried : when he 
found his life near its end, he direfted the young 
lord to be called ; and when he defired, with great 
tendernefs, to hear his laft injunftions, told him, 
*^ I have fent for you, that you may fee how a 
^* Chriftian can die.'* What effedt this awful fcenc 

* SpCDCC. 
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had on the earl, I know not : he likewifc died him* 
felf in a Ihort tinf>e. 

In TiekeU's excellent Elegy on his friend arc 
thcfe lines : 

He taught us how to live ; and, oh ! too high 

The price of knowledge, taught us how to die- 
in which he alludes, as he told Dr. Young, to this 
moving interview. 

Having given diredions. to Mr. Tickell for the 
publication of his works, and dedicated them on his 
death-bed to his friend Mr. Craggs, he died June 
17, 1 7 19, at HoUand-houfe, leaving no child but a 
daughter. 

Of his virtue it is a fufficient teftimony, that the 
refentment of party has tranfmitted no charge of any 
crime. He was not one of thofe who are praifed 
only after death ; for his merit was fo generally 
acknowledged, that Swift, having obferved that his 
eledtion paffed without a conteft, adds, that if he 
propofed himlelf for king, he would hardly have 
been rcfufed. 

His zeal for his party did not extinguifh his kind- 
nefs for the merit of his opponents : when he was 
fecretary in Ireland, he relufed to intermit his ac- 
quaintance with Swift. 

Of his habits, or external manners, nothing is fo ' 
often mentioned as that timorous or fullen taciturnity, 
which his friends called modefty by too mild a name. 
Steele mentions with great tendernefs ^' that remark- 
" able baflifulnefs, which is a cloak that hides and 
** muffles merit ;" and tells us, *^ that his abilities 
** were covered only by modefty, which doubles the 
" beauties which are fecn, and gives credit and efteem 

"to 
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^' to all that are concealed." Chefterfield affirms, 
that " Addifon was the mod timorous and aukward 
*^ man that he ever faw/' And Addifon, fpcaking 
of his own deficience in converfation, ufed to lay of 
himfelf, that, with refpedl to intellediual wealth, 
" he could draw bills for a thoufand pounds, though 
*^ he had not a guinea in his pocket/' 

That he wanted current coin for ready paymcpt, 
and by that want was often obftruded and diftreffed; 
that he was often oppreffed by an improper and un- 
graceful timidity ; every teftimony concurs to prove : 
but Chefterfield's reprefentation is doubtlefs hyper- 
bolical. That man cannot be fuppofed very unex- 
pert in the arts of converfation and pradtice of lite, 
who, without fortune or alliance, by his ufefulnefs 
and dexterity, became fecretary of ftate ; and wha 
died at forty-feven, after having not only flood long 
in the higheft rank of wit and literature, but filled 
one of the moft important offices of ftate. 

The time in which he lived had reafon to lament 
his obftinacy of filence ; *^ for he was/' fays Steele, 
*' above all men in that talent called humour, and 
" enjoyed it iti fuch perfeftion, that I have often re- 
** fleded, after a night fpent with him apart from 
" all the world, that I had had the pleafure of con- 
" verfing with an intimate acquaintaqac of Terence; 
" and Catullus, who had all their wit and nature, 
" heightened with humour more exquifite and de- 
** lightful than any other man ever poffeffed." This 
is the fondnefs of a friend ; let us hear what is told 
us by a rival : " Addifon's converfation *,'* fays' 
Pope, " had fomething in it more charming than I 

* Spencc. 
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*^ have found in any other man. But this was only 
^* when familiar : before ftrangers, or, perhaps, a 
^ fingle ftranger, he preferved his dignity by a ftiff 
*^filence." 

This modefty was by no means in<ionfiftent with a 
very high opinion of his own merit. He demanded 
to be the firft name in modern wit ; and, with Steele 
to echo Kim, ufcd to depreciate Dryden, whom Pope 
and Congreve defended againft them *. There ir 
BO reafon to doubt that he fuffered too much paih 
from the prevalence of Pope*s poetical reputation \ 
»or is it withoiit ftrong reafon fufpedted, that by 
fome difingenuous adts he endeavoured to obftruft 
k; Pope was not the only man whom he infidioufly 
injured, though the only man of whom he could be 
afraid. 

His own powers were fuch as might have fatisficd 
him with confcious excellence. Of very extenfive 
learning he has indeed given no proofs. He feema 
to have had fmall acquaintance with the fciences, 
and have read little except Latin and French ; but 
of the Latin poets his Dialogues on Medals fliew that 
he bad perufed the works with great diligence and 
jkill. The abundance of his own mind left him 
little indeed of adventitious fentiments ; his wit 
always could ftiggeft what the occafion demanded. 
He had read with critical eyes the important volume 
of human life, and knew the heart of man from the 
depths of flratagem to the furface of affedtation. 

What he knew he could eafily communicate* 
" This,'* fays Steele, " was particular in this writer, 

* Tonfon and Spence, 
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^* that, when he had taken his rcfolution, or made 
•• his plan for what hedefigned to write, he would 
^' walk about a room, and didiate it into language 
•* with as much freedom and eafe as any one could 
•^ write it down, and attend to the coherence and 
** grammar of what he didtated.'* 

Pope*, who can be lefs fufpefted of favouring 
his memory, declares that he wrote very fluently^ 
but was flow and fcrupulous in correcting; that 
many of his Spectators were written very faft, and 
fcnt immediately to the prefs ; and that it feemed ta 
be for his advantage not to have time for much re* 
vifal. 

** He would alter,'* fays Pope, ^^ any thing to 
•* pleafe his friends, before publication ; but would 
*^ not retouch his pieces afterwards ; and I believe 
** not one word of Cato, to which 1 made an objec- 
" tion, was fufFered to ftand/' 

The laft line of Cato is Pope's, having been ori- 
ginally written 

And oh ! 'twa^ this that ended Cato's life. 

Pope might have made more objediions to the fix 
concluding lines. In the firfl: couplet the words 
'^ from hence" are improper ; and the fecond line is 
taken from Dryden*s Virgil. Of the next couplet^ 
the firft verfe being included in the fecond, is there- 
fore ufelefs ; and in the third Difcard is made to pro- 
duce Strife, 

Of the courfe of Addifon's familiar day *, before 
kis marriage, Pope has given a detail. He had in 

♦ Spcnct* 
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the houfe with him Budgell, and perhaps Philips* 
His chief companions were Steele, Budgell, Philips, 
Carey, Davenant, and colonel Brett. With one or 
other of thefe he always breakfafted. He ftudied 
all morning; then dined at a tavern ; and went after- 
wards to Button's. 

: Button had been a fervant in the countefs of 
Warwick's family, who, under the patronage of 
Addifon, kept a cofFee-houfc on the fouth fide of 
Ruffel-flreet, about two doors from Covcnt- garden. 
Here it was that the wits of that time ufed to affem* 
ble. It is faid, when Addifon had fuffered any 
vexation from the countefs, he withdrew the com- 
pany^ from Button's houfe. 

From the cofFee-houfe he went again to a tavern 
Where he often fat late, and drank too much wine. 
In the bottle, difcontent feeksfor comfort, cowardice 
for courage, and bafhfulnefs for confidence. It is 
not unlikely that Addifon was firft feduced to ex- 
cefs by the manumiflion which he obtained from the 
fervile timidity of his fober hours. He that feels 
oppreflion from the prefence of thofe to whom he 
knows himfelf fuperior, will defire to fet loofe his 
pbwers of converfation ; and who, that ever afked 
fbccours from Bacchus, was able to preferve hini- 
fdf from being enflaved by his auxiliary ? 

Among thofe friends it was that Addifon difplayed 
the elegance of his- colloquial accomplilhments, 
which may eafily be fupppfed fuch as Pope repre- 
fehts them. The remark of Mandeville, who, when ^ 
he had paflecl an evening in his company, declared 
that he was a parfon in a tye-wig, can detradt little 
from his charader^ he was always refcrved to 
'- ' '" 3 flrangers. 
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flrangers, and was not incited to uncommon free* 
dom by a character like that of Mandeville. 

From any minute knowledge of his familiar man- 
ners, the intervention of fixty years has now debar- 
red us. Steele once promifed Congreve and the 
publick a complete defcription of his character; but 
the promifcs of authors are like the vows of lovers. 
Steele thought no more on his deiign, or thought on 
it with anxiety that ac laft difgulkd him^ and left 
his friend in the hands of Tickell. 

One flight lineament of his character Swift haa 
preferved. It was his pradice, when he found any 
man invincibly wrong, to flatter his opinions by ac- 
quiefcence, and fink him yet deeper in abfurdity. 
This artifice of mifchief was admired by Stella; 
and Swift feems to approve her admiration. 

His works will fupply fome information. It ap« 
pears from the various pictures of the world, that, 
with all his-baflifulnefs, he had converfed with ma- 
ny diftinft clafles of men, had furveyed their ways 
with very diligent obfervation, and marked with 
great acutenefs the efFeds of different mtodes of life.. 
He was a man in whofe prefence nothing reprehenfi- 
ble was out of danger; quick in difcerning whatever 
was wrong or ridiculous, and not unwilling to ex* 
pofe it. " There are,*' fays Steele, '* in his writings 
" many oblique fl:rokes upon fome of the wittiefl: 
^' men of the age.*' His delight was more to excite 
merriment than deteftation; and he detedts follies 
rather than crimes. 

If any judgement be made, from his books, of his. 
nvoral character, nothing will be found but purity 
and excellence. Knowledge of mankind indeed,, 

lefs 
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lefs extenfive than that of Addifon, will (hew, thAt 
to write, and to live, are very different. Many wha 
ptaife virtue, do no more than praife it. Yet it id 
leafonable to believe that Addifon's profeffiorrs and 
pradice were at no great variance, fince amidft that 
ftorm of fadion in which moft of his life was |)afledy 
though his ftation made him confpicuous, and his 
adivity made him formidable, the character givcri 
him by his friends was never . contradid:ed by his 
enemies : of thofe, with whom intereft or opinion 
united him, he had not only the efteem, but the 
kindnefs •, and of others, whom the violence of op- 
pofition drove againft him, though he might lofe the 
love, he retained the reverence. 

It 19 juftly obferved by Tickell, that he employed 
wit on the fide of virtue and religion. He not only 
made the proper ufc of wit himfelf, but taught it 
to others ; and from his time it has been generally 
fubfervient to the caufe of reafon and of truth. He 
has diflSpated the prejudice that had long eonnedked 
gaiety with vice, and eafinefs of manners with laxity 
of principles. He has reftored virtue to its dignity^ 
and taught innocence not to be aftiamed. This is 
an elevation of literary charafter, '* above all Greek, 
** above all Roman fame." No greater felicity can 
genius attain than that of having purified intelleftual 
pleafure, feparated mirth from indecency, and wit 
from licentioufnefs ; of having taught a fucceflion 
of writers to bring elegance and gaiety to the aid of 
goodnefs: and, if I may ufe expreffions yet more 
awful, of having H turned many to righteoufnefs.'* 

Addifon, in his life, and for fome time after* 
wards, was confidered by a greater part of readers 

as 
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ts fupremely excelling both in poetry and criticifm. 
Part of his reputation may be probably afcribed to 
<che advancenient of his fortune; when, as Swift ob- 
ferves^ he became a ftatefman, and faw poets waiting 
at fais levee, it was no wonder that praife was accu« 
mulated.upon him. Much likewife may be more 
honourably afcribed to his perfonal charader : he 
wko^ if he had claimed it, might have obtained the 
diadem, was not likely to be denied the laurel. 

But time quickly puts an end to artificial and ac- 
cideatal fame; and Addifon is to pafs through futu- 
rity protedted only by his genius. Every name 
which kindnefs or intereft once raifed too high is in 
danger, left the next age Ihould, by the vengeance 
<if criticifm, fink it in the fame proportion. A great 
writer has lately flyled him " an indiiFerent poet, and 
*^ a worfe critick.^' 

His poetry is firft to be confidered ; of which it 
muft be confeffed that it has not often thofe felicities 
of diidion which gave.luftre to fentiments, or that 
vigour of fentiment that animates didlion: there is 
iittle of ardour, vehemence, or tranfport •, there is 
very rarely the awfulnefs of grandeur, and not very 
often the fplendour of elegance. He thinks juftly ; 
but he thinks faintly. This is his general charac- 
ter ; to which, doubtlefs, many fingle paffages will 
furnifli exception. 

Yet, if he feldom reaches fupreme excellence, he 
rarely finks into dulnefs, and is ftill more rarely en- 
tangled in abfurdity. He did not truft his powers 
enough to be negligent. There i[^in moft of his 
compofitions a calmnefs and equability, deliberate 

Vol, X. I an4 
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and cautious, fometimes with little that delights, bat 
feldom with any thing that offends. 

Of this kind feem to be his poems to Dryden, to 
Somniers, and to the King. His ode on St. Cecilia 
has been imitated by Pope, and has fomething in it 
©f Drydcn*s vigour. Of his Account of the Englilh 
Poets, he ufed to fpeak as a *^ poor thing * ;** but it 
is not worfe than his ufual drain. He has faid^ not 
very judicioully, in his charafter of Waller, 

Thy verfe could (hew ev*n Cromwell's innocence | 
And compliment the ftorms that bore him hence. 

! had thy Mufe not come an age too foon. 
But feen great Naffau on the Britifh throne. 
How had his triumph glittered in thy page ! 

What is this but to fay, that he who cowld conts- 
pliment Cromwell had been the proper poet for king 
William ? Addifon, however, printed the piece. 

The Letter from Italy has been always praifed, 
but has never been praifed beyond its merit. It is 
more corredt, with lefs appearance of labour, and 
more elegant, with lefs ambition of ornament, than 
any other of bis poems. There is, however, one 
broken metaphor, of which notice may properly be 
taken : 

FirM with that name — 

1 bridle in my ftruggling Mufe with pain. 
That longs to launch into a nobler ftrain. 

To bridle a goddefs is no very delicate idea ; but 
why muft (he be bridled? becaufe fhe longs to launch; 
an aft which was never hindered by a bridle : and 
whither will (be launch ? into a nobler Jirain. She is 

* Spencc. 
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* in the firft line a horfe, in the fecond a boat ; and 
the care of the poet is to keep his horfe or his baaf 
from Jinging. 

The next compofitioti is the far-famed Campaign, 
which Dr. Warton has termed a *^ Gaiette in 
*• Rhyme/* with harlhnefs not often ufed by the 
jgood-nature of his criticifm. Before a cenfure fo fe- 
vere is admitted^ let us confider that War is a fre- 
quent fubjed of Poetry, and then enquire who has 
defcribed it with more juftnefs and force. Many b( 
our own writers tried their powers upon this year of 
vidory : yet Addifon's is confeffedly the beft per- 
formance ; his poem is the work of a man not 
blinded by the duft of learning ; his images are not 
borrowed merely from books. The fuperiority 
which he confers upon his hero is not perfonal 
prowefs, and ** mighty bone/' but deliberate intre- 
pidity, a calm command of his paffions, and the 
power of confulting his own mind in the mid ft of 
danger. The rejeftion and contempt of fidtion is ra- 
tional and manly. 

It may be obferved that the laft line is imitated by 
Pope : 

Marlb'rough^s exploits appear divinely bright — 
Rais'd x>{ themfelves their genuine charms they boaft^ 
And thofe that paint them trueft^ praife them moft. 

This Pope had in his thoughts; but, not knowing 
^how to ufe what was not his own, he fpoiled the 

thought when he had borrowed it : 

The wcU-fung Woes fhall foothe my penfive gholl ; '^' 
He beft can paint them who fhall feci them moft. 

Martial exploits may be painted; perhaps woes may 

•be fainted ; but they are furely not painted by being 

I 2 vjell'^ 
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well'fung : it is not eafy to paint in fong, or to fii^ 
in colours. 

No palFage in the Campaign has been more often 
mentioned than the iimile of the angel, which is 
fa id in the Tatler to be " one of the nobleft 
" thoughts that ever entered into the heart of man/' 
and is therefore worthy of attentive confideration* 
Let it be firft enquired whether it be a fimile. A 
poetical fimile is the difcovery of likencfs between 
two adions, in their general nature diffimilar, or of 
caufes terminating by different operations in fpme 
refemblance of effeft. But the mention of another 
like confequence from a like caufe, or of a like 
performance by a like agency, is not a fimile^ but 
an exemplification. It is not a fimile to fay that the 
Thames waters fields, as the Po waters fields ; or that 
as Hecla vomits flames in Iceland^ fo JExna, vomits 
flames in Sicily. When Horace fays of Pindafy 
that he pours his violence and rapidity of verfe, as a 
river fwoln with rain rulhes from the mountain ; our 
of himfclf, that his genius wanders in queft of poe- 
tical decorations, as the bee wanders to colle<ft ho- 
ney; he, in either cafe, produces a fimile; the mind 
is impreflcd with the refemblance of things generally 
Dnlike, as unlike as intelledt and body. But if Pin- 
dar had been defcribed as writing with the copiouf- 
nefs and grandeur of Homer, or Horace had told 
that he reviewed and finiflied his own poetry with 
the fame care as Ifocrates poliflied his orations, in- 
ftead of fimilitude, he would have exhibited almoft 
identity ; he would have given the fame portraits 
with different names. In the poem now examined, 

wheo 
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pAitn the EngUffi arc reprefented as gaining a forti- 
fied pafs, by repetition of attack, ^nd perfcverance 
of refolutidn ; their obftinacy of courage and vigour 
of omfet is well illuftrated by the fea that breaks. 
With inceflant battery, the dikes of Holland. This 
is a fimile : but when Addifon, having celebrated 
the beauty of Marlborough's pcrfon, tells us, that 
*^ Achilles thus was formed with every grace/' 
here is no fimile, but a mere exemplification. A 
fimile may be compared to lines convergiivg at a 
point, and is more excellent as the lines approach 
from greater diftance : an exemplification may be 
confidered as two parallel lines, which run on toge- 
ther without approximation, never far feparated, 
and never joined. 

Marlborough is fo like the angel in the poem, 
that the adion of both is almoft the fame, and per- 
formed by both in the fame manner. Marlborough 
** teaches the battle to rage ;*' the angel " direfls 
" the ftorm :" Marlborough is ** unmoved in peace- 
** ful thought;** the angel is " calm and feren^/*. 
Marlborough ftands ** unmoved amidft the fhock 
** of hofts ;'* the angel rides " calm in the whirl- 
" wind." The lines on Marlborough are juft and 
noble ; but the fimile gives almoft the fame images 
a fecond time. 

But perhaps this thought, though hardly a fimile, 
was remote from vulgar conceptions, and required 
great labour of refearch, or dexterity of application. 
Of this Dr. Madden, a name which Ireland ought 
to honour, once gave me his opinion. *' If I had 
^* fet,*' faid He, *^ ten fchool-boys to write on the 

I 3 . ** battle 
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^^ battle of Blenheim, and eight had brought me the- ? 
•' angel, I Ihould not have been furprifed/' 

The opera of Rofamond, thought it is feldom 
mentioned, is one of the firft of Addifon's compofi* 
tions. The fubjeft is well chofen, the fidion 14. 
pleafing, and the praife of Marlborough, for which, 
the fcene gives an opportunity,- is, what perhaps 
every hun^an excellence muft be, the produd; of 
good-luck, improved by genius. The thoughts ar? 
fpmetimes great, and fometimes tender ; the verfifi* 
cation is eafy and gay. There is doubtlefs fome ad- 
vantage in the IhortAefs of the lines, which there 1%, \ 
little temptation to load with expletive epithets. 
The di^ilogue feems commonly better than the fongs^ 
The'two comick charadters of Sir Trufty and Gri*. 
deline, though of no great value, are yet fuch as 
the poet intended. Sir Trufty*s account of th^ 
death of Rofamond is, I think, too groflly abfurd. 
The whole drama is airy and elegant ; engaging iix 
its procefs, and pleafing in its conclufion. If Addi- 
fon had cultivated the lighter parts of poetry, he . 
would probably have excelled. 

The tragedy of Cato, which, contrary to the rule 
obferved in felefting the works of other poets, has 
by the weight of its charader forced its way into 
the late colledlion, is unqueftionably the nobleft 
produdion of Addifon's genius. Of a work fo 
much read, it is difficult to fay any thing new. 
About things on which the publick thinks long, 
it commonly attains to think right ; and of Cato it 
has been not unjuftly determined, that it is rather a 
poem in dialogue than a drama, rather a fuccefl5ioi\ 

of 
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of juft fentiments in elegant language, than a repre- 
fentation of natural afFedions, or of any (late pro- 
bable or poffible in human life. Nothing here " ex- 
** cites or affuages emotion :" here is *' no magical 
*^ power of railing phantafftick terror or wild 
** anxiety/' The events are exped^d without foli- 
citude, and are remembered without joy or forrow. 
Of the agents we have no care; we confider not 
what they are doing, or what they are fuftering ; we 
wife only to know what they have to fay. Cato is 
a being above our folicitude ; a man of whom the 
gods take care, and whom we leave to their care 
with heedlefs confidence. To the reft neither gods 
nor men can have much attention ; for there is not 
one amongft them that ftrongly attrafts either affec- 
tion or efteem. But they are made the vehicles of 
fuch fentiments and fuch expreffion, that there is 
fcarcely a fcene in the play which the reader does not 
wifh to imprefs upon his memory. 

When Cato was Ihewn to Pope *, he advifed the 
author to print it, without any theatrical exhibition j 
fuppofing that it would be read more favourably 
than heard, Addifon declared himfelf of the fame 
opinion ; but urged the importunity of his frieaids 
for its appearance on the ftage. The emulation of 
parties made it fuccefsful beyond expedtation ; and 
its fuccefs has introduced or confirmed an:iong us 
the ufe of dialogue too declamatory^ of unaffefling 
elegance, and chill philofophy. 

The univerfality of applaufe, however it might 
quell the cenfure of common mortals, had no other 

♦ Spcnce. 
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cffeS: than to harden Dennis in §xed diflike; but hi9 
diflike was not merely capricious. He found anrf 
fliewed many faults ; he Ihewed them indeed with: 
anger, but he found them indeed with acutcncfs, 
fuch as ought to refcue his criticifm from oblivion ; 
though, at laft, it will have no other life than it de- 
rives from the work which it endeavours to opprcfi. 

Why he pays no regard to the opinion of the au* 
dience, he gives his reafon, by remarking, that, 

** A deference is to be paid to a general applatrfe, 
^* when it appears that the applaufe is natural ancf 
** fpontaneous j but that little regard is to be had to 
** it, when it is aifedled or artificial. Of all th* 
^ tragedies which in his memory have had vaft andf 
" violent runs, not one has been excellent, few have 
" been tolerable, moft have been fcandalous. When! 
** a poet writes a tragedy, who kndws he has judgc- 
** ment, and who feels he has genius, that poet pre- 
" fumes upon his own merit, and fcorns to make a 
*^ cabal. That people come coolly to the reprefen- 
•' ration of fuch a tragedy, without any violent ex- 
*^ peftation, or delufive imagination, or invincible 
** prepoffefEon ; that fuch an audience is liable to 
** receive the impreffions which the poem fliall natti- 
•' rally make on them, and to judge by their own 
*^ reafon, and their own judgements, an4 that reafon 
•* and judgement are calm and ferene, not formed 
** by nature to make profelytes, and to controul and 
*Mord it over the imaginations of others. But that 
** when an author writes a tragedy, who knows he 
** has neither genius or judgement, he has recourfe 
*^ to the making a party, and he endeavours to make 

*^up 
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^ up in irtrfnftry what is wanting in tafent, and to 
^ fapply by poetical craft the abfcnce of poetical 
^ art : that fuch an author is hunil?ly contented to 
** raife men's* paffions by a plot without doors, ftnce 
*• h« defpairs of doing it by that which he brings 
•* upon the ftage. That party and paffion^ and pre- 
" poffefiion, are clamorous and tumultuous things, 
** and fo much the more clamorous and tumultuous 
•* by how much the more erroneous : that they do- 
** mincer and tyrannize over the imaginations of 
** perfons who want judgement, and fometrmcs too 
*' of thofe who have it ; and, like a fierce amd out- 
** rageous torrent, bear down all oppofition before 
•^ them/* 

He then condemns the negleOrof poetical juftice; 
which is always one of his favourite principles, 

^ 'Tis certainly the duty of every tragick poet, 
^' by the exaft di(lribution of poetical juftice, to 
•* imitate the Divine Difpenfation, and to inculcate 
•* a particular Providence. *Tis true, indeed, upon 
*• the ftage of the world, the wicked fometimes 
** profper, and the guiltlefs fuffer. But that is 
'* permitted by the Governor of the world, to ftiew, 
^* from the attribute of his infinite juftice, that there 
*• IS a eompenfation in futurity, to prove the im- 
*^ mortality of the human foul, and the certainty of 
** future rewards and punifliments. Bat the poeti* 
•* cal perfons in tragedy exift no longer than the 
" reading, or the reprefentation ; the whole extent 
" of their enmity is circumfcribed by thofe ; and 
" therefore, during that reading or reprefentation, 
" according to their merits or demerits, they muff 
•* be puniftied or rewarded. If this is not done, 

" there 
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*' there Is no impartial diftribution of poetical juf. 
*' tice, no inftrudtive ledture of a particular Provi- 
*' dence, and no imitation of the Divine Difpenfa- 
^^ tion. And yet the author of this tragedy does not 
♦* only rua counter to this, in the fate of his princi- 
•* pal charader ; but every where, throughout it, 
*^ makes virtue fuffer, and vice triumph : for not 
«' only Cato is vanquiflied by Caefar, but the 
•'treachery and perfidioufnefs of Syphax prevail 
•* over the honeft fimplicity and the credulity of Ju- 
** ba ; and the fly fubtlety and diffimulation of Por* 
** tins over the generous franknefs and open-hearted- 
^' nefs of Marcus." 

Whatever pleafurc there may be in feeing crimes 
puniflicd and virtue rewarded, yet, fince wickednefe 
often profpers in real life, the poet is certainly at 
liberty to give it profperity on the ftage. For if 
poetry has an imitation of reality, how are its laws 
broken by exhibiting the world in its true form ? 
The ftage may fometimes gratify our vvifhes 5 but, 
if it be truly the " mirror of life" it ought to fliew 
us fometimes what we are to cxpe<ft. 

Dennis objeds to the charadters, that they arc 
not natural, or reafonable ; but as heroes and he- 
roines are not beings that are feen every day, it is 
hard to find upon what principles their conduft Ihall 
be tried. It is, however, not ufelcfs to confider 
what he fays of the manner in which Cato receives 
the account of his fon*s death. 

** Nor is the grief of Cato, in the fourth adt, 
'^ one jot more in nature than that of his fon and 
i^ Lucia in the third. Cato receives the news of 
^^ bis fon's death not only with dry eyes, but with a 

** fort 
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•* fort of fatisfaftion ; and in the fame page flied^ 

•* tears for the calamity of his country, and does the 

** fame thing in the next page upon the bare appre- 

•^ henfion of the danger of his friends. Now, fince-„ 

** the love of one's country is the love of one's 

*^ qountryinen, as I have fliewn upon another occa- 

** fion, I dcfire to afk thefe queftions : Of all our 

** countrymen, which do we love moft, thofe whom 

** we know, or thofe whqm we know not ? And 

** of thofe whom we know, which do we cherilh 

** mod, our friends or our enemies ? And of ow 

^* friends, which are the deareft to us, thofe who are 

*^ related to us, or thofe who are not ? And of all 

** our relations, for which have we moft tendernefs, 

^.' for thofe who are near to bs, or for thofe who are 

*^ remote ? And of our near relations, which arc 

** the neareft, and confequently the deareft to us, 

*• our offspring, or others ? Our offspring moft 

*^ certainly, as Nature, or in other words Providence, 

^^ has wifely contrived for the prefervation of man- 

** kind. Now, does it not follow, from what has 

^* been faid, that for a man to receive the news of 

♦* his fon's death with dry eyes, and to weep at the 

♦* fame time for the calamities of his country, is a 

•* wretched affedlation, and a miferable inconfiften- 

^^ cy ? Is not that, in plain Englilh, to receive 

^* with dry eyes the news of the deaths of thofe for 

*^ whofe fake our country is a name fo dear to us, 

*^ and at the fame time to Ihed tears for thofe for 

•^ whofe fakes our country is not a name fo dear to 

'f us ?'' 

^^ut this formidable affailant is lefs refiftible when 
he attacks the probability of the adtion, and the 

rea* 
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rcafonablcnefs of the plan. Every critical reatfcr 
muft remark, that Addifon has, with a fcrupulofity 
altnoft unexampled on the Englilh ftagc, confined 
hrpfelf in time to a fingle day, and in place to ri- 
gorous unity. The fcene never changes, and the 
whole adlion of the play paflfes in the great hall of 
Cato's houfe at Utica. Much therefore is done in 
the hall, for which any other place had been more 
fit; and this impropriety affords Dennis many hints 
of merriment, and opportunities of triumph. The 
pafTage is long; but as fuch difquifitions are not 
common, and the obje^ons are fkilfully formed and 
vigoroufly urged, thofe who delight m critical con- 
troverfy will not think ij: tedious. 

•^ Upon the departure of Fortius, Sempronius 
*^ makes but one foliloquy, and immediately in 
^* comes Syphax, and then the two politicians are. 
** at it immediately. They lay their heads together, 
** with their fnufF-boxes in their hands, as Mr. Bayes 
«* has it, and teague it away. But, in the midft of 
** that wife fcene, Syphax feems to give a feafonablis 
<^ caution to Serapronius : 

** Syph. But it is true, Sempronius, that your fcnate 
*• Is caird together ? Gods ! thou muft be cautious ; 
** Cato has piercing eyes." 

** There is a great deal of caution Ihewn indeed, 
*< in meeting in a governor's own hall to carry on 
*^ their plot againft him. Whatever opinion they 
*' have of his eyes, I fuppofe they have none of his 
** ears, or they would never have talked at this 
** fo)li(h rate lo near: 

** Gods ! thou muft be cautious. 

'' Oh ! 
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•* Oh ! yes, very cautious : for if Cato fliould over- 
** hear you, and turn you off for politicians, Cas(ar 
•* would never take you. 

" When Cato^ Aft II. turns the fcnators out gf 
*^ the ball, upon pretence of acquainting Juba with 
** the refult of their debates, he appears to me to 
^* do a thing which is neither reafonablen or civij« 
** Juba might certainly have better been made ac- 
** qu^inted with the refult of that debate in fomc 
** private apartment of the palace. But the poet 
*^ was driven upon this abfurdity to ma^e way for 
^* another ; and that is, to give Juba an opportunity 
** to demand Marcia of her father. But the quar- 
** rel and rage of Juba and Syphax, in the fame 
** A& ; the invedtives of Syphax againft the Ro- 
" mans and Cato ; the advice that he gives Juba ip 
** her father's hall, to bear away Marcia by force; 
*^ and his brutal and clamorous rage upon his refu- 
** fal, and at a time when Cato was fcarcely out of 
" fight, and perhaps not out of hearing, at leaft 
'* fome of his guards or domefticks muft neceflarily 
*^ be fuppofed to be within bearing ; is a thing th^t 
" is fo far from being probable, that it is hardly pof- 
« fible. 

** Sempronius, in the fecond Aft, comes bacjc 
" once more in the fame morning to the governor's 
" hall, to carry on the confpiracy with Syphax 
*' againft the governor, his country, and his family; 
** which is lb Ilupid, that it is below the wifdom of 
<^ the O — 's, the Mac's, and the Teague*s ; even 
** Euftace Commins himfetf would never have gone 
" to Juftice-hall, to have confpired againft the g^^ 
" vcrnment. If officers at Portfmouth fliould lay 
3 " theif 
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*' their heads together, in order to the carrying off* 
" J — .G — 's niece or daughter, would they meet in 
** J — G — 's hall, to carry on that confpiracy i 
** There would be no neceffity for their meeting 
** there, at leaft till they came to the execution of 
•* their plot, becaufe there would be other places ta 
"meet in. There would be rto probability that 
*' they fliould meet there, becaufe there would be 
•* places more private and more (Commodious. Now 
" there ought to be nothilbg in a tragical adion biit 
** what h ^ftcceffary or probable. 

** But treafon is not the only thing that is carried 
** on in this hall, that, and love, and philofophy, 
*^ take their turns in it, without any manner of ne* 
** ceffity or probability occafioncd by the aftidA, as 
** duly and as regularly, without interrupting one; 
** another, as if there were a triple league between 
*' them, and a mutual agreement that each ihould 
•' give place to, and make way for, the other, *in a 
** due and orderly fucceffion. 

*^ We now come to the third A<fl. Sempronlus^ 
*^ in this Ad:, comes into the governor's hall, with 
^^ the leaders of the mutiny : but, as foon as Cato 
^^ is gone, Sempronius, who but juft before had 
'* aded like an unparalleled knave, difcovers him-^ 
^' felf, like an egregious fool, to be an accomplice 
^* in the confpiracy. 

* The perfon meant by the initials J. G. is Sir John Gibfon, 
Lieutenant Governor of Portfinouth in the year 1710, and afteN 
wards. He was much beloved in the army» and by the commoa 
foldiers called 3^o^nnj Gib/Qn. H« 
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*< Smp. Know, villains, when fuch paltry llavcs pr*- 

" fume 
** To mix in treafon, if the plot fucceeds, 
** They're thrown neglcfted by ; but, if it fails j 
** They *rc furc to die like dogs, as you fhall do. 
•* Here, take thefe faftious monfters, drag them forth 
" To fudden death— 

** 'Tjs true, indeed, the fecond leader fays, there 
" are none there but friends ; but is that poffible ac 
" fuch a juncture? Can a parcel of rogues attempt 
" to aflaffinate the governor of a town of war, in 
" his own houfe, in mid-day ? and, after they are 
'^ difcovered and defeated, can there be none near 
^* them but friends ? Is it not plain, from thefc 
" words of Sempronius, 

*^ Here, take thefe fadious monfters, drag them forth 
" To fudden death— 

^ and from the entrance of the guards upon thfe 
^ word of command, that thofe guards were within 
^ ear-lhot? Behold Sempronius then palpably dif- 
covered. How comes it to pafs, then, that inftcad 
^ of being hanged up with the reft, he remains fccurc 
' in the governor's hall, and there carries on his 
^ confpiracy againft the government, the third time 

* in the fame day, with his old comrade Syphax, 
^ who enters at the fame time that the guards arc 

* carrying away the leaders, big with the news df 
^ the defeat of Sempronius ; though where he had 

* his intelligence fo foon is difficult to imagine ? 
^ And now the reader may expedt a very extraordi* 
^ nary fcene ; there is not abundance of fpirit in- 
^ deed, nor a great deal of paffion, but there is 

* wifdom more than enough to fupply all defed:s. 

• 5 "^A 
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** Sypb. Our firft dcfigu, my friend^ has provM abor* 
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•* Still there remains an after-game to play : 
*^ My troops are mounted, their Numidian fteeds 
, '* SnufFup the winds, and long to fcour the de&rt; 
<* Let but Sempronius lead us in our flight, 
•* We '11 force the gate, where Marcus keeps his guards 
** And hew down all that would oppofe our paflage ; 
** A day will bring us jlnto Casfar's camp. 

♦♦ 8imp. Confufion ! I have faiPd of half my purpofe; 
^* Marcia, the chatmiqg Marcia ^ left behind. 

*^ Well ! but though he tells us the half purpofe he 
*^ has faird of, he does not tell us the half that he 
^^ has carried. But what does he mean by 

** Marcia, the charming Marcia 's left behind ? 

^^ He is now in her own houfe ! and we have neither 
*' feen her, nor heard of her, any where elfe fince the 
" play began. But now let us hear Syphax : 

** What hinders then, but that you find lier out, 
** And hurry her away by manly force ? 

^ But what does old Syphax mean by finding her 
** out ? They talk as if flie were as hard to be found 
^^ as a hare in a frofty morning. 

** Semp. But how to gain admiflion ! 

^^ Oh ! (he is found out then, it feems. 

** But how to gain admiflion ! for accefs 

** Is giv'n to none, but Juba and her brothers. 

*^ But, raillery apart, why accefs to Juba ? For he 
*^ was owned and received as a lover neither by the 
^^ father nor by the daughter. Well ! but let that 

^^ pafs. 
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^ pafs. Syphax puts Sempronius out of pain im- 
" mediately; and, being a^'Mumidian, abounding 
" in wiles, fupplies him with a ftratagem for admif- 
^* fion, that, I believe, is a non-pareille. 

** Syph. Thou ftialt have Juba's drcfs, and Juba'a 

•* guards j 
" The doors will open when Numidia's prince , 

•*.Seem*to appear before them. 

*^ Sempronius is, it fe^gis> to pafs for Juba in full 
** day at Catp's houfe, where they were both fo very 
^^ well known, by having Juba's drefs and his guards; 
'^ as if one of the ojarlhals of France could pafs for 
*^ the duke of Bavaria at noon-day, at Verfailles, by 
*^ having his ^r^.fs and liveries^ But how does Sy- 
'.Jf phax pretend to help Sempronius to young. Juba's 
*^* drefs ? Does he ferve him in a double capacity^ 
as general and mafter pf his wardrobe ? But why 
Juba's guards ? For the devil of any guards has 
*^ J[uba appeared with yet. Well !. though this is a 
*^ mighty politick invention, yet, methinks, they 
" might have done without'it : for, fince thq advice 
" that Syphax gave to Sempronius was, 

% « To .Itf rl^ her away by maiily force, 

" in my opinion, the ihorteft and likelieft way of 
^coming at the lady was by demoliflnng^ inftead 
" of putting on an impertinent difguife to circuny- 
" vent two or three flav^s. But Semproniys, ic 
" feems, is of anoth opinion. He extols to the 
" ikies the invention of old Syphax : . 

** Semp. Heavens ! what a thought was there f 
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** Now, I appeal to ihe reader^ if I have not bccit 
*' as good as my word. Did 1 not tell him, that i 
*' would lay before him a very wife fcene? f 

** But now let us lay before the reader that pars 
*' of the fcenery of the Fourth Aft, which may 
** fhew the abfurdities which the author has run into^ 
•^ through the indifcrcet obfcrvancc of the Unity 
** of Place, I do not remember that Ariftotle has^ 
** faid any thing exprefsly concerning the Unity of 
^ Place- 'Tis true, implicitly he has faid enough ire 
*' the rules which he has laid down for the Chorus 
** For^ by making the Chorus an cflential part o: 
** Tragedy, and by bringing it on the ftagc immc 
** diiitely after the opening ©f the fcene, and retain 
*' ing it there till the very cataflrropbe^ he has fo dc- 
** termincd and fixed the place of aftion, that it wai 
** impoffible for an author on the Grecian ftage to 
** break through that unity, I am of opinion, that 
** if a modern tragick poet can preferve the unity of 
*' place, without deftioying the probability of the 
<* incidents, *tis always beft for him to do it; be* 
** caufe^ by the prefer%^ation of that unity, as webaviJ 
** taken notice above, he adds grace, and cleannefs, 
** and conielinefs, to the reprefentation. But llnce 
" there are no exprefs rules about it, and we are un- 
" der no compulfion to keep it, fincc we have no 
** chorus as the Grecian poet had ; if it cannot be 
«* preferved, without rendering the greater part of 
** the incidents unreafooable and abfurd, and per^ 
'* haps fomc times monftrous, 'tis certainly better t^ 
** break ir. 

^* Now comes bully Sempronius, comically ac 
*' coutred and equipped with his Numidlan dreft^ 
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*^ an^ his Numidiin guards. Let the reader attend 
** to him with all his cars ; for the words of the wife 
** arc precious : 

*« Semp. The deer is lodgM, I \t trackM her to her 
** covert. 

^^ Now I would fain know why this deer is faid 
•^ to be lodged^ fincc we have not heard one word> 
^^ fince the play began, of her being at all out o£ 
*^ harbour : and if we confider the difcourfe with. 
** which Ihe and Lucia begin the Adl, we have rea- 
*^ fon to believe that they had hardly beeii talking 
** of fuch -tnattets in the ftreet. However, to plea- 
** fure Sempronius, let us fuppofe, for once, that 
^' the deer is lodged t 

** The deer is lodg'd, I Vc trackM her to her covert. 

*^ If he had feen her in the open field, what occa- 
*^ fibn had hb to track her, when he had fo many 
^\ Numidian dogs at his heels, which, with one haU 
" lob, he might have fet upon her haunches ? If 
" he did not fee her in the open field, how could 
" he poffibly track her ? If he had feen her in the 
i^ *' ftreet, why did he not fet upon her in the ftreet, 
" fince through the ftreet flie muft be carried at lad ? 
^^ Now here, inftead of having his thoughts upon 
^ his bufinefs, and upon the prefent danger ; inftead 
" of meditating and contriving how he ihall pafs 
^^ with his miftrefs through the fouthern gate, where 
^* her brother Marcus is upon the guard, and where 
^* he would certainly prove an impediment to him, 
•* which is the Roman word for the baggage i inftead of 

K a " doing 
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^^ doing this, Sempronius is entertaining himfetf 
" with whimfies : 

** Sempr. How will the young Numidian rave to fee 
" His miftrefs loft 1 If aught could glad my foul, 
" Beyond th' enjoyment of fo bright a prize, 
** 'Twould be to torture that young, gay Barbarian. 
•* But hark ! what noife ? Death ta my hopes \ 'tis he, 
" 'Tis Juha's ftflf I There is but one way left I 
** He muft be murderM, and a paflage cut 
** Through thofe his guards. 

^* Pray, what arc * thofe his guards ?' I thought 
** at prefent, that Juba^s guards had beep Sempro- 
f^ nius's tools, and had been dangling after his heels. 

^^ But now let us fum up all thefe abfurdities to- 
** gether. Sempronius goes at noon-day, in Juba's 
" guards, to Cato^s palace, in order to pafs for Juba, 
*^ in a place where they were both fo very well 
** known : he meets Juba there^ and refolves to 
" murder him with his own guards. Upon the 
" guards appearing a little balhful, he threatens 
^^ them : 

*^* Hah ! Daftards, do you tremble ! 

" Or aft like men ; or, by yon azure hcav'n f 

** But the guards ftill remaining reftive, Sempro- 
" nius .himfelf attacks Juba, while each of the 
" guards is reprcfenting Mr. Spedtator's fign of the 
" Gaper, awed, it feems, and terrified by Sempro- 
/^ nius's threats. Juba kills Sempronius, and takes 
^^ his own army prifoners, and carries them in trU 
*^ umph away to Cato. Now, I would fain know,, 

''if 
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*^ if any part of Mr. Baycs's tragedy is fo full of ab- 
"^^ furdity as this ? 

** Upon hearing the clalh of fwords, Lucia and 
*' Marcia come in. The queftion is, why no men 
*^ come in upon hearing the noife of fwords in tho 
*^ governor's hall ? Where was the governor him- 
^^ felf ? Where were his guards ? Where were his 
^* fervants ? Such an attempt as this, fo near the 
** governor of a place of war, was enough to alarm 
** the whole garrifon : and yet, for almoft half an 
*f hour after Sempronius was killed, we find none of 
*^ thofe appear, who were the likelieft in the world 
** to be alarmed ; and the noife of fwords is made to 
*' draw only two poor women thither, who were moft 
*^ certain to run away from it. Upon Lucia and 
*^ Marcia's coming in, Lucia appears in all the 
^ fymptoms of an hyfterical gentlewoman : 

** Luc. Sure 'twas the clalh of fwords ! my troubled 

" heart 
** Is fo caft down, and funk amidft its forrows, 
** It throbs with fear, and aches at ev'ry found ! 

" And immediately her old whimfy returns upon 
'' her : 

•* O, Marcia, fhould thy brothers, for my fake — 
** I die away with horror at the thought. 

^^ She fancies that there can be no cutting-of-throats, 
^^ but it muft be for her. If this is tragical, I would 
" fain fcnow what is comical. Well ! upon this they 
^^ fpy the body of Sempronius; and Marcia, deluded 
" by the habit, it feems, takes him for Juba ; for, 
" fays (he, 

** The face is muffled up within the garment. 
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^* Now, how a man could fight, and fall with h?f 
^^ face muflSied up in his garment, is, I think, a little 
** hard to conceive ! Befides, Juba, before he killed 
^* him, knew him to be Scmpronius. It was not bj 
** his garment that he knew this ; it was by his face 
*^ then ! his face therefore was not muffled. Upon 
^' feeing this man with his muffled face, Marcia falls 
"a raving; and, owning her paffion for the fup- 
*^ pofed defunft, begins to make his funeral oration^ 
*^ Upon which Juba enters liftening, I fuppofe on 
^* tip-toe ; for I cannot imagine how any one can en- 
^^ ter liftening in any other pofture. I would faiQ 
*^ know how it came to pafs, that during all thi$ 
*^ time be had fent nobody, no, not fo much as 2^ 
*' candle-inufFer, to take away the dead body of Sem* 
^^ pronius. Well ! but let us regard him liftening. 
^^ Having left his apprehenfion behind him, he, at 
** firft, applies what Marcia fays tp Sempronius. But 
*^ finding at laft, with much ado, that he himfelf is 
^^ the happy man, he quits his eve-dropping, and 
*^ difcovers himfelf juft time enough to prevent his 
^^ being cuckolded by a dead man, of whom the mor 
'^ mcnt before he had appeared fo jealous ; and gree- 
•^ dily intercepts the blifs which was fondly defigned 
*^ for one who could not be the better for it. But 
^^ here I muft alk a queftion : how comes Juba to 
^' liflen here, who had not liftened before through* 
^* out the play ? Or, how comes he to be the only 
*' perfon of this tragedy who liftens, when love and 
*' treafop were fo often talked in fo publick a place 
'^ as a hall ? I am afraid the author was driven 
^' upon all thefe abfurdities only to introduce this 
*f roiferablp miftake of Marcia, which, after all, is 
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*^ much below the dignity of tragedy, as any thing 
*^ is which is the effcd or refult of trick. 

*^ Butiet us come to the fcenery of the Fifth Aft. 
^^ Cato appears firft upon the fcene, fitting in a 
•* thoughtful pofture ; in his hand Plato's treatife on 
*^ the ImntertaHty of the Soul, a drawn fword on 
** the table by hira. Now let us confider the place 
*^ in which this fight is prefented to us. The place, 
^^ forfooth, is a long hall. Let us fuppofe, that any 
'* one fliould place himfelf in this pofture, in the 
*^ midft of one of our halls in London ; that he 
^* (hould zppczr /olia, in a fuUen pofture, a drawn 
** fword on the table by him ; in his hand Plato's 
*^ treatife on the Immortality of the Soul, tranflated 
** lately by Bernard Lintot : I defire the reader to 
*^ confider, whether fuch a perfon as this -would pafs 
*^ with them who beheld him for 1 great patriot, a 
^^ great philofopher, or a general, or fome whimfical 
*' perfon, who fancied himfelf all thefe ? and whe- 
" ther the people, who belonged to the family, 
*' would think that fuch a perfon had a defign upon 
^* their midriffs or his own ? 

" In ihort, that Cato fliould fit long enough in 
^^ the aforefaid pofture, in the midft of this large 
^^ hall, to read over Plato's treatife on the Immorta- 
•^ lity of the Soul, which is a ledture of two long 
" hours ; that he fliould propofe to himfelf to be 
** private there upon that occafion ; that he fliould 
** be angry with his fon for intruding there ; then, 
** that he fliould leave this hall upon the pretenccr 
^« of fleep, give himfelf the mortal wound in his 
«* bedchamber, and then be brought back into that 
<* h^U to expire, purely to fliew his good breeding, 
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*^ and favc his friends the trouble of coming up t« 
*^ his bedchamber ; all this appears to me to be im- 
*^ probable, incredible, impoffible.*' 

Such is the cenfure of Dennis. There is, as Dry* 
den expreffes it, perhaps ^^ too much horfe-play tu 
*' his raillery ;" but if his jefts are coacfe, his argu* 
ments are ftrong. Yet as we love better to be plcalcd 
than be taught, Cato is read, and the critick is neg^- 
Icded. 

Flufhed with confcioufnefs of thefe detedions of 
abfu.rdity in the conduct, he afterwards attacked the 
fentinients of Cato ; but he then amufed himfelf with 
petty cavils and minute objedions. 

Of Addifon's fmaller poems, no particular men- 
tion is neceflary ; they have little that can employ or ^ 
require a critick. The parallel of the Princes and 
Gods, in his verfes to Kneller, is often happy, but 
is too well known to be quoted. 

His tranflations, fo far as I have compared them, 
want the exaftnefs of a fcholar. That he underftood 
his authors cannot be doubted ; but his verfions will 
not teach others to underftand them, being too li- 
centioufly paraphraftical. They are, however, for 
the moft part, Imooth and eafy ; and, what is the 
firft excellence of a tranflator, fuch as may be read. 
with pleafure by thofe who do not know the origi- 
nals. 

His poetry is poliflied and pure ; the produd of a 
mind too judicious to commit faults, but not fufii- 
ciently vigorous to attain excellence. He has fome- 
times a ftriking line, or a Ihining paragraph ; but in 
the whole he is warm rather than fervid, and fliews 
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more dexterity than ftrength. He was however one 
of our earlieft examples of correftnefs. 

The verfification which he had learned from Dry- 
den he debafed rather than refined. Hii rhymes arc 
often dillon-int; in his Georgick he admits broken 
lines. He ulcs both triplets and alexandrines, but 
triplets more frequently in his tranflation than his 
oiher works. The mere ftrudlure of verfes fcem.s 
never to have engaged much of his care. But his 
lines are very fmooth in Rofamond, and too fmooth 
in Cato. 

Addifon is now to be confidered as a critick ; a 
name which the prefent generation is fcarcely willing 
to allow him. His criticifm is condemned as tenta- 
tive or experimental, rather than fcientifick; and be 
is confidered as deciding by tafte rather than by 
principles. 

It is not uncommon, for thofe who have grown 
wife by the labour of others, to add a little of their 
own, and overlook their mailers. Addifon is now 
defpifed by fome who perhaps would never have fcen 
his deieds, but by the lights which he afforded them. 
That he always wrote as he would think it neceffary 
to wriie now, cannot be affirmed ; hft inftrudioj^ 
were fuch as the charaders of his readers made pro- 
per. That general knowledge which now circulates 
in common talk, was in his time rarely to be found. 
Men not proteffing learning were not afliaraed of ig- 
norance; and, in the female world, any acquaintance 
With books was dilVmguifhed only to be cenfured. 
His purpofe was to infufe literary curiofity by gentle 
and unfufpeded conveyance, into the gay, the idle, 
and the wealthy : he therefore prefcnted knowledge 
7 in 
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in the moft alluring form, not lofty and auftere, but 
acceffible and familiar. When he ftiewcd them their 
defeds, he ftiewed them like wife that they might be 
cafily fupplied* His attempt fucceeded ; enquiry 
was awakened^ and comprehenfion expanded. An 
emulation of intelleftual elegance was excited, and 
from this time to our own life has been gradually ex- 
alted, and converfation purified and enlarged. 

Dryden had, not many years before, fcattered cri- 
ticifm over his Prefaces with very little parfimony ; 
but though he fome times condefcended to be fome- 
what familiar, his manner was in general too fcho- 
laftick for thofe who had yet their rudiments to 
learn, and found it not eafy to under ft and their maf- 
tcr* His obfervations were framed rather for thofe 
that were learning to write, than for thoft that read 
only to talk. h 

An inftruftor like Addifon was now wanting, ™ 
whofe remarks being fuperficial might be eafily un- 
derftood, and being juft might prepare the mind for 
more attainments* Had he prcfentcd Paradi/e Lojl 
to the publick with all the pomp of fyfteni and fe- 
verity of fcience, the criticifm would perhaps have 
beea admiral, and the poem fiill have been neg- 
lefted; but by the blandiflinienrs of gcntlenefs and 
facility he has made Milton an univerfal favourite, 
with whom readers of every clafs think ic necelTary ^ 
to be pleafed. H 

He defcended now and then to lower difquifuions; 
and by a ferious difplay of the beauties of Chevy* 
Chafe expofed himfelf to the ridicule of Wag ft a ff, 
who beftowed a like pompous charader on Tom 
Thumb \ and to the contempt of Dennisi who, con- 
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fidering the fundamental poiition of his criticifm, 
that Chevy-Chafe p4eafes^ and ought to pleafe^ becaufe 
k is natural, obfdrves, " that there is a way of dc- 
** viating from nature, by bombail or tumour, which 
^^ foars above nature, and enlarges images beyond 
^ their real bulk; by afFedation, which forfakes na- 
** ture in queft of fomething unfuitable 5 and by im- 
^^ becillity, which degrades nature by faintnefs and 
^* diminution, by obfcuring its appearances, and 
*' weakening its effeds." In Chevy Chafe there is not 
much of either bombaft or affedation ; but there is 
chill and lifelefs imbecillity^ The fiory cannot pof- 
fibly be told in a manner that ihall make lefs im« 
preifion on the mind. 

fiefore the profound obfervers of the prefcnt race 
rep'oie too fecurely on the confcioufnefs of their fu- 
periority to Addifon, let them confider his Remarks 
0X1 Ovid, in which may be found fpecimens of cri- 
ticifm fufficiently fubtle and refined : let them pe- v; 
jrufe likewife his Effays on IVity and on the Pleafures 
of Imagination, in which he founds art on the bafe 
of nature, and draws the principles of invention 
from difpofitions inherent in the mind ot man with 
/kill and ^elegance, fuch as his conteniners will not 
eaiily attain. 

As a defcriber of life and manners, he muft be al- 
lowed to Hand perhaps the firft of the firft rank. His 
humour, which, as Steele obferves, is peculiar to 
himfelf, is fo happily diffufed as to give the grace 
pf novelty to domeftick fcenes and daily occurrences. 
He never *' outfleps the modefty of nature,*' nor 
raifes merriment or wonder by the violation of truth. 
His figures neither divert by diftortipn, 9or fimaze 

by 
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by aggravation. He copies life with'fo much fidelity, 
that he can be hardly faid to invent ; yet his exhibi- 
tions have an air fo much original^ that it is difficult 
to fuppofe them not merely the produ£t of imagina* 
tion* 

As a teacher of wifdom, he may be confidently 
followed. His religion has nothing in it enthufiaftick 
or fuperftitious : he appears neither weakly credu- 
louSy nor wantonly fceptical ; his morality is neither 
dangcroufly lax, nor impradicably rigid. All the 
enchantment of fancy, and all the cogency of argu- 
ment are employed to recommend to the reader his 
real intereft, the care of pleafing the Author of his 
being. Truth is Ihewn fometimes as the phantocq 
of a vifion ; fometimes appears half-veiled in an al- 
legory ; fometimes attrads regard in the robes of 
fancy ; and fometimes fteps forth in the confidence 
of reafon. She wears a thoufand dreflcs, and in ail 
is pleafing. 

Mille habet ornatus, millc decenter habct. 

His profe is the model of the middle ftyle ; on 
grave fubjedts not formal, on light occafions not 
groveling; pure without fcrupulofity, . and exad 
without apparent elaboration; always equable, and 
always eafy, without glowing words or pointed fen- 
tences. Addifon never deviates from his track to 
fnatch a grace ; he feeks no ambitious ornaments, 
and tries no hazardous innovations. His page is al- 
ways luminous, but never blazes in unexpedted 
fplendour. 

It was apparently his principal endeavour to avoid 
all harlhnefs and fevcrity of didtion ; he is therefore 

fome- 
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fometimes verbofe in his tranfitions and^ connexions, 
and fometimes defcends too much to the language of 
converfation ; yet if his language had been lefs idio- 
matical^ it might have loft lomewhat of ks genuine 
Anglicifm. What he attempted, he performed ; he 
is never feeble, and he did not wifli to be energetick; 
he is never rapid, and he never ftagnates. His fen- 
tences have neither ftudied amplitude, nor affeded 
brevity : his periods, though not diligently rounded, 
are voluble and eafy. Whoever wifties to attain a^j 
Englifti ftyle, familiar but not coarfe, and elegant 
but not oftentatious, muft give his days and nights 
to the volumes of Addiibn. 
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JOHN HUGHES, the fon of a citizen in London, 
and of Anne Burgefs, of an ancient family in 
Wiltfliire, was born at Marlborough, July 29, 1677* 
He was educated at a private fchool ; and though h» 
advances in literature are, in the Biographiay very 
oftentatioufly difplayed, the name of his maftcr is 
fomewhat ungratefully concealed *• 

At nineteen he drew the plan of a tragedy ; and pa- 
raphrafed, rather too profufely, the ode of Horace 
which begins " Integer Vitae.'' To poetry he added 
the fcience of mufick, in which he feems to have at- 
tained confiderable Ikill, together with the prafticeof 
defign, or rudiments of painting. 

' His ftudies did not withdraw him wholly from bu- 
finefs, nor did bufinefs hinder him from ftudy. He 
liad a place in the office of ordnance ; and was fecre- 

* He was educated in a diiTenting academy^ of which the Rev. ' 
Mr. Thomas Rowc was tutor ; and was fellow-ftndent there with 
Dr. Ifaac W^ts, Mr* Samuel Say, and other perfons of emincncCi» 
In the *' Hor« Lyrica*' of Dr. Watts is a poem to the memory of 
Mr. Rowe. H# 
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Wry to feveral commiffions for purchafing lands necef- 
fary to fecure the royal docks at Chatham and Portf* 
mouth; yet found time to acquaint himfelf with 
modern languages. 

In 1697 he publiihed a poem on the Veace o/Ryf 
wick: and 1699 another piece, called The Court of 
Ueptuniy on the return of king William, which he ad- 
dreffed to Mr. Montague, the general patron of 
the followers of the Mufes. Thif fatne year he pro- 
duced a fong on the duke of Gloucefler's birth-day. 

He did not confine himfelf to poetry, but culti« 
vated other kinds of writing with great fuccefs ; and 
about this time (hewed his knowledge of human na- 
ture by an EJfay on tbt Pkafure of being deceived. In 
1702 he pybliflhed, on the death of king William, 
^i Pindarick ode, called The Houfe of Najfau ; and 
wrote another paraphrafc on the Otium Div9$ of 
Horace. 

Id 1 703 his ode on Mufick was p'eformed at Sta- 
tioners Hall ; and he wrote afterwards fix cantatas, 
which were fet to mufick by the greateft maftcr. of 
that time, and feem intended to,i?ppofe or exclude the 
Italian opera^ an exotick and irrational entertainment, 
which has been always combated, and always has 
prevailed. ., 

His reputation was now fo.far advanced, that 
the publick began to pay reverence to bis name ; 
and he was follcited to prefix a preface to the tranfla- 
tionof 5^^cj///2/,a w^ter whofe fatirical vein coftbim his 
life in Italy ; and who never, I believe, found many 
readers in this country, even though introduced by 
fuch powerful reqonimendation. 

He 
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He tranflated Fontcnelle's Diologues of the Deadi 
and his vcrfion was perhaps read at that time, 
but is now neglected ; for by a book not necef* 
fary, and owing its reputation wholly to its turn 
of didion, little notice can be gained but from 
thofe who can enjoy the graces of the original. 
To the Dialogues of Fontenelle he added two com- 
pofed by himfelf j. and, though not only an honeil 
but a pious man, dedicated his work to the earl of 
Wharton. He judged fkilfully enough of his own in- 
tercft; for Wharton, when he went lord lieutenant to 
Ireland, offered to take Hughes with him, and eftab- 
liih him ; but Hughes, having hopes or promifes, 
from another aian in power, ot fome provifion more 
fuitable to his inclination, declined Wharton's offer, 
and obtained nothing from the other. 

He tranflated the Mifer of Moliere, which he never 
offered to the ftage ; and occafionally amufed himfelf 
with making verfions of favourite fcenes in other 
plays. 

Being now received as a wk among the wits, he paid 
his contributions to literary undertakings, and affifted 
both the Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian. In 1712^ 
he tranflated Ve-rtot's Hiftory of the Revolution of 
Portugal; produced an Ode to the Cre'^tor cf the IVortdj 
from tbe Fragments of Orpheus ; and brought upon the 
ftage an opera called Calypfo andTelemachuSj intended 
to fliew that the EngHfli language might be very 
happily adapted to mufick. 1 his was impudently 
oppofed by thofe who were employed in the Italian 
opera; and, what cannot be told without indignation, 
the intruders had fuch intereft with the duke of 
Shrewfl^ury, then lord chamberlain, who had married 

ai» 
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tn Itfilian^ as to obtain an obftrudion of the profits, 
though not an inhibition of the performance. 

There was at this time a project formed by Ton* 
fon for a tranflationof the Pharfalia by feveral hands ; 
and Hughes englifhed the tenth book. But this 
dcfign^ as muft often happen when the concur- 
rence of many is neceflary, fell to the ground ; 
and the whole work was afterwards performed by 
Rowe. 

His acquaintance with the great writers of his time 
appears to have been very general ; but of his inti* 
macy with Addifon there is a remarkable proof. It 
is told on good authority, that Cato was finiihed and 
played by his perfuafion. It had long wanted the laft 
ad, which he was defircd by Addifon to fupply. If 
the requeft was fincere, it proceeded from an opinioi\, 
whatever it was, that did not laft long ; for, \yhen 
Hughes came in a week to ftiew him his fir ft at- 
tempt, he found half an a6t written by Addifon 
himfelf. 

He afterwards publilhed the works of Spenfer^ with 
his Life, a GloflTary, and a Difcourfe on Allegorical 
Poetry ; a work for which he was well qualified as 
a judge of the beauties of writing, but perhaps 
wanted an antiquary's knowledge of the obfolete 
words. He did not much revive the curiofity of the 
publick ; for near thirty years elapfed before hi^ 
edition was reprinted. The fame year produced his 
ApoUo and Daphne y of which the fucccfs was very 
earneftly promoted by Steele, who, when the rage 
of party did not mifguide him, feem& to have been a 
man of boundlefs benevolence. 

Vol. X. L jtjugh^s 
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Hughes had hitherto fufFered the raortificatiom of 
a narrow fortune; but in 1717 the lord chancellor 
Cowper fet him at eafe, by making him feeretary to 
the commiffionsof the peace; in which he afterwards, 
by a particular requeft,defired his fucceflbr lord Parker 
to continue him. He had now affluence ; but fuch i$ 
human life, that he had it when his declining health 
could neither allow him long poflel£on> nor quick 
enjoyments 

His laft work was bis tragedy, 7he Siege ef Da-' 
ma/cuSf after which a Siege became a popular title* 
This play, which fttH continues on the ftage, and of 
which it is unneccffary to add a private voice to- fuch 
continuance of approbation, is not afted or printed 
according to the author's original draught, or his fettled 
intention. He had made Phocyas apoftatizc from hi* 
religion; after which the abhorrence of Eudocia would 
have been reafonable, his mifery would have been juft, 
and the horrors of his repentance exemplary. The 
players, however, required that the guilt of Phocyas 
fiiould terminate in defertion to the enemy ; and 
Hughes, unwilling that his relations Ihould lofe the 
benefit of his work, complied with the alteration. 

He was now weak with a lingering conlVrnptioHy 
and not able toattoid the rchearfal, yet was fo vigor- 
ous in his faculties, that on-ly ten days before hi» 
death he wrote the dedication to his patron lord 
Cowper. On February 17, 1719-20,. the play wa^ 
reprefentcd, and the author died. He lived to 
bear that it was well received ;. but paid no re- 
gard to the intelligence, being therr wholly errv- 
ployed in the meditations of a departing Chrrftian. 
. A man of his charadter was undoubtedly regretted $ 
and Steele devoted an effay, m the paper called The 
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'itptaire, to the memory of his virtues. His life is 
written in the Biographia with feme degree of fa- 
vourable partiality : and an account of him is pre* 
fixed to his works by his relation the late Mr. Dun- 
combe, a man whofe blamelefs elegance defervcd the 
fame refpedt. 

The charader of his genius I (hall tranfcribe from 
the correfpondence of Swift and Pope^ 

*^ A month ago/* fays Swift, *^ was fent me over, by 
*^ a friend of mine, the works of Job?! Hughes, Efquire. 
" They are in ptofe and verfe. I never heard of the 
*^ man in my life, yet I find your name as a fubfcri- 
" ber. He is too grave a poet for me; and I think 
** among the Mediocrijis in profe as well as verfe.'* 

To this Pope returns : " To anfwcr your queftion 
** as to Mr. Hughes ; what he wanted in genius, he 
" made up as an honeft man j but he was of the clafs 
<* you think* him/' 

In Spence's Colleftions Pope is made to fpeak of 
him with (till lefs refpedt, as having no claim to poe- 
tical reputation but from his tragedy. 
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S H E F F I E L D, 

DUKE OF 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 



JOHN SHEFFIELD, defcended ftom a long 
feries of illufirious anceflors, was born in 1 649^ the 
fon of Edmund earl of Mulgravc, who died in 1658. 
The young lord was put into the hands of a tutor^ 
with whom he was fo little fatisfied, that he god rid of 
him in a Ihort time, and at an age not exceeding^ 
twelve years refolvcd to educate himfelf. Such a 
purpofe, formed at fuch an age, and fuccefsfully 
profecuted, delights as it is ftrange, ^nd inftrudts as it 
is real. 

His literary acquifitions are more wonderful, las 
thofe years in which they are commonly made were 
fpent by him in the tumult of a military life, or the 
gaiety of a court. When war was declared againll 
the Dutch, he went at feventeen on board the Ihip 

in 
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in which pripce Rupert and the duke of Albemarle 
failed, with the command of the fleet; but by con- 
trariety of winds they were reftrained from adion. 
His zeal for the king's fervice was recompcnfed by 
the command of one of the independent troops of 
horfe, then raifed to protedt the coaft. 

Next year he received a fummons to Parliament, 
which, as he was then but eighteen years old, the 
earl of Northumberland cenfured as at lead indecent, 
and his objedion was allowed. He bad a quarrel 
with the earl of Rochefter, which he has perhaps too 
oftentatioufly related, as Rochefter's furviving filler, 
the lady Sandwich, is faid to have told him with very 
fliarp reproaches. 

When another Dutch war (1672) broke out, he 
went again a volunteer in the fliip which the celebrated 
lord Oflbry commanded ; and there made, as he re- 
lates, two curious remarks : 

" I have obferved two things, which I dare affirm, 
^^ though not generally believed. One was, that the 
•^ wind of a cannon bullet, though flying never fo 
•* near, is incapable of doing the leaft harm ; and 
** indeed, were it other wife, no man above deck 
*♦ would efcape. The other was, that a great fliot 
" may be fome times avoided, even as it flics, by 
•^ changing one's ground a little ; for, when the 
'* wind fometimes blew away the fmoke, it was fo 
** dear a fun-ftiiny day, that we could eafily perceive 
*• the bullets (that were half-fpent) fall into the wa- 
*f ter, and from thence bound up again among us, 
** which gives fufficient time for making a flep or two 
*f on any fide; though, in fo fwift a motion, 'tis hard 
♦f to judge well in what line the bullei comes, 

L 3 ^^ wkich, 
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^* which, if miftaken, may by removing coft a mwi 
*' his life, inftead of faving it.'* 

His behaviour was.fo favourably reprefented by 
lord Oflbry, that he was advanced to the command 
of the Katherine^ the beft fecond-rate ihip in the 
navy. 

He afterwards raifed a regiment of foot, and com- 
mandcd it as colonel. The land-forces were fent 
alhore by prince Rupert ; and he lived in the camp 
very familiarly with Schomberg. He was then ap* 
pointed colonel of the old Holland regiment^ to* 
gethcr with 'his own, and had . the promife of a 
garter, which he obtained in his twenty-fifth year. 
He was likewife made gentleman of the bed-cbambcr« 
He afterwards went into the French fervice, to learn 
the art of war under Turenne, but (laid only a Ihort 
time. Being by the duke of Monmouth oppofed in 
his pretcnfions to the firft troop of horfe guards, he, 
in return, made Monmouth fufpeded by the duke of 
York. He was not long after, when the unlucky 
Monmouth fell into difgrace, recompenfed with the 
lieutenancy of Yorklhire, and the goverftment of 
Hull. 

Thus rapidly did he make his way both to military 
and civil honours and employments; yet, bufy as ho 
was, he did not negledt his ftudies, but at leaft culti-* 
vated poetry ; in which he muft have been early con- 
fidered as uncommonly fkilful, if it be true which is 
reported, that, when he was yet not twenty years 
o.kl, his recommendation advanced Dryden to the 
laurel. 

The Moors having befieged Tangier, he was fen^ 

()[68q) with two thouraud men to its relief. A 

« llrangc 
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ftraiage ftory is told of the danger to which he was in- 
tentionally expofed in a leaky (hip, to gratify fome 
refentful jealoufy of the king, whole health he there- 
fore would never permit at his table till. he faw himfelf 
in a fafer place. His voyage was profperoufly per- 
formed in three-weeks ; and the Moors without a con- 
teft retired before him. 

In this voyage he compofcd the Fifion ; a licen- 
tious poem, fuch as was faihionable in thofe times, 
with little power of invention or propriety of fen- 
timent« 

At his return he found the king kind, who perhaps 
bad never been angry ; and he continued a wit and 
a courtier as before* 

At the fucceflion of king James, to whom he was 
intimately known, and by whom he thought himfelf 
beloved, he naturally expected (lili brighter fun- 
(hine; but all know how foon that reign began to ga- 
ther clouds. His expedVations were not difappointed ; 
he was immediately admitted into the privy-council, 
and made lord chamberlain. He accepted a place in 
the high commiffion, without knowledge, as he de- 
clared after the Revolution, of its illegality. Hav- 
ing few religious fcruples, he attended the king to 
mafs, and kneeled with the reft; but had no difpo- 
-fition to receive the Romilh Faith, or to force it upon 
others ; for when the priefls, encouraged by his ap- 
pearances of compliance, attempted to convert him, he 
told them, as Burnet has recorded, that he was willing 
to receive inftrudion, and that he had taken much 
pains to believe in God who made the world and all 
men in it ; but that he fliould not be eafily perfuaded 
tbat man was quits^ and made God again. 

L 4 A panted 
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A pointed fentcnce is bcftowed by fucceffivc tranl- 
miffion to the laft whom it will fit ; this cenfure of 
tranfubftantiation, whatever be its value, was uttered 
long ago by Anne Afkew, one of the firft fuffercrs 
for the Proteftant Religion, who, in the time of 
Henry VIII. was tortured in the Tower ; concernrng 
which there is rcafon to wonder that it was not knowti 
to the Hiftorian of the Reformation. 

In the Revolution he acquiefced, though he did 
not promote it. There was once a defign of aflbciating 
him in the invitation of the prince of Orange; but the 
carl of Shrewfbury difcouragcd the attempt, by de- 
claring that Mulgrave would never concur. This 
king William afterwards told him ; and afked what 
he would have done if the propofal had been made ? 
** Sir," faid he, ** I would have difcovcred it to the 
•* king whom I then ferved." To which king WiK 
liam replied, ** I cannot blame yon." 

Finding king James irremediably excluded, he 
voted for the conjunftive fovereignty, upon this prin* 
ciple, that he thought the title of the prince and his 
confort equal, and it would pleafe the prince their 
protestor to have a fhare in the fovereignty. This vote 
gratified king William ; yet, either by the king's 
diftruft, or his own difcontent, he lived fome years 
without employment. He looked on the king with 
malevolence, and, if his verfes or his profe may be 
credited, with contempt. He was, notwiihftanding 
this averfion or indifference, made marquis of Nor- 
manby (1694), but ftill oppofed the court on fome 
important queftions ; yet at laft he was received into 
the cabinet council, with a penfion of three thoufand 
pounds. 

• At 
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At the acceffion of queen Anne, whom he is faid 
to have courted when they were both young, he was 
highly favoured. Before her coronation (1702) (he 
made him lord privy feal, and foon after lieutenant 
of the North Riding of Yorkihire, He was then 
named commiffioner for treating with the Scots about 
the Union ; .and was made next year, firft, duke of 
Normanby, and then of Buckinghamfhire, there being 
fufpeded to be fomewhere a latent claim to the title 
Buckingham, 

Soon after, becoming jealous of the duke of Marl- 
borough, he refigned the privy feal, and joined the 
difcontented Tories in a motion, extremely offcnfivc 
to the queen, for inviting the princefs Sophia to 
England, The queen courted him back with an offer 
no lefs than that of chancellorftiip ; which he refufed. 
He now retired from bufinefs, and built that houle in 
the Park which is now the queen's^ upon ground 
granted by the Crown, 

When the miniftry was changed (17 10), he was 
made lord chamberlain of the houftiold, and con- 
curred in all tranfadions of that time, except that he 
endeavoured to proteft the Catalans. After the queen's 
death, he became a conftant opponent of the court; 
and, having no publick bufinefs, is fuppofed to have 
amufed himfelf by writing his own tragedies. He 
died Februry 24, 1720-21. 

He was thrice married; by his two firft wives he 
had no children ; by his third, who was the daughter 
of king James by the countefs of Dorchefter, and the 
widow of the earl of Anglefey, he had, befides other 
children that died early, a fon born in 1716, who 
^ied in 1735, and put an end to the line of Shef- 
field. 
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6eld. It is obfervable, that the duke's three wives 
were all widows. The dutchefs died in 1742. 

His character is not to be propofed as worthy of 
imitation. His religion he may be fuppofed to have 
learned from Hobbes ; and his morality was fuch as 
naturally proceeds from loofe opinions. His fenti- 
ments with rcfpeft to women he picked up in the 
court of Charles ; and his principles concerning pro- 
perty were fuch as a gaming-table fupplies. He was 
cenfured as covetous, and has been defended by an 
inflance of inattention to his affairs, as if a man 
might not at once be corrupted by avarice and idle- 
nefs. He is faid, however, to have had much ten- 
dernefs, and to have been very ready to apologife for 
his violences of padion. 

He is introduced into this colle^ion only as a poet; 
and, if we credit the teftimony of his contemporaries, 
he was a poet of no vulgar rank. But favour and 
flattery are now at an end; criticifm is no longer 
foftcned by his bounties, or awed by his fplendour, 
and, being able to take a more fteady view, difcovers 
him to be a writer that fometimes glimmers, but 
rarely (hines, feebly laborious, and at beft but pretty. 
His fongs are upon common topicks ; he hopes, and 
grieves, and repents, and defpairs, and rejoices, 
like any other maker of little ftanzas; to be great, 
he hardly tries ; to be gay, is hardly in his power. 

In the Eflay on Satire he was always fuppofed to 
have had the help of Dry den. His Eflay on Poetry 
is the great work for which he was praifed by Rof- 
common, Dryden, and Pope; and doubtlefs by many 
more whofe eulogies have periflied. 

Upon 
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Upon this piece he appears to have fct a high va- 
lue ; for he was all his life-time improving it by fuccef- 
five revifalsy fo that there is fcarcely any poem to be 
found of which the laft edition differs more from the 
firft. Amongft other changes, mention is made of 
fome compofitions of Dryden, which were written 
after the firft appearance of the Effay, 

At the time when this work firft appeared, Mil- 
ton's fame was not yet fully cftabliflied, and therefore 
Taffo and Spenfer were fet before him. The two laft 
lines were thefe. The Epick Poet, fays he, 

Muft above Milton's lofty flights prevail, 
Succeed where great Torquato, and where greater 
Spenfer, fail. 

The laft line in fucceeding editions was ihortened, 
and the order of names continued ; but now Milton is 
at laft advanced to the higheft place, and the paflage 
thus adjufted : 

Muft above Taflb's lofty flights prevail, 
Succeed where Spenfer, and ev'n Milton, fail. 

Amendments are feldom made without fome token 
of a rent : lofty does not fuit TaflTo fo well as Milton. 
One celebrated line feems to be borrowed* The 
Eflay calls a perfed: charadter 

A faultlefs monfter which the world ne'er faw. 

Scaliger, in his poems, terms Virgil fine labe fnon* 
Jlrum. Sheffield can fcarcely be fuppofed to have 
read Scaliger's poetry, perhaps he found the words 
IB a quotation. 

Of 
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Of this Effajr, which Drydcn has exalted fo highly, 
it may be juftly faid that the precepts are judicious, 
fometimes new, and often happily expreffed j but 
there are, after all the emendations, many weak lines, 
and fome ftrange appearances of negligence ; as, when 
.he gives the laws of elegy, he infifts upon connexion 
and coherence J without which, fays he, 

*Tis epigram, 'tis point, *tis what you will j 
But not an elegy, nor writ with Ikill, 
No Pancgyrick, nor a Cooper's HilK 

Who would not fuppofe that Waller's Pancgyrick and 
.Penham's Cooper's HJU were Elegies ? 

His verfes are often infipid; but his memoirs are 
lively and agreeable; he had the perfpicuity and ele- 
gance of an hiftorian, but not the fire and fancy of a 
po?t. 
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MATTHEW PRIOR is one of thofe that 
have burft out from an obfcure original to 
great eminence. He was born July 21, 1664, ac- 
cording to fome, at Winburne in Dorfetlhire, of I 
know not what parents ; others fay, that he was the 
fon of a joiner of London : he was perhaps willing 
enough to leave his birth unfettled *, in hope, like 
Don Quixote, that the hiftorian of his a<flions might 
find him fome illuftrious alliance. 

* The difficulty of fettling Prior's birth-place is great. In the 
regiHer of his College he is called, at his admiffion by the Prefi- 
dent, Mattheiv Prior of Wtnhurn in MMe/ex; by hinifelf next 
day, Mattheno Prior of Dorfetjhire^ in which county, not in Mid- 
dlefcx, JVinhom^ or Wimhorne^ as it ftands in the Fillare^ is found. 
When he flood candidate for his fellowfhip, five years afterwards, 
he was regiflered again by himfelf as of Middle/ex. The laft 
record ought to be preferred, becaufc it was made upon oath. 
It is obfervable, that, as a native of IVinhome^ he is filled Filius 
Georpi Prior^ generoJi\ not confiftcntly with the common account 
of the meannefs of his birth. Dr. J. 
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He IS fuppofed to haye fallen, by his father*s death, 
into the hands of his uncle, a vintner * near Charing- 
crofs, who fent him for fome time to Dr, Buiby^ at 
Weftminfter; but, not intending to give him any 
education beyond that of the fchool, took him, when 
he was well advanced in literature, to his own houfe, 
where the earl of Dorfet, celebrated for patronage 
of genius, found him by chance, as Burnet relates, 
reading Horace, and was fo well pleafed with his 
proficiency, that he undertook the care and cod of 
his academical education. 

He entered his name in St. John's College at Cam- 
bridge in 1682, in his eighteenth year; and it may 
be reafonably fuppofed that he was diftinguifhed 
among his contemporaries. He became a Bachelor, 
as is ufual, in four years -f* ; and two years after- 
wards wrote the poem on the Deityy which flands 
firft in his volume. 

It is the eflabliflied pradice of that College, to 
fend every year to the earl of Exeter feme poems 
upon facred fubjedts, in acknowledgement of a 
benefadion enjoyed by them from the bounty of his 
anceftor. On this occafion were thofe verfes written, 
which, though nothing is faid of their fucccfs, feem 
to have recommended him to fome notice; for hii 
praife of the countefs^s mufick, and his lines on the 
famous pidure of Seneca, afford reafon for imagin* 

* Samuel Prior kept the Rnmmer Tavern near Charing Crofs 
in 1685. The annual feaft of the nobility and gentry living in 
the parifti of St. Martin in the Fields was held at his houfe, Oft. 
14, that year. N. 

•j- He was admitted to his Bachelor's degree in 1686 ; and to 
his Mader's, by mandate^ in 1700. 
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ing tliat he was more or kfs converfant with that 
family. 

The fame year he publifhed the Giy Moufe and 

Country Moufe ^ to ridicule Drydcn^s Hind and Panther^ 

in conjunftion with Mr. Montague. There is a ftory * 

of great pain fuffered, and of tears Ihed, on this oc- 

cafion, by Dryden, who thought it hard that ** an 

** old man (hould be fo treated by thofe to whom he 

" had always been civil.*' By tales like thefe is the 

envy, raifed by fuperior abilities, every day gratified : 

when they are attacked, every one hopes to fee them 

humbled; what is hoped is readily believed ; and 

what is believed is confidently told. Dryden had 

• been more accuftomed to hoftilities, than that fuch 

enemies fhould break his quiet; and, if we can fup- 

pofe him vexed, it would be hard to deny him fenfe 

enough to conceal his uneafmefs. 

The City Moufe and Country Moufe procured its 
authors more folid advantages than the pleafure of 
fretting Dryden ; for they were both fpcedily pre- 
ferred. Montague, indeed, obtained the firft notice, 
with fome degree of difcontent, as it feems, in Prior, 
who probably knew that his own part of the per- 
formance was the beft. He had not, however, much 
reafon to complain; for he came to London, and ob- 
tained fuch notice, that (in 1691) he was fent to 
the Congrefs at the Hague as fccretary to the embafly. 
In this affembly of princes and nobles, to which 
Europe has perhaps fcarcely feen any thing equal, 
was formed the grand alliance againft Lewis, which 
at laft did not produce cfftdts proportionite to the 
magnificence of the tranfadion. 

* Spence. • 

The 
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The conduA of Priof, in this fplendid imtiation 
into publick bufinefs,was fo pleafing to king William,- 
that he made him one of the gentlemen of his bed- 
chamber; and he is fuppofed to have paffed fome of 
the next years in the quiet cultivation of literature 
and poetry. 

The death of queen Mary (tn 1695) produced a 
fubjedt for all the writers: perhaps no funeral was 
ever fo poetically attended. Dryden, indeed, as a 
man difcountenanced and deprived, was filent ; but 
fcarcely any other maker of verfes omitted to bring 
his tribute of tuneful forrow. An emulation of 
elegy was univerfal. Maria's praife was not confined 
to the Engliih language, but fills a great part of thd 
Mufa Anglicana. 

Prior, who was both a poet and a courtier, was 
too diligent to mifs this opportunity of refpeft. Hq 
wrote a long ode, which was prefented to the king, 
by whom it was not likely to be ever read. 

In two years he was fccretary to another embafly 
at the treaty of Ryfwick (in 1697*); and next year 
had the fame office at the court of France, where 
he is faid to have been confidered with great diftinc* 
tion. 

As he was one day furveying the apartments at 
Verfailles, being Ihewn the Vidtories of Lewis, 
painted by Lc Brun, and alked whether the king of 
England's palace had any fuch decorations; *^ The 
** monuments of my Mailer's aftions/' faid he, *' are 
•* to be fcen every where but in his own houfe/^ 

♦ Hc.fcceircd, in September 1697. a prefent of 200 guinea* 
ftoxfk the lords jufUces, for his trouble ia bringing orer the treat/ 
•if (cace. ^* 

S The 
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The piftures of Le Brun are not only in themfelvcs 
fufficicntly oftentatious, but were explained by in- 
fcriptions fo arrogant, that Boileau and Racine 
thought it neceflary to make them more fimple. 

He was in the following year at Loo with the 
king; from whom, after a long audience, he car- 
ried orders to England, and upon his arrival became 
under-fecretary of ftate in the earl of Jerfey*s office; 
a poft which he did not retain long, becaufe Jerfey 
was removed; but he was foon made commiffioner of 
trade. 

This year (1700) produced one of his longeft and 
moil fplendid compofitions, the Carmen Seculare^ in 
which he exhaufts all his powers of celebration, I 
mean not to accufe him of flattery: he probably 
thought all that he writ, and retained as much ve- 
racity as can be properly exadted from a poet profef- 
fedly encomiaftick. King William fupplied copious 
materials for either verfe or profe. His whole life 
had been adtipn, and none ever denied him the re- 
fplendent qualities of fteady refolution and perfonal 
courage. He was really in Prior*s mind what he 
reprefents him in his verfes ; he confidered him as a 
hero, and was accuftomed to fay, that he praifed 
others in compliance with the falhion, but that in 
celebrating king William he followed his inclination. 
To Prior gratitude would diftate praife, which rca- 
fbn would not refufe. 

Among the advantages to arife from the future 
years of William's reign, he mentions a Society for 
ufeful ArtSy and among them 

Some that with care true eloquence fliall teach, 
And to juft idioms fix otrr doubtful fpeech ; 
Vol. X. M ' That 
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That from our writers diftant realms may knovr 

The thanks we to our monarch s owe. 
And fchools profefs our tongue through every land. 
That has invok'd his aid, or blefs'd his hand. 

Tickell, in his Profped of Peace^ has the fame 
hope of a new academy : 

In happy chains our daring language bound. 
Shall fport no more in arbitrary found. 

Whether the fimilitude of thofe paffages which ex- 
hibit the fame thought on the fame occafion proceed- 
ed from accident or imitation, is not eafy to deter- 
mine. Tickell might have been imprcffed with his 
expeftation by Swift's Propofal for ajcertaining the 
Englijh Language^ then lately publilhed. 

In the parliament that met in 1701, he waschofcn 
reprefentative of Eaft Grinftead. Perhaps it was 
about this time that he changed his party ; for he 
voted for the impeachment of thofe lords who bad 
perfuaded the king to the Partition-treaty, a treaty 
in which he had himfelf been minifterially employed. 

A great part of queen Anne's reign was a time of 
war, in whi- h there was little employment for nego- 
tiators, and Prior had therefore leifure to make or to 
polifli verfes. When the battle of Blenheim called 
forth all the verfemen. Prior, among the reft, took* 
care to ihew his delight in the increafing honour oi 
his country by an Epiftle to Boileau. 

He publiihed, foon afterwards, a volume of poems^ 
with the encomiaftick charadter of his deceafed 
patron the duke of Dorfec : it began with the Col- 
lege Excrcife, and ended with the Nut-hrown Maid. 

The 
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The battle of Ramillies foon afterwards (In 1 7c 6) 
Excited him to another effort of poetry. On this 
occafion he had fewer or lefs formidable rivals; and 
it would be not eafy to name any other compofition 
produced by th*at event which is now remembered. 

Every thing has its day. Through the reigns of 
William and Anne no profperous event pafled un- 
dignified by poetry. In the laft war, w^hen France 
Was difgraced and overpowered in every quarter of 
the globe, when Spain, coming to her affiftitnce, 
only fharcd her calamities, and the name of an En- 
glilhman was reverenced through Europe, no poet 
was heard amidft th^ general acclamation -, the fame 
of our counfellors and heroes was intrufted to the 
Gazetteer. 

The nation in time grew weary of the war, and the 
queen grew weary of her minifters. The war was 
burdenfome, and the minifters ^vere infolent. Har- 
ley and his friends began to hope that they might, 
by driving the Whigs from court and from power, 
gratify at once the queen and the people. There 
was now a call for writers, who might convey intel- 
ligence of paft abufes, and Ihew the wafte of publick 
money, the unreafonablfe Conduli of the Allies^ the 
avarice of generals, the tyranny of rfiinions, and the 
general danger of approaching ruin. 

For this purpofe a paper called the Examiner was 
J)eriodically publiftied, written, as it happened, by 
any wit of the party, and fometimes as is faid by 
Mrs. Manley. Some are owned by Swift; and one, in 
ndicule of Garth's verfes to Godolphin upon the 
lofs of his place, was written by Prior, and an^ 
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fwered by Addifon, who appears to have known chC 
author either by conjedture or intelligence. 

The Tories, who were now in power, were in 
hafte to end the war; and Prior, being recalled 
(17 lo) to his former employment of making treaties, 
was fent (July lyri) privately to Paris with propo- 
fitions of peace. He was remembered at the French 
court; and, returning in about a month, brought with, 
him the Abbe Gaultier, and M. Mefnager, a mini- 
ller from France, invefted with full powers. 

This tranfadtion not being avowed, Mackay, the . 
matter of the Dover packet-boat, either zealoufly 
or ofRcioufly, feized Prior and his aflbciates at Can- 
terbury. It is eafily fuppofed that they were foon . 
rcleafed. 

The negotiation was begun at Prior's houfe, 
where the queen's minifters met Mefnager (Septem.-^ 
ber 20, 171 1), and entered privately upon the 'great 
bufinefs. The importance of Prior appears from the 
mention made of him by St. John in his Letter to the 
queen. 

" My Lord Treafurer moved, and all my Lords 
*« were of the fame opinion, that Mr. Prior fliould be 
*^ added to thofe who are empowered to fign ; the 
*^ reafon for which is, becaufe he, having perfonally 
*^ treated with Monfieur de Torcy, is the beft witnefs 
*^ we can produce of the fenfe in which the general 
*^ preliminary engagements are entered into: befides 
*^ which, as he is the bed verfed in matters of trade 
*' of all your Majefty's fervants who have been 
*' trufted in this fecret, if you Ihall think fit to em- 
*^ ploy him in the future treaty of commerce, it 
<^ will be of confequcnce that he has been a party 
5 ** con- 
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*^ concerned in concluding that convention, which 
V* muft be the rule of this treaty.'* 

The affembly of this important night was in fome 
degree clandeftine, the defign of treating not being 
yet openly declared, and, when the Whigs returned 
to power, was aggravated to a charge of high trea- 
fon; though, as Prior remarks in hisimperfedt anfwer 
to the Report of the Committee of Secrecy , no treaty 
ever was made without private interviews and preli- 
minary difcuffions. 

My bufinefs is not the hiftory of the peace, but 
the life of Prior, The conferences began at Utrecht 
on the firft of January (1711-12), and the Engliih 
plenipotentiaries arrived on the fifteenth. The mi- 
nifters of the different potentates conferred and con- 
ferred ; but the peace advanced fo ilowly, that fpee- 
dier methods were found necelTary ; and Bolingbroke 
was fent to Paris to adjuft differences with lefs for- 
mality; Prior either accompanied him or followed 
him, and, after his departure, had the appointments 
and authority of an ambaffador, though no publick 
character. 

By fome miftake of the queen's orders, the court 
of France had been difgufled; and Bolingbroke fays 
in his Letter, " Dear Mat, hide the nakednefs of 
•^ thy country, and give the befl turn thy fertile 
" brain will furnifh thee with to the blunders of thy 
*^ countrymen, who are not much better politicians 
<* than the French are poets/' 

Soon after, the duke of Shrewibury went on a 
formal embaiTy to Paris* It is related by Eoyer, that 
the intention was to have joined Prior in the com- 
IjjiflSion-i but that Shrewfbury refufed to be afTgciated 
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with a man fo meanly born. Prior therefore conti« 
nued to aft without a title till the duke returned next,* 
year to England, and then he affumed the ftyle and 
dignity of ambaffador. 

But, while he continued in appearance a private 
man, he was treated with confidence by Lewis, who 
fent him with a letter to the queen, written in fa- 
vour of the elector of Bavaria, ** I fhall expeft,^* 
fays he, " with impatience, the return of Mr. Prior, 
** whofe conduft is very agreeable to me." And' 
while the duke of Shrewfbury was ftill at Paris, Bo* 
lingbroke wrote to Prior thus : ^^ Monfieur de Torqf 
^* has a confidence in you; make ufe of it, once 
*^ for all, upon this occafion, and convince him 
" thoroughly, that we muft give a different turn to 
*^ our parliament and our people, according to their 
*^ refolution at this criCs.'* 

Prior's publick dignity and fplendour commenced 
in Auguft, 17 13, and continued till the Augqft fol- 
lowing; but 1 am afraid that, according to the 
ufual fate of greatnefs, it was attended with fome 
perplexities and mortifications. He had not all that 
is cuilomarily given to ambaffadors: he hints to the 
queen in an imperfeft poem, that he had no fervice 
of plate; and it appeared, by the debts which be 
contraded, that his remittances were not punctually 
made. 

On the firft of Auguft, 17 14, enfued the downfall 
of the Tories, and the degradation of Prior. He 
was recalled ; but was not able to return, being de- 
tained by the debts which he had found it neceffary 
to contraft, and which were not difcharged before 
a March, 
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March^ though his old friend Montague was now 
at the head of the treafury. 

He returned then as foon as he could, and was 
welcomed on the 25th of March by a warrant, but 
was, however, fuffered to live in his own houfe, 
under the cuftody of the meffenger, till he was ex- 
amined before a 9ommittee of the Privy Council, of 
which Mr. Walpole was chairman, and Lord Co- 
(lingiby, Mr. Stanhope, and Mr. Lechmere, were 
the principal interrogators; who, in this examina- 
tion, of which there is printed an account not un- 
entertaining, behaved with the boifteroufnefsof men 
elated by recent authority. They are reprefented as 
aiking queftions foraetimes vague, fometimes infi- 
dious, and writing anfwers different from thofe which 
they received. Prior, however, feems to have been 
overpowered by their turbulence ; for he confefles 
that he figned what, if he had ever come before a 
legal judicature, he Ihould have contradided or ex 
plained away. The oath was adminiftered by Bof- 
cawcn, a Middlefex juftice, who at laft was going 
to write his atteftation on the wrong fide of the paper. 
They were very induftrious to find fome charge 
againft Oxford ; and afked Prior, with great earneft- 
nefs, who was prefent when the preliminary articles 
were talked of or figned at his houfe? He told them, 
that cither the earl of Oxford or the duke of Shrewf- 
bury was abfent, but he could not remember which ; 
an anfwer which perplexed them, becauie it fupplied 
• no accufation againft either. " Could any thing be 
" more abfurd,'* fays he, " or more inhuman, than 
^* to propofe to me a queftion, by the anfwering of 
^* which I might, according to them, prove myfeFf 
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** a traitor ? And notwithftanding their folemn pro- 
^* mife, that nothing which 1 could fay fhould hurt 
•* myfelf, I had no reafon to truft them : for they 
^* violated that promife about five hours after. How- 
** ever, I owned I was there prefent. Whether this 
^* was wifely done or no, 1 leave to my friends to dc- 
•^ termine/' 

"When he had figned the paper, he was told by 
Walpole, that the committee were not fatisfied with 
his behaviour, nor could give fuch an account of it 
to the Commons as might merit favour : and that 
they now thought a ftrider confinement neceffary than 
to his own houfe. " Here,'* fays he, " Bofcawea 
•* played the moralift, and Coningfby the Chriftian, 
" but both very aukwardly." The meffenger, ia 
whofe cuftody he was to be placed, was then called, 
end very decently aiked by Coningfby, " if his houfe 
<* was fecured by bars and bolts ?'' The meffenger 
anfwered, " No,'" with aftonilhment. At which 
Coningfby very angrily faid, '' Sir, you muft fccure 
<* this prifoner ; it is for the fafcty of the nation : if 
«< he efcape, you fhall anfwer for it." 

They had already printed their report; and la 
this examination were endeavouring to find proofs. 

He continued thus confined for fome time ; and 
Mr.Walpole(June lo, 1715,) moved for an impeach- 
ment againft him. What made him fo acrimonious 
does not appear : he was by nature no thirfler for 
blood. Prior was a week after committed to clofc 
cuftody, with orders that " no perfon fhould be ad- 
f* mitted to fee him without leave from the Speaker.*' 

When, two years after, an Adt of Grace was pafTed, 
|ie was excepted, and gontinued flill in cuftody, which 

ho 
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he had made lefs tedious by writing his Alma. He 
was, however, foon after difcharged. 

He had now his liberty, but he had nothing elfe. ! 
Whatever the profit of his employments might have 
been, he had always fpent it; and at the age of 
fifty-three was, with all his abilities, in danger ofi 
penury, having yet no folid revenue but from the 
fellowlhip of his college, which, when in his exaltation 
he was cenfured for retaining it^ he faid^ he could 
live upon at laft. 

Being however generally known and efteemed, he 
was encouraged to add other poems to thofe which 
he had printed, and to publilh them by fubfcription. 
The expedient fucceeded by the induftry of many 
friends, who circulated the propofals*, and the care 
of fome, who, it is faid, withheld the money from 
him left he Ihould fquander it. The price of the 
volume was two guineas ; the whole collection was 
four thoufand ; to which lord Harley, the fon of the 
earl of Oxford, to whom he had invariably adhered, 
added an equal fum for the purchafe of Down-hall, 
which Prior was to enjoy during life, and Harley after 
his deceafe. 

He had now, what wits and philofophers have often 
wilhed, the power of paffing the day in contempla- 
tive tranquillity* But it feems that bufy men feldom 
live long in a ftate of quiet. It is not unlikely that 
his health declined. He complains of deafnefs; '*for,'* 
fays he, ** I took little care of my ears while I was 
•^ not fure if my head was my own/* 

Of any occurrences of his remaining life I have 
found no account. In a letter to Swift, " I have,'* 

* Swift obtained many fubfcriptions for him in Ireland. H. 
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fays he^ ^' treated lady Harriot 21 Cambric^ (t 
" Fellow of a College treat)! and fpoke verfes to her 
•• io a gown and cap ! What, the plenipotentiary, fo 
^< far concerned in the damned peace at Utrecht; the 
^< man that makes up half the volume of terfe profe, 
.#« that makes up the report of the committee, fyczk- 
'* ing verfcs ! SU eft, bomo/um.** 

He died at fTimpok^ a feat of the earl of Oxford, 
CO the eighteenth of September, 172 1, and was buried 
in Weftminfter ; where on a monument, for which, 
as the " lad piece of human vanity,*** he left five 
liundred pounds, is engraven this epitaph : 

Sui Temporis Hiftoriam meditanti, 

Panlatim obrcpcns Fcbris 

Operi fimul & Vit» filum abrupit, 

Sept ]8. An. Dom. 1721. ^tat. 57. 

H. S* £• 

Vir Eximius. 

SerenifGmis 

Regi GuLiELMO Reginaeque Marije 

In Congreflione Fcederatoruci 

Hagae anno 1690 celebrata, 

Deinde Magnae Britanniae Legatis 

Turn iis, 

Qui anno 1697 Pacem Ryswicki confecerunt, 

Turn iis. 

Qui apud Gallos annis proximis I^gationem obierunt ; 

Eodem etiam anno 1697 in Hibernia 

SecRETARIUS ; 

Necnon in utroque Honorabili confeflu 

Eorum, 

Qui anno 1700 ordinandis Commcrcii negotiis, 

Quique anno 17 11 dirigendis Portorii rebus, 

Praefidebant, 

COMMISSIONARIUS ; 

Pof. 
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Poftremo 

Ab Anna 

Fejiciflima? memorije Regina 

Ad LuDOvicuM XIV. Galliae Regem 

Miflus anno 171 1 

De Pace llabilicnda, 

(Pace etiamnum durante 

Diuque ut boni jam omne$ ^erant duratora) 

Cum fumma poteftate Lcgatus. 

MATTHiEUS PRIOR Armigcr; 

Qui 

Hos omnes, quibus cumulatus eft, Titulos 

Humanitatis, Ingenii^ Eruditionis laudc 

Superavit ; 

Cui enim nafcenti faciles arriferant Mufae. 

Hunc Puerum Schola hie Regia perpolivit ; 

Juvenem in Collegio S'ti Johannis 

Cantabrigia cptimis Scientiis inftruxit ; 

Virum dcnique auxit ; & perfecit 
Multa cum viris Principibus confuetudo; 

Ita natus, ita inftitutus, 

A Vatum Choro avelli nunquam potuit, 

Sed folehat faepe rerum Civilium gravitatem 

Amceniorum Literarum Studiis coadire : 

Et cum omne adeo Poetices genus 

Haud infelicitcr tentaret, 

Tum in Fabellis concinne lepidequc texcndis 

Mirus Artifex 

Neminera habuit parem. r 

Haec liberalis animi oblc£):amenta : 

Qyiam nullo lUi labore confliterint. 

Facile ii perfpexere, quibus ufus eft Amici ; 

Apud quos Urbanitatum & Leporum picnus 

Cum ad rem, quaecunque forte inciderat, 

Aptc varie copiofeque alluderet, 

Interea nihil quaefitum, nihil vi expreflum 

Videbatur, 

Scd 
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Sed omnia ultro effluere, 
Et quafi jugi e fonte afFatim exuberarci 

Ita fuos tandem dubios reiiquit, 
*£iletne in Scriptis, Poeta Elegantior, 
An in Coriviftu, Comes Jucundior. 

Of Prior, eminent as he was, both by his abilitici 
and fiation, very few memorials have been left by 
his contemporaries ; the account therefore muft now 
be deftitute of his private charader and familiar prac» 
tices. He lived at a time when the rage of party 
detedted all which it was any man's intereft to hide j 
and as little ill is heard of Prior, it is certain that not 
much was known. He was not afraid of provoking 
[cenfure^ for when he forfook the Whigs*, under 
whofe patronage he firfl: entered the world, he be- 
came a Tory fo ardent and determinate, that he did 
not willingly confort with men of different opinions. 
He was one of the fixteen Tories who met weekly, 
and agreed to addrefs each other by the title of 
Brother; and feems to have adhered, not only by con- 
currence of political defigns, but by peculiar afTecftion, 
to the earl of Oxford and his family. With how 
much confidence he was trufted, has been already 
told. . 

He was however, in Pope's * opinion, fit pnly to 
make verfes, and lefs qualified for bufinefs than Ad-r 
difon himfelf. This was furely faid without confidera- 
tion. Addifon, exalted to a high place, was forced 
into degradation by the fenfe of his own incapacity ; 
Prior, who was employed by men very capable of 
eftimating his value, having been fecretary to one 

* Spencc. 
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tmbafiy, had, when great abilities were again wanted^ 
the fame office another time ; and was^ after fo much 
experience of his own knowledge and dexterity^ at 
laft fent to tranfadt a negotiation in the higheft degree 
arduous and important, for which he was qualified, 
among other requifites, in the opinion of Bolingbroke, 
by his influence upon the French minifter, and by ikill 
ID queftions of commerce above other men. 

Of his behaviour in the lighter parts of life, it is 
too late to get much intelligence. One of his anfwers 
to a boaftful Frenchman has been related ; and to an 
impertinent he made another equally proper. Dur- 
ing his embafly, he fat at the opera by a man, who, ja. 
his rapture, accompanied with his own voice the 
principal finger. Prior fell to railing at the performer, 
with all the terms of reproach that he could colled:„ 
till the Frenchman, ceafing from his fong, began to. 
expoftulate with him for his harfti cenfure of a. 
man who was confeffedly the ornament of the 
ftage. ^' I know all that,'" fays the ambaflador, 
** mais il chante fi haut, que je ne fjaurois vous en- 
" tendre.'* 

In a gay French company, where every one fung ^^ 
a little fong or ftanza, of which the burden was, 
" Banniffons la Melancholic ;*' when it came to his 
turn to fing, after the performance of a young lady 
that fat next him, he produced thefe extemporary 
lines : 

Mais cctte voix, et ces beaux yeux. 
Font Cupidon trop dangereux, 
Et je fuis trifle quand je crie 
Banniffons la Melancholic. 

Traditiott 
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Tradition reprefents him as willing to defeend from 
the dignity of the poet and ftatefman to the lew de- 
lights of mean company. His Chloe probably was 
Ibmetimes ideal : but the woman with whom he co« 
habited was a defpicable drab * of the loweft fpecies* 
One of his wenches, perhaps Chloe, while he was ab- 
fcnt from his houfe, dole his plate, and ran away ; as 
was related by a woman who had been his ferrsnt. 
Of this propenfity to fordid convcrfe I have fccn an 
account fo ferioufly ridiculous, that it feems to de- 
ferve infertion -("• 

'* I have been aflured that Ptior, after having fpent 
^* the evening with Oxford, Bolingbroke, Pope, and 
*^ Swift, would go and fmoke a pipe, and drink a 
•* bottle of ale, with a common foldier and his wife, 
•* in Long- Acre, before he went to bed ; not from 
** any remains of the lownefs of his original, as one 
^ faid, but, I fuppofe, that his faculties, 

*' Strain'd to the height, 

** In that celeftial colloquy fublime, 

** Dazzled and fpent, funk down, and fought repair." 

Poor Prior, why was he fo Jirained, and in fuch 
want of repair y after a converfation with men not, iri 
the opinion of the world, much wifer than him- 
felf? But fuch are the conceits of fpeculatifts, who 
Jtrain their faculties to find in a mine what lies upon 
the furface. 

His opinions, fo far as the means of judging arc 
left us, feem to have been right ; but his life was, 
it feems, irregular, negligent, and fenfual. 

* Spence ; [and fee Gent* Mag, vol. LVII. p. 1059.] 
f Richardfoniana, 
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PRIOR ha» written with gres^ variety, and hb 
iFariety has made him popular. He has tried all 
ftyles, from the grotefque to the folemn, and has itgt; 
fo filled in any as to incur derilion or difgrace. 

Bis works may be diftinftly confidered as comprif- 
ing Tales, Love-verfes> Occafional PoemSj Alma^ 
gnd Solomon. 

His Tales have obtained general approbation, 
being written with great familiarity and great fpright- 
Unefs ; the language is eafy, but feldom groft> and 
the numbers fmooth, without appearance of care. 
Of thefe Tales there are only four. The Ladle; 
which is introduced by a Preface, neither neceffary 
nor pleafing, neither grave nor merry. Paulo Pur- 
ganti; which has likewife a Preface, but of more 
value than the Tale* Hans Carvel, not over decent; 
and Protogcnes and Apelles, an old ftory, mingled', by 
an affedtation not difagreeable, with modern images. 
The Tot{77g Gentleman in Love has hardly a juft claim 
to the title of a Tale. I know not whether he be the 
original author of any Tale which he has given us. 
The Adventure of Hatis Carvel has paffed throng 
many fucceffions of merry wits ;• for it is to be 
found in Ariofto's Satires, and is perhaps yet oldfer. 
But the merit of fuch ftorics is the art of telling 
them. 

In his Amorous EfFufions he is lefs happy ; for 
they are nor diftated by nature or by paflion, and have 
neither gallantry nor tendernefs. They have the 
Goldnefs of Cowley, without h& wit, the dull exer- 
Cifes of a ikilful verfifier, refolvcd at all adventures 

to 
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to write fomcthing about Chloe, and trying to "be 
amorous by dint of ftudy. His fidions therefore are 
mythological. Venus^ after the example of the 
Qceek Epigram^ aflcs when ihe was feen naked and 
bathing. Then Cupid is mijlaken ; then Cupid is dif* 
armed \ then he lofes his darts to Ganymede ^ then 
Jupiter fends him a fummons by Mercury. Then 
Cbloe goes a-hunting, with an ivory quiver graceful at 
berjide; Diana miftakes her for one of her nymphs, 
and Cupid laughs at the blunder. All this is furely 
dcfpicable ; and even when he tries to aft the lover, 
without the help of gods or goddefles, his thoughts 
are unaflfefting or remote. He talks not " like a . 
*^ man of this world.'* 

The greateft of all his amorous effays is Henry 
and Emma ; a dull and tedious dialogue^ which ex- 
cites neither efteem for the man, nor tendernefs for 
the woman. The example of Emma, who refolves 
to follow an outlawed murderer wherever fear and 
guilt ihall drive him, deferves no imitation ; and the 
experiment by which Henry tries the lady's conftancy, 
is fuch as muft end either in infamy to her, or in dif- 
appointment to himfelf. 

His occafional Poems neceffarily lofl: part of their 
value, as their occafions, being lefs remembered^ 
raifed lefs emotion. Some of them, however, are 
preferved by their inherent excellence. The bur- 
lefque of Boileau's Ode on Namur has, in fome 
parts, fuch airinefs and levity as will always procure 
it readers, even among thofe who cannot compare it 
with the original. The Epiftle to Boileau is not fo 
happy. The Poems to the King are now perufed 

only 
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Only by young ftudcnts, who read merely that they 
may learn to write ; and of the Carmen Seculare, I 
cannot but fufpeft that 1 might praife or cenfure it 
by caprice, without danger or detedion; for who 
can be fuppofcd to have laboured through it ? Yet the 
time has been when this negledled work was fo popu- 
lar^ that it was tranflated into Latin by no common 
mafter. 

Hb Poem on the battle of Ramillies is neceflarily 
tedious by the form of the ftanza : an uniform mafs 
of ten lines thirty-five times repeated, inconfequen- 
tial and flightly conneded, muft weary both the ear 
and the underftanding. His imitation of Spenfer, 
which confifts principally in / ween and / weet^ with- 
out exclufion of later modes of fpeech, makes his 
poem neither ancient nor modern. His mention of 
A^rs and Bellona, and his compartfon of Marl- 
borough to the Eagle that bears the thunder of Ju' 
piier, are all puerile and unaffefting ; and yet more 
defpicable is the long tale told by Leivis in his def- 
pair of Bruie and Troynovanie^ and the teeth of Cad- 
musj with his fimilies of the raven and eagle and wolf 
and lion. By the help of fuch eafy fidions, and vulgar 
topicks, without acquaintance with life, and without 
knowledge of art or nature, a poem of any length, 
cold and lifelefs like this, may be eafily written on 
any fubjedt. 

In his Epilogues to Phadra and to Lucius he is 
very happily facetious; but in the Prologue before the 
queen, the pedant has found his way, with Minerva, 
Perfeus, and Andromeda. 

His Epigrams and lighter pieces are, like thofe of 
others, fomctimes elegant, fometimes trifling, and 

Vol. X. N fomctimes 
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fometitnes dull; among the bed are the Camelion, smd 
the epitaph on John and Joan^ 

Scarcely any one of our poets has written fo much, 
and tranflated (b little : the verfion of Callimachu» 
is fufficiently licentious ; the paraphrafe on St« 
Paul's Exhortation to Charity is eminently beau* 
tifuk 

Jlma is written in profefFed imitation of Hudibras, 
and has at leaft one accidental refemblance : Hudi-» 
bras wants a plan, becaufe it is left imperfedt ;' 
Alma is impcvfcdi, becaufe it feems never to have had 
a plan. Prior appears not to have propofed to him- 
fclf ahy drift or defign, but to have writcen the 
cafual dictates of the prefent moment. 

What Horace faid, wben* he imitated Luciliuf, 
might be faid of Butler by Prior ; his numbers wer^ 
not fmooth or lieat. Prior excelled him in vepfifica- 
tion: ; but he was,, like Horace, inventore minor ; be 
had not Butler's exuberance oi matter and variety oi 
illuftratioHr The fpangles of wit which he could af- 
ford, he knew how to polifli; but he wanted the 
bullion of his mafter. Butler pours out a negligent 
profufion, certain of the weight, but carelefs of the 
ilamp- Prior has comparatively little, but with 
that Rttle he m^rkes a fine fliew. Alma has ma&y 
admirers, and was the only piece among Prior** 
works of which Pope laid that he ihould wife to be 
the author. 

Solomon is the work to which he entrufted the pro* 
teftion of his nam^, and which he expedted fucceed- 
ing ages to regard with veneration. His afFedlion 
was natural ; it had undoubtedly been written with 
great labour ; and who is willing to think that he has 

been 
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h^n labouring in vain ? He had infufed into it much 
knowledge and much thought; had often polifhed 
it to elegance, often dignified it with fplendour, 
and fometimes heightened it to fublimity : he per- 
ceived in it many excellences, and did not dif- 
cover that it wanted that without which all others are 
of fmall avail, the power of engaging attention and 
alluring curiofity. 

Tedioufnefs is the mod fatal of all faults ; negli- 
gences or errors are fingle and local, but tedioufnefs 
pervades the whole ; other faults are cenfured and 
forgotten, but the power of tedioufnefs propagates 
itfelf. He that is weary the firft hour, is more weary 
the fecond; as bodies forced into motion, contrary to 
their tendency, pafs more and more flowly through 
every fucceffive interval of fpace. 

Unhappily this pernicious failure is that which an 
tuthor is leaft able to difcover. We are feldom tire- 
fome to ourfelves ; and the aft of compofition fills 
and delights the mind with change of language and 
fucceffion of images ; every couplet when produced 
is new, and novelty is the great fource of pleafure. 
Perhaps no man ever thought a line fuperfluous when 
he firft wrote it, or contradted his work till his ebul- 
litions of invention had fubfided. And even if he 
fcould controul his defire of immediate renown, and 
keep his work nine years unpubliftied, he will be flill 
the author, and ftill in danger of deceiving himfelf : 
and if he confults his friends, he will probably find 
men who have more kindnefs than judgement, or 
more fear to offend than defire to inftrudt. 

The tedioufnefs of this poem proceeds not from 

the uniformity of the fubjeft, for it is fufliciently 

N 2 diverfified. 
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diverfified, but frpm the continued tenour of the 
narration ; in which Solomon relates the fucceffivc 
viciflitudes of his own mind, without the intervention 
of any other fpeaker, or the mention of any other 
agent, unlefs it be Abra ; the reader is only to learn 
what he thought, and to be told that he thought 
wrong. The event of every experiment is forefeen, 
and therefore the procefs is not much regarded. 

Yet the work is far from deferving to be ncg- 
ledled. He that fliall perufe it will be able to mark 
many paflagcs, to which he may recur for inftruc- 
tion or delight; many from which the poet may leara 
to write, and the philofopher to reafon. 

If Prior^s poetry be generally confidered, his praife 
will be that of corredtnefs and induftry, rather than 
of compafs of comprehenfion, or activity of fancy* 
He never made any effort of invention : his greater 
pieces are only tiffues of common thoughts ; and his 
fmaller, which confift of light images or fingle con- 
ceits, are not always his own. I have traced him 
among the French Epigrammatifts, and have been in- 
formed that he poached for prey among obfcure 
authors. The Thief and Cordelier is, I fuppofe, ge- 
nerally confidered as an original produdion ; with 
how much juflice this Epigram may tell, which was 
written by Georgius Sabinus, a poet now little known 
or read, though once the friend of Luther and Me- 
landhon : 

De Sacerdote Fiwem confolante. 

Quidam facrificus furem comitatus euntem 

Hue ubi dat fontes carnificina neci, 
Ne fis moeftus, ait; fummi conviva Tonaiitis 

Jam cum ccelitibus (fi modo credis) eris. 

IIIc 
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file gemenSf fi vera mihi folatia prxbes« 
Hofpes apud fuperos fis meus oro, rcfert. 

Sacrificus contra ; mihi non convivia fas eft 
Ducere, jejunas hac edo luce nihil. 

What he has valuable he owes to his diligence and 
his judgement. His diligence has juftly placed him 
amongft the mod correft of the Englifli poets ; and 
he was one of the fir ft that refolutely endeavoured at 
corredtnefs. He never facrifices accuracy or hafte, 
nor indulges himfelf in contemptuous negligence, or 
impatient idlenefs : he has no carelefs lines^ {or en- 
tangled fentiments; his words are nicely feleded^ 
and his thoughts fully expanded. If this part of his 
character fufFers an abatement, it muft be from the 
difproportion of his rhymes, which have not always 
fufficient confonance,and from the admiffion of broken 
lines into his Solomon \ but perhaps he thought, like 
Cowley, that hemiftichs ought to be admitted into 
heroic poetry. 

. He had apparently fuch reftitude of judgement 
as fecured him from every thing that approached to 
the ridiculous or abfurd ; but as laws operate in civil 
agency not to the excitement of virtue, but the re- 
preffion of wickednefs, fo judgement in the operations 
of intelleft can hinder faults, but not produce excel- 
lence. Prior is never low, nor very often fublime. 
It is faid by Longinus of Euripides, that he forces 
himfelf fometimes into grandeur by violence of effort, 
as the Hon kindles his fury by the lafhes of his own 
tail. Whatever Prior obtains above mediocrity feems 
the effort of ftruggle and of toil. He has many 
vigorous but few happy lines ; he has every thing 
by purchafe, and nothing by gift ; he had no nightly 

N 3 . vifitation$^ 
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vtfitations of the Mafe, no infufions of fentimeHt cwr 
felicities of fancy^ 

His diction, however, is more bis own than of any 
among the fucceflbrs of Dryden; he borrows no lucky 
turns, or coainiodious mocjes of language^ from his 
predeccflbrs* His phrafes are original, but they ate 
fometimes harib ; as he inherited no elegances, none 
has he bequeaxhed. His exprcifion. has every mark 
of laborious ftudy ; the line feldom feecns to have been 
formed at once ; thi? words did not come till they 
were called, ajid were then put by conftraint into 
their places, where they do their duty, but do it 
fuUenly^ In his greater compofitions there may 
be found more rigid ftatelinefs than graceful dignity. 

Of verfification he was not negligent : what he re- 
ceived from Dryden he did not lofe; neither^id he 
increafe the difficulty of writing by unneceflary fe- 
verity, but ufes triplets and alexandrines without 
fcruple. In his Preface to Solomon he propofes fome 
improvements by extending the fenfe from one 
couplet to another, with variety of paufes. This he 
has attempted, but without fuccefs ; his interrupted 
lines are unpleafing, and his fenfe as lefs diftinft is 
Icfs ftriking. 

He has altered the Stanza of Spenfer, as a houfe is 
altered by building another in its place of a different 
form. With how little refemblance he has formed 
his new Stanza to that of his mailer, thefe fpecimena 
w 11 Ihew : 

SPENSER. 

She flying faft from Keavcols hated face, 
. And from the world that her difcover'd wide. 
Fled to the wafteful wildernefs apace, 
From living eyes her open Ihamc to hide, 

And 
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And lurk'd in rocks and caves long unefpy'd* 

£iit that fair crew of knights, and Una fair. 

Did in that caflle afterwards abide. 

To reft themrelvcs, and weary powers repair, 

Where ftoxe they found of all, that dainty was and rzxti 

PRIOR. 

To the clofe rock the frighted raven flies^ 
Soon as tlie riling eagle cuts the air : 
The fliaggy wolf unfeen and trembling lies. 
When the hoarfe roar proclaims the hon near- 
lU-ftarr'd did we owr forts* and lines forfake. 
To dare our Briti(h foes to open fight : 
Our conqueft we by .ftratagem Ihould make : 
Our triumph had been founded in our flight, 
*Tis ours, by craft and by furprife to gain : 
'Tis theirs, to meet in arms, and battle in the plaiiu 

By this n^w ftrufture of his lines he has sivoided 
difficulties ; nor am I fure that he has loft any of 
the power of pleafing ; but he no longer imitates 
Spenfer, 

Some of his poems are written without regularity 
of meafures ; for, when he commenced poet, he had 
hot recovered from our Pindarick infatuation; but he 
probably lived to be convinced, that the effencc of 
irerfe is order and confonance. 

His numbers are fuch as mere diligence may attain; 
they feldom offend the ear, and feldom footh it; they 
commonly want airinefs, lightnefs, and facility : 
what is fmooth, is not foft. His verfes always roll, 
but they feldom flovv. 

A furvey of the life and writings of Prior may ex- 
emplify a fentence which he doubtlefs underftood 
well, when he read Horace at his uncle's ; " the 
N 4 '' veflel 
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'* veflel long retains the fcent which it firft receives.'* 
In his private relaxation he revived the tavern, and 
in his amorous pedantry he exhibited the college. 
But on higher occafions and nobler fubjefts^ when 
'habit was overpowered by the neceffity of refledion, 
be wanted not wifdom as a ftatefmen, or elegance as a 
poet. . . , 
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WILLIAM CONGREVE defccndcd from a 
family in StafTordftiire, of fo great antiquity 
that it claims a place among the few that extend 
their line beyond the Norman Conqueft; and was 
the fon of William Congreve, fecond fon of Richard 
Congrcve of Congreve and Stratton. He vifited, 
once at leaft, the refidence of his anceftors ; and, I 
believe, more places than one are ftill fhewn, iti 
groves and gardens, where he is related to have writ* 
ten his Old Batchelor. 

Neither the time nor place of his birth arc certainly 
known; if the infcription upon his monument be 
true, he was born in 1672. For the place ; it was 
faid by himfclf, that he owed his nativity to England, 
and by every body elfe that he was born in Ireland. 
Southern mentioned him with (harp cenfure, as a man 
that meanly difowned his native country. The bio- 
graphers affigned his nativity to Bardfa, near Leeds 
in Yorkihire, from the account given by himfelf, 
as ihey fuppofe, to Jacob, 

To 
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year before it was afted, the manager allowed its 
author the privilege of the houfe. 

Few plays have ever been fo beneficial to the wr^ 
ter ; for it procured him the patronage of Halifax, 
who immediatdy made him one of the commif- 
fioners for licenfing coaches, and foon after gave him 
a place in the pipe-office, and another in the cuftoms 
of fix hundred pounds a year. Congreve's convcr- 
lation muft furely have been at Icaft equally plcafing 
with bis writings. 

Such a comedy, written at fuch an age, requires 
fome confideration. As the lighter fpecies of dra- 
matick poetry profeffes the imitation of common life, 
of real manners, and daily incidents, it apparently 
pjefuppofes a familiar knowledge of many charac* 
ters, and exad: obfervation of the paffing world; 
the difficulty therefore is, to conceive how this know- 
ledge can be obtained by a boy. 

But if The Old Batchelor be more nearly examined, 
it will be found to be one of thofe comedies which 
may be made by a mind vigorous and acute, and 
furniftied with comick charafters by the perufal of 
other poets, without much adtual commerce with 
mankind. The dialogue is one conftant reciprocation 
of conceits, or clafli of wit, in which nothing flows 
neceflarily from the occafion, or is didtated by nature. 
The charafters both of men and women are either 
fiditious and artificial, as thofe of Heartwell and the 
Ladies; or eafy and common, as Wittol a tame idiot. 
Bluff a fwaggering coward, and Fondlewife a jealous 
puritan-, and the cataftrophe arifes from a miftake 
not very probably produced, by marrying a woman 
in a mafl4j. 

Yet 
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Yet this gay comedy, when all thefe deduflions 
are made, will dill remain the work of very powerful 
and fertile faculties : the dialogue is quick ^nd fpark- 
ling, the incidents fuch as feize the attention^ ' and 
the wit fo exuberant that it " o'er-informs its tcne-* 
^« ment.'' 

Next year he gave another fpecimen of bis abi- 
lities in The Double Dealer^ which was not receive^ 
with equal kindnefs. He writes to bis patron the 
lord Halifax a dedication^ in which he endeavours 
to reconcile the reader to that which found few 
friends among the audience. Thefe apologies are 
always ufelefs: " de guftibus non eft difputandum;*' 
men may be convinced, but they cannot be pleafed, 
againft their will. But though tafte is obftinate, it 
is very variable, and time often prevails when argu- 
ments have failed. 

Queen Mary conferred upon both thofe plays the 
honour of her prefence; and when flie died, foon 
after, Congreve teftified his gratitude by adefpicable 
effufion of elegiac paftoral ; a compofition in which 
all is unnatural, and yet nothing is new. 

In another year (1695) ^^^ prolifick pen produced 
Love for Love; a comedy of nearer alliance to life, 
and exhibiting more real manners, than either of the 
former. The charafter of Forejight was then com- 
mon. Dryden calculated nativities; both Cromwell 
and king William had their lucky days ; and Shaftef- 
bury himfelf, though he had no religion, was faid 
to regard prediftions. The Sailor is not accounted 
very natural, but he is very pleafant. 

With this play was opened the New Theatre, 
under the diredlion of Bettertoa the tragedian j where 

he 
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a very young man^ elated with fuccefs^ and impatient 
of cenfure^ aflumed an air of confidence and fecurity*. 
His chief art of controverfy is to retort upon bis adr 
yerfary his own words: he is very angry» and, hop* 
ing to conquer Collier with his own weapons^ allows 
himfelf in the ufe of every term of contumely and 
contempt ; but he has the fword without the arm of 
Scanderbeg; he has his antagonift's coarfenefs, but 
not his (trength. Collier replied; forconteft was his 
delight, he was not to be frighted from his purpofe 
or Jiis prey. 

The caufe of Congreve was not tenable ; what* 
ever glofles he might ufe for the defence or palliation 
of (ingle paflages, the general ti^nour and tendency 
of his plays muft always be condemned. It is ac-* 
knowledgedy with univerfal convidion, that the pe- 
rufal of his works will make no man better; and 
that their ultimate efFeft is to reprefent pleafurc in 
alliance with vice, and to relax thofe obligations by 
which life ought to be regulated. 

The ftage found other advocates, and the difpute 
was protraded through ten years: but at laft Comedy 
grew more modeft; and Collier lived to fee the re- 
formation of the theatre. 

Of the powers by which this important vidory 
was atchieved, a quotation from Love for Love, and 
the remark upon it, may afford a fpecimen : 

Sir Sampf. ^' Sampfon *s a very good name; fot 
" your Sampfons were ftrong dogs from the begin- 
•* ning/' 

Angel. ^' Have a care — If you remember, the 
<« ftrongeft Sampfon of your name pull'd an old 
*' houfe over his head at laft/' 

'' Here 
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* '^ Here you have the Sacred Hiftory burlcfqued; 
" and Sampfon once more brought into the houfe 
** of Dagon, to make fport for the Philiftines '/* 

Congreve's laft play was The Way of the fVorld; 
which, though as he hints in his dedication it was 
written with great labour and much thought, was 
received with fo little favour, that, being in a high 
degree offended and difgufted, he refolved to commit 
his quiet and his fame no more to the caprices of 
an audience* 

From this time his life ceafed to be publick; he 
Mved for himfelf and his friends; and among his 
friends was able to name every man of his time 
whom wit and elegance had raifed to reputation. It 
may be therefore reafonably fuppofed that his man- 
ners were polite and his converfation pleafing. 
■ He feems not to have taken much pleafurc in Writ- 
ing, as he contributed nothing to the Speofator^ and 
only one paper to the Tatler^ though publifhed by 
tnen with whom he might be fuppofed willing to 
aflbciate; and though he lived many years after the 
publication of his Mifcellaneous Poems, yet he added 
nothing to them, but lived on in literary indolence; 
engaged in no controverfy, contending with no rival, 
neither foliciting flattery by publick commendations, 
nor provoking enmity by malignant criticifm, but 
paffing his time among the great and fplendid, iri 
the placid enjoyment of his fame and fortune. 

Having owed his fortune to Halifax, he continued 
always of his patron's party, but, as it feems, with- 
out violence or acrimony; and his firmnefs was natu- 
rally efteemed, as his abilities were reverenced. His 
fccurity therefore was never violated; and when, upon 
Vol. X. O the 
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the extrufion of the Whigs, fome interccffion waf 
ufed left Congreve Ihould be difplaced, the earl of= 
Oxford made thisanfwcr: 

** Non obtufa adeo geftamus peftora Poeni, 

" Nee tam averfus equos Tyria fol jungit ab urbc,*^ 

He that was thus honoured by the adverfe party, 
might naturally expe(ft to be advanced when bif 
friends returned to power, and he was accordingly 
made fecretary for the ifland of Jamaica •, a place, I 
fuppofe, without truft or care, but which, with his 
poft in the cuftoms, is faid to have afforded him 
twelve hundred pounds a year* 

His honours were yet far greater than his profits^ 
Every writer mentioned him with refpefi:; and| 
among other teftimonies to his merit, Steele mado 
him the patron of his Mifcellany, and Pope infcribed 
to him his tranilation of the Iliad. 

But he treated the Mufes with ingratitude; fof^ 
having long converfed familiarly with the great, hq 
wiflied to be confidered rather as a man of faibioa 
than of wit; and, when he received a vifit frorft 
Voltaire, difgufted him by the defpicable foppery 
of defiring to be confidered not as an author but s 
gentleman; to which the Frenchman replied, ^* thsk. 
*^ if he had been only a gentleman, he Ihould n^: 
** have come to vifit him/* 

In his retirement he may be fuppofed to have aps: 
plied himfelf to books -, for he difcovers more lit -^ 
rature than the poets have commonly attained. B-^ 
his ftudies were in his latter days obftru£ted by c - 
tarafts in his eyes, which at laft terminated in blin-^ 
nefs. This melancholy date was aggravated by tfr 

goi» 
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gout, for which he fought relief by a journey to 
Bath; but being overturned in his chariot, com- 
plained from that time of a pain in his fide, and died, 
at his houfe in Surrey-ftreet in the Strand, Jan. 29, 
I728-9, Having lain in ftate in the Jerufalem-cham- 
ber, he was buried in Weftminfter-abbey, where a 
monument is ereded to his memory by Henrietta 
dutchcfs of Marlborough, to whom, for reafons 
cither not known or not mentioned, he bequeathed 
a legacy of about ten thoufand pounds; the accu- 
mulation of attentive parfimony, which, though to 
her fupcrfluous and ufelefs, might have given great 
affiftance to the ancient family frotn which he'de- 
fccndcd, at that time by the imprudence of his re« 
htioh reduced to difficulties and diftrefs* 
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' CONGREVE has merit of the higheft kind; 
he is an original writer, who borrowed neither the. 
models of his plot nor the manner of his dialogue.. 
Of his plays I cannot fpeak diftindtly ; for fince I 
infpedled them many years have palled ; but what 
remains upon my memory is, that his characters are 
commonly faftitious and artificial, with very little 
of nature, and not much of life. He formed a pe- 
culiar idea of comick excellence, which he fuppofed 
to confift in gay remarks and unexpefted anfwers; 
but that which he endeavoured, he feldom failed of 
performing. His fcenes exhibit not much of hu* 
mour, imagery, or paffion : his perfonages are a^- 
kind of intelledtual gladiators ; every fentence is to 
ward or ftrike; the conteft of fmartnefs is never in- 
termitted ; his wit is a meteor playing to and fro with 
alternate corufcations. His comedies have therefore, 
in fome degree, the operation of tragedies; they 
furprife rather than divert, and raife admiration 
oftener than merriment. But they are the works of 
a mind replete with images, and quick in combi- 
nation. 

Of his mifccllaneous poetry I cannot fay any thing 
very favourable. The powers of Congreve feem to 
defert him when he leaves the ftage, as Antaeus was- 
no longer flrong than when he could touch the 
ground. It cannot be obferved without wonder, that 
a mind fo vigorous and fertile in dramatick compo- 
fitions fliould on any other occafion difcover nothing 
but impotence and poverty. He has in thefe little 
X pieces 
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"pieces neither elevation of fancy, feleftion of lan- 
guage, nor fkill in verfification : yet if I were re- 
quired to feledt from the whole mafs of Englifli 
^poetry the mod poetical paragraph, I know not what 
•I could prefer to an exclamation in The Mourning 
Bride: 

ALMERIA. 

It was a fancy 'd noife; for all is hufh'd. 

LEONORA. 

It bore the accent of a human voice. 

ALMERIA. 

It was thy fear, or eifc fome tranfient wind 
Whiftling thro' hollows of this vaulted ifle; 
We'll liften— 

LEONORA. 

Hark ! 

ALMERIA. 

No, all is hufh'd and ftill as death.— 'Tis dreadful! 
How reverend is the face of this tall pile, 
Whofe ancient pillars rear their marble heads. 
To bear aloft its arch'd and ponderous roof, 
By its own weight made flcdfaft and immoveable. 
Looking tranquillity ! It firikes an awe 
And terror on my aching fight ; the tombs 
And monumental caves of death look cold. 
And (hoot a chihiefs to my trembling heart. 
Give me thy hand, and let me hear thy voice; 
Nay, quickly fpeak to me, and let me hear 
Thy voice — my own afirights me with its echoes. 

He who reads thefe lines enjoys for a moment the 
powers of a poet ; he feels what he remembers to 
have felt before, but he feels it with great increafe 

O 3 of 
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of fenfibility ; he recognizes a familiar image, but 
meets it again amplified and expanded, embelliflied 
with beauty, and enlarged with majefty. 

Yet could the author, who appears here to have 
enjoyed the confidence of Nature, lament the death 
of queen Mary in lines like thefe : 

The rocks are cleft, and new-defcending rills 
Furrow the brows of all th' impending hills. 
The water-gods to floods their rivulets turn, 
And each, with ftreaming eyes, fupplics his wanting 

urn. 
The Fauns forfake the woods, the Nymphs the grove, 
And round the plain in fad diftraftions rove: 
In prickly brakes their tender limbs they tear. 
And leave on thorns their locks of golden hair. 
With their fharp nails, themfelves the Satyrs wound. 
And tug their Ihaggy beards, and bite with grief th« 

ground. 
Lo Pan himfelf, beneath a blaftcd oak, 
Dejefted lies, his pipe in pieces broke. 
See Pales weeping too, in wild defpair. 
And to the piercing winds her bofom bare. 
And fce yon fading myrtle, where appears 
The Queen of Love, all bath'd in flowing tears ; 
See how Ihe wrings her hands, and beats her breafl:, 
And tears her ufelefs girdle from her waift: 
Hear the fad murmurs of her fighing doves I 
For grief they figh, forgetful of their loves. 

And, many years after, he gave no proof that time 
had improved his wifdom or his wit ; for, on the 
death of the marquis of Blandford, this was his 
fong : 

And now the winds, which had fo long been ftill, 
Began the fwelling air with fighs to fill ; 

The 
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The water-4iymphs, who motionlefs rcmain'd. 

Like images of ice, while (he complainM, 

Now loos'd their ftreams ; as when defcending rains 

Roll the ftcep torrents headlong o'er the pJains. 

The prone creation who fo long had gaz'd, 

Charm'd with her cries, and at her griefs amaz'd, 

Began to roar and howl with horrid yell, 

Difmal to hear and terrible to tell 1 

Nothing but groans and fighs were heard around. 

And Echo multiplied each mournful found. 

In both thefe funeral poems, when he has yelled out 
many fyllables of fenfelefs dolour, he difmiffes his 
reader with fenfelefs confolation : from the grave of 
Paftora rifes a light that forms a flar ; and where 
Anaaryllis wept for Amyntas, from every tear fprung 
jip a violet. 

But William is his hero, and of William he will 
fing: 

The hovering winds on downy wings fhall wait around. 
And catch, and waft to foreign lands, the flying found. 

It cannot but be proper to Ihew what they fliall have 
to catch and carry : 

'Twas now, when flowery lawns the profpcft made. 
And flowing brooks beneath a foreft fhade, 
A lowing heifer, lovelieft of the herd, 
Stood feeding by ; while two fierce bulls prepar'd 
Their armed heads for fight; by fate of war to prove 
The viflor worthy of the fair-one's love, 
Unthought prefage of what met next my view ; 
* For foon the fliady fcene withdrew. 
And now, for woods, and fields, and fpringing flowers. 
Behold a town arife, bulwark'd with walls and lofty 
towers ; 
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Two rival armies all the plain o'erfpread. 
Each in battaliajang'd, and Ihining arms array*d; 
With eager eyes beholding both from far, 
Namur, the prize and miftrefs of the war. 

The Birth of the Mufe is a miferable fidlion. One 
good line it has, which was borrowed from Dryden# 
1 he concluding verfes are thefe : 

This faid, no more remained. Th* pthcrial hoft 
Again impatient crowd the cryftal coaft. 
The father, now, within his fpacious hands, 
Encompafs'd all the mingled mafs of feas and lands; 
And, having heav'd aloft the ponderous fphere. 
He launched the world to float in ambient air. 

Of his irregular poems, that to Mrs. ArabelU 
Hunt feems to be the beft: his ode for St. Cecilia's 
Day, however, has fome lines which Pope had irt 
his mind when he wrote his own. 

His imitations of Horace are feebly paraphraftical, 
and the additions which he makes are of little value* 
He fometimes retains what were more properly omitted, 
as when he talks of vervain and gums to propitiate 
Venus. 

Of his Tranflations, the fatire of Juvenal was 
written very early, and may therefore be forgiven, 
though it had not the maffinefs and vigour of the 
original. In all his verfions ftrength and fprightlinefs 
ace wanting : his Hymn to Venus, from Homer, is 
pcrha[:s the befl". His lines are weakened v/ith ex* 
pletives, and his rhymes are frequently imperfed:. 

His petty poems arefeldom worth the coft of criti- 
cifm ; fometimes the thoughts are falfe, and forne- 
times common. In his verfes on lady Gethin, the 

latter 
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latter part is in imitation of Dryden's ode on Mrs. 
Killigrtrw ; and Doris, that has been fo laviftily flat- 
tered by Steele, has indeed fome lively ftanzas, 
but the exprcflion might be mended;, and the moft 
ftriking part of the character had been already fliewn 
in Lcve for Love. His Art of Fleafing is founded 
on a vulgar, but perhaps iraprafticable principle, 
and the ftalenefs of the fenfe is not concealed by 
ajiy novelty of illuftratioh or elegance of di(Slion» 

This tiflue of poetry, from which he feems to have 
hoped a lafting name, is totally negledted and known 
only as it appended to his plays. 

While comedy or while tragedy is regarded, hi« 
plays are likely to be read; but, except what re^ 
Jates to the ftage, 1 know not that he has ever writ* 
ten a flanza that is fung, or a couplet that is quoted. 
The general character of his Mifcellanies is, that 
they ihew little wit, and little virtue. 

Yet to him it muft be confefled that we are in* 
debted for the correftion of a national error, and for 
the cure of our Pindarick madnefs. He firft taught 
the Englifh writers that Pindar's odes were regular ; 
and though certainly he had not the fire requifitc 
for the higher fpecies of lyrick poetry, he has Ihewn 
us that enthufiafm has its rules, and that in mere 
confufion there is neither grace nor greatnefs» 
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SIR RICHARD BLACKMORE is one of 
thofe men whofe writings have attraAed miick 
notice, but of whofe life and manners very little has 
been communicated, and whofe lot it has been to be 
much oftener mentioned by enemies than by friends* 
He was the fon of Robert Blackmore of Coriham 
in Wiltlhire, ftyled by Wood Gentleman, and fup* 
pofed to have been an attorney; having been for 
fome time educated in a country-fchool, he was fent 
at thirteen to Weftminfter ; and in 1 668 was entered 
at Edmund-Hall in Oxford, where he took th« de- 
gree of M. A. June 3, 1676, and refided thirteen 
years; a much longer time than it is ufual to fpend 
jat the univerfity ; and which he feems to have paflfed 
with very little attention to the bufinefs of the place; 
for, in his poems, the ancient names of nations or 
places which be often introduces, are pronounced 
by chance. He afterwards traveled : at Padua he 
Ijvas made do(5tor of phyfick ; and, after having wan- 
dered about a year and a bajf on the Continent, 
returned honie, 
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In fome part of his life, it is not known when, his 
indigence compelled him to teach a fchool, an hu- 
miliation with which, though it certainly lafted but 
a little while, his enemies did not forget to reproach 
him, when he became confpicuous enough to excite 
malevolence; and let it be remembered for his ho- 
nour, that to have been once a fchoolmafter is the 
only reproach which all the perfpicacity of malice, 
aoimated by wit, has ever fixed upon his private 
Hfe. 

When he firft engaged in the ftudy of phyfick, 
lie enquired, as he fays, of Dr. Sydenham what au» 
Aors he Ihould read, and was direded by Sydenham 
|o Don Quixote ; ** which," faid he, ^* is a very 
*^ good book ; I read it ftill.'* The perverfenefs of 
Oiankind makes it often mifchievous in men of emi- 
nence to give way to merriment ; the idle and the 
illiterate will long flielter themfelves under this foolifli 
apophthegm. 

, Whether he rcfted fatisfied with this diredion, or 
ibught for better, he commenced phyfician, and 
obtained high eminence and extenfive pradice. He 
became Fellow of the College of Phyficians, April 
12, 1687, being one of the thirty which, by the 
new charter of king James, were added to the for* 
mer Fellows. His refidence was in Cheapfide*, and 
lus friends were chiefly in the city. In the early 
part of Blackmore's time, a citizen was a term o( 
l^eproach ; and his place of abode was another topick 
to which his adverfaries had recourfe, in the penury 
of fcandal. 

* At Sadler's HalU 
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Blackmore, therefore, was made a poet not by 
neceflity but inclination, and wrote not for a live- 
lihood but for fame; or, if he may tell his own 
motives, for a nobler purpofe, to engage poetry in 
the caufe of Virtue. 

I believe it is peculiar to him, that his firft puh- 
lick work was an heroick poem. He was not known 
as a maker of verfes, till he publiihed (in 1695) 
Prince Arthur, in ten books, written, as he relates, 
** by fuch catches and ftarts, and in fuch occailonal 
•^ uncertain hours as his profefEon afforded, and for 
'^ the greateft part in coffee-houfes, or in paffing up 
** and down the ftreets." For the latter part of thii 
apology he was accufed of writing '* to the rumbling 
** of his chariot-wheels.'* He had read, he fays', 
" but little poetry throughout his whole life; and 
** for fifteen years before had not written an hundred 
^' verfes, except one copy of Latin verfes in praifc 
^^ of a friend's book." 

He thinks, and with fome reafon, that from fuch 
a performance perfection cannot be expedled ; but 
he finds another reafon for the feverity of his cenfu- 
rcrs, which he expreffes in language fuch as Cheap* 
fide eafily furnilhed. *^ I am not free of the Peers 
** Company, having never killed the governor's 
** hands: mine is therefore not fo much as a per- 
*^ mifiion-poem, but a downright interloper. Thofc 
** gentlemen who carry on their poetical trade in a 
** joint flock, would certainly do what they could to 
•• link and ruin an unlicenfed adventurer, notwith- 
*^ ftanding I difturbed none of their factories, nor 
~ " imported any goods they have ever dealt in.'* He 
had lived in the city till he had learned its note. 

That 
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! That Prince Arthur found many readers, is cer- 
tain; for in two years it had three editions; a very 
uncommon inftance of favourable reception, at a 
time when literary curiofity was yet confined to par- 
ticular claffes of the nation. Such fuccefs naturally 
raifed animofity; and Dennis attacked it by a formal, 
criticifm, more tedious and difgufling than the work 
which he condemns. To this cenfure may be oppofeA 
the approbation of Locke and the admiration of 
Molineux, which are found in their printed Letters- 
iVlolineux is particularly delighted with the fong of 
Mopas^ which is therefore fubjoined to this narrative. 
. It is remarked by Pope, that what " raifes the 
5' hero, often finks the man." Of Blackmore ii:^ 
may be faid, that, as the poet finks, the man rifes; 
the animadverfions of Dennis, infolent and contemp- 
tuous as they were, raifed in him no implacable re- 
sentment; he and his critick were afterwards friends; 
and in one of his latter works he praifes Dennis as 
*/. equal to Boileau in poetry, and fuperior to himi 
V in critical abilities.*' 

. He feems to have been more delighted with praifc 
than pained by cenfure, and, inftead of flackening, 
quickened his career. Having in two years pro- 
duced ten books of Prince Arthur^ in two years 
more (1697) he fent into the world King Arthur in 
twelve. The provocation was now doubled, and the 
refentment of wits and criticks may be fuppofed to 
have increafed in proportion* He found, however, 
advantages more than equivalent to all their outrages; 
he was this year made one of the phyficians in or- 
jiinary to king William, and advanced by him to 
\ . the 
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the honour of knighthood, with a prefent of a gold 
chain and medal. 

The malignity of the wits attributed his knight^ 
hood to his new poem ; but king William was not! 
Tery ftudious of poetry, and Blackmore perhaps hadf 
other merit : for he fays, in his Dedication to Alfrei^ 
that ** he had a greater part in the fuccelEon of thd 
** houfe of Hanover than ever he had boafted.'' 

What Blackmore could contribute to the Succeft 
fion, or what he imagined himfelf to have contributed, 
cannot now be knQwn, That he had been of con* 
fiderable ufe, I doubt not but he believed, for I hold 
him to have been very honeft ; but he might eafilf 
make. a falfe eftimate of his own importance : thofc 
whom their virtue reftrains from deceiving others^ 
are often difpofed by their vanity to deceive them** 
felves. Whether he promoted the Succeffion of not, 
he at leaft approved it, and adhered invariably to 
his principles and party through his whole life. 

His ardour of poetry flill continued ; and nof 
long after (1700) he pubiifhed a Parapbrafe on ihe 
Book of Jobj and other parts of the Scripture. This 
performance Dryden, who purfued him with great 
malignity, lived long enough to ridicule in a Pro^ 
logue. 

The wits eafily confederated agalnft him, as Dry* 
den, whofe favour they almoft all courted, was his 
profefled advetfary. He had befides given them 
reafon for refentment, as, in his Preface to Pfinci 
Arthur y he had faid of the Dramatick Writers almoft 
all that was alledged afterwards by Collier; but 
Blacfcmore^s cenfurc was cold and general, Collicr'i 

was 
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was peribnal and ardent ; Blackmore taught his rea* 
der to diilike what Collier incited him to abhor. 

In his Preface to King Arthur he endeavoured t<> 
gain at lead one friend, and propitiated Congreve bf 
higher praife of bis Mourning Bride, than it has ob- 
tained from any other critick. 

The fame year he publiihed a Satire m Wii; ft 
proclamation of defiance which united the poett 
almoft all againd him^ and which brought upon him 
lampoons and ridicule from every fide. This ho 
doubtlefs forefaw, and evidently dcfpifed ; nor flioukl 
his dignity of miod be without its praife, had he not 
paid the homage to greatnefs which he denied to 
genius, and degraded himfelf by conferring that 
authority over the national tafte, which he takes from 
the poetSy upon men of high rank and wide influ-- 
cnce, but of iefs wit and not greater virtue. 

Here is again difcovered the inhabitant of Cheap^ 
fide, whofe head cannot keep his poetry unmingled 
with trade. To hinder that intelledual bank- 
ruptcy which he afFefts to fear, he will ered: a Bank 
for Wit. 

In this poem he juftly cenfured Dry den's impurities, 
but praifcd his powers ; though in a fubfequent edi* 
tion he retained the fatire and omitted the praife« 
What was his reafon, I know not ; Dryden was then 
120 Iboger in his way. 

His head ftill teemed with heroick poetry ; and 
(17O5) he publiihed Eliza in ten books. I am afriaid 
that the world was now weary of contending about 
Blackmore's heroes ; for I do not remember that by 
a»y author, ferious or comical, I have found. Eiiz^ 
cither praifcd or blamed. Sh© ^^ dropped,'* as it 

fe<:ms, 
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fccms, '^ dead-born from the prefs.'* It is nevcipr 
mentioned, and was never feen by me till I borrowed* 
k for the prefent occafion. Jacob fays, *^ it is correfted, 
•* and revifed for another impreffion;*' but the labour; 
of revifion was thrown away. 

From this time he turned fome of his thoughts to** 
the celebration of Irving charaftcrs; and wrote a poem 
On the Kit-cat Cluby and Advice to the Poets bow t9 
eelebrate the Duke of Marlborough -, but on occafion of 
another year of fuccefs, thinking himfelf qualified to 
give more inftrudion, he again wrote a poem of 
Advice 10 a Weaver of Tapejlry. Steele was then pub* 
lifliing the Taller '^ and looking round him for fomc- 
thing at which he might laugh, unluckily lighted on- 
Sir Richard's work, and treated it with fuch con- 
tempt, that, as Fenton obferves, he put an end to 
the fpecies of writers that gave Advice to Painters. 

Not long after (1712) he publifhed Creation ^ a 
fhilcfopbical Poeniy which has been, by my recom-^ 
mcndation, infcrted in the late colledion. Who- 
ever judges of this by any other of Blackmore's per- 
formances, will do it injury. The praife given it by. • 
Addifon {Spec. 3:59) is too well known to be tran- 
fcribed ; but lome notice is due to the teftimony of 
Dennis, who calls it a " philofophical Poem, which 
^^ has equalled that of Lucretius in the beauty of iti 
^* verfification, and infinitely furpafled it in the folU 
*^ dity and ftrength ot its reafoning/' 

Why an author furpaffcs himfelf, it is natural td 
enquire. 1 have heard from Mr. Draper, an emi- 
nent bookfeller, an account received by him from 
Ambrofe Philips, ^^ That Blackmore, as he proceeded 
^' in this poem, laid his manufcript from time to 

" time 
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•* time before a club of wits with whom he aflb- 
*^ dated ; and that every man contributed, as he 
^' could, either improvement or corredtion ; fo that," 
laid Philips, ^^ there are perhaps no ^here in the book 
^^ thirty lines together that now Hand as they were 
** originally written.'* 

The relation of Philips, I fuppofe, was true; 
T>ut when all rcafonable, all credible allowance is 
made for this friendly rcvifion, the author will dill 
retain an ample dividend of praife ; for to him muft 
always be afligned the plan of the work, the diftri- 
bution of its parts, the choice of topicks, the train 
of argument, and, what is yet more, the general pre- 
dominance of philofophical judgement and poetical 
fpirit. Corrcftion feldom effedts more then the fup- 
preffion of faults : a happy line, or a fingle elegance, 
may perhaps be added ; but of a large work the 
general charader muft always remain ; the original 
conftitotion can be very little helped by local reme- 
dies; inherent and radical dullnefs will never be much 
invigorated by extrinfick animation. 

This poem, if he had written nothing elfe, would 
have tranfmitted him to pofterity among the firft l"a- 
vourites of the Englifti Mufe ; but to make verles 
was his tranfcendent pleafure, and, as he was not de- 
terred by cenfure, he was not fatiated with praife. 

He deviated, however, fometimes into other tracks 
of literature, and condefcended to entertain his readers 
with plain profe. When the Speftator flopped, he 
confidered the polite world as deftitute of entertain 
ment ; and, in concert with Mr. Hughes, who wrot« 
every third paper, publifhed three times a week the 
Lay Monq^fy, founded on the fappofition that foriie 
-Vol. X. P literary 
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literary men, whofe charaSers are dcfcribed, had t** 
tired to a houfe in the country to enjoy philofophkal 
leifure, and rcfolved to inftruft the publick, by cona- 
jnonicating their difquifitions and amufements. Wbe* 
ther any real perfons were concealed under fiditioU9 
names, is not known. The hero of the club is oncf 
.Mr. Johnfon ; fuch a conftellation of excellence, that 
his charafter (hall not be fupprefled, though thcrd . 
is no great genius in the defign, nor ikill in the dt^. 
lineation. , 

" The firft I Ihall name is Mr. Johnfon, a gentlC'* 

*' man that owes to Nature excelknt faculties and aa 

*' ekvated genius, and to induftry and applicatiofl 

'^ many acquired accompliihments. His tafle is di£« 

^* tinguitbing, juft, and delicate : hif jfudgement 

*^ cleari ^nd his reafon flrong, accompanied with a|r 

^< imagination full of fpirit^ of great compafs, and 

** ftorcd with refined ideas. He is a criticfe of the 

•• firft rank ; asnd, what is his peculiar ornament, be 

*• is delivered from theoftentation, malevolence, and 

** fupercilious temper, that fo often blemifh men df 

*^ that charadler. His remarks refuJt from the na- 

" ture and reafon of things, and are formed by m 

♦•judgement free, and unbiaflcd by the autbt>rity of 

•* thofe who have lazily followed each other in the 

** fame beaten track of thinking, and arc arrived 

•* only at the reputation of a-cutc grammarians and 

** commentators ; men, who have been copytttg one 

** another many hundred years, without any improve** 

•* ment ^ or, if they have ventured farther, have onlf 

*^ applied in a mechanical manner the rules of ancient 

*^ criticks to modern writings, and with great labour j[ 

^^ difcovered nothing but their own want of judge- * 

♦♦men 
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^ incnt and capacity, As Mr. Johnfon penetrates to 
•* the bottom of his fubjed:, by which means his ob- 
^* fcrvations arc folid and natural, as well as delicate, 
•* fo his dcfign is always to bting to light fomcthing 
** ufeful and ornamental; whence his charadler is the 
** rcverfe to theirs, who have eminent abilities in 
^' iniignificant knowledge, and a great felicity in 
** findii^ out trifles. He is no lefs induftrious to 
** fearch out the merit of an author, than fagacious 
^* in difcerning his eiyors and defedts ; and takes 
** more pleafure in commending the beauties, thao- 
•* expofing the blemilhes of a laudable writing : like 
** Horace, in a long work, he can bear fomc defor- 
■ '*^. mities, and juftly lay them on the imperfedtion of 
j^^^ human nature, which is incapable of faultlefs pro* 
^' duftions. When an excellent Drama appears in 
•* publick, and by its intrinfick worth attrads a ge- 
neral applaufe, he is not ftungVith envy and fplcen; 
** nor does he cxprefs a favage nature, in fattening 
i*^ upon the celebrated author, dwelling upon his 
imaginary defeats, and patting over his confpicuous 
h' excellences. He treats all writers upon the fame 
r^ iinpartiai foot ; and is not, like the little criticks^ 
!*• taken up entirely in finding out only the beauties 
*^ of the ancient, and nothing but the errors of the 
I ^' modern writers. Never did any one exprefs more 
'^ kindnefs and good-nature to young and unfiniflied 
*5 authors ; he promotes their interefts, proteds their 
'^ reputation, extenuates their faults, and fets off* their 
** virtues, and by his candour guards them from 
•* the feverity of his judgement. He is not like 
^* thofc dry criticks, who are morofe becaufe they 
*J cannot write themfelves, but is himfelf matter 
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" of a good vein in poerry ; and though he does 
^* not often employ ir, yet he has fometimes en- 
" tertained his friends with his unpohliflied perform- 
*^ anccs." 

The reft of the Lay Monks feem to be but feeble 
mortals^ in comparitbn with the gigantic Johnfon; 
who yet, with all his abiliries, and the help of the 
fraternity, could drive the public^jtion but to forty 
papers* which were afterwards coilefted into a 
volume, and called in the title A Sequel to the Spec^ 
tat&riM 

Some years afterwards (1716 and 17x7) he pub- 
lilhed two volumes of Effays in profe, which can be 
commended only as they are written for the highefl; 
and nobleft purpofe, the promotion of religion. 
Blackmore's profc is not the profe of a poet; for it 
is languid, fluggifh, and lifelefs ; his didtion is nei- 
ther daring nor exaft, his flow neither rapid nor ealy, 
and his periods neither fmooth nor ftrong. His ac- 
count of flvi vvill flicw with how little clearnefs he 13 
content 10 think, and how little his thoughts are re- 
commended by his language* 

** As to its efficient caufe, fpli owes its production 
** to an extraordinary and peculiar temperament in 
«* the conftitution of the pofTeflbr of it, in which is 
** found a concurrence of regular and exalted fer- 
*' mcnts, and an affluence of animal fpirics, refined 
** and reftified to a great degree of purity; whence, 
** being endowed with vivacity* brightneis, and ce- 
*' lerity, as well in their rcflefiions as direct mo- 
" tions, they become proper inflruments for the 
" fprightly operations of the mind ; by which means 

*• the 
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^* the imagination can with great facility range the 
** wide field of Nature, contemplate an infinite va* 
^* riety of objefts, and, by obferving the finiUitude 
'* and dilagrcement of their feveral qualdesj fingle 
*' out and abftrafl, and then fuit and unite^ thofe 
1^* ideas which will beft ferve ks purpofe. Hence 
ff* beautiful allufions, furprifing metaphors, and ad- 
^^ mirable fentiments, are always ready at hand; and 
** while the fancy is full of images, coHe^ed from in- 
i* numerable obje&s 2nd their different qualities, re* 
*^ lations, and habitudes, it can at pleafure drefs a 
** common notion in a ftrange but becoming garb ; 
by which J as before obfervcd, the fame thought 
will appear a new one, to the great delight and 
^' wonder of the hearer. What we call genius refults 
p* from this particular happy complexion in the firft 
'* formation of the perfon that enjoys it, and is Na- 
(** ture's gift, but diverfified by various fpecifick cha- 
** rafters and limitations, as its aflive fire is blended 
^* and allayc^d by different proportions of phlegm, 
*'* or reduced and regulated by the contraft of oppo- 
/* fite ferments* Therefore^ as there happens in the 
f ' compoficion of facetious genius a greater or lefs, 
^^ though ftill an inferior^, degree of judgement and 
,*' prudence, one man of wit will be varied and diftin* 
8** guiihed from another." 

I In thefe Eliliys he took little care to propitiate the 
wits; for he fcorns to avert their malice at the ex- 
pence of virtue or of truth. 

p ^^ Several, in their books, have many farcaftical 
P* and fpiteful ftrokes at religion in general; while 
1^^ Others make tiiemfelves plealant with the principles 

I P 3 t' ^^ 
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*^ of the Chriftian- Of the laft kind, this age ha 
*^ fecn a molt audacious example in the book iiv! 



'* titled A Tale of a Tub* Had this writing been pub^ 
'^ liftied in a Pagan or Popiih nation, who are juftly 
*' impatient of all indignity offered to the eftablifhed ™ 
*' religion of their country, no doubt but the authoM 
<* would have received the puniihmcnt he deferved* 
" But the fate of this impious buffoon is very dif- 
**ferent; for in a Proteftant kingdom, zealous of 
"their civil and religious immunities, he has not 
*' only efcaped affronts and the effefts of publick re-^ 
" fentmcnt, but has been carefled and patronized bf 
" perfons of great figure, and of all denominations. 
*' Violent party*men, who differed in all things bo- 
** fides, agreed in their turn to ihew particular tc^ 
" fpeft and friendlhip to this inlblent derider of thci 
*' worfliip of his country, till at la ft the reputed wri* 
*^ tcr is not only gone off with impunity, but triumphs, 
** in his dignity and preferment* I do not knovir 
" that any inquiry or fearch was ever made after this; 
*^ writing, or that any reward was ever offered for the^ 
*^ difcovcry of the author, or that the infamous book" 
" was ever condemned to be burnt in publick; whe- 
** ther this proceeds from the excefEvc efteem and 
" love that men in power, during the late reignj 
** had for wit, or their defeft of zeal and concern" 
^* for the Chriflian religion, will be determined beft 
** by thofe who are beft acquainted vvich their cha- 
*^ rafter;' 

In another place he fpeaks with becoming abhor- 
rence of zgodkfs authors who has burlefqued a Pfalm, 
This author was fuppofed to be Pope, who publifbed 
a reward for any one that would produce the coiner 
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of the accufation, but never denied it; and was af- 
wards the perpetual and inceflant enemy of Black- 
more. 

One of his Effays is upon the Spleen, which it 
treated by him fo much to his own fatisfaftion, that ' 
be has publifhed the fame thoughts in the fame ' 
words; firft in the Lay Monqftery; then in the Effay ; 
and then in the Preface to a Medical Treatife on the 
Spleen. One paflage, which 1 have found already 
twice^ I will here exhibit, becaufe I think it better 
imagined, and better exprefled, than could be ex- 
pend from the common tenour of his profe : 

" — As the feveral combinations of fplenetick 
** madnefs and folly produce an infinite variety of 
*' irregular under (landing, fo the amicable accommo* 
^* dationand alliance between feveral virtues and vices 
^ produce an equal diverfity in the difpofitions and 
** manners of mankind; whence it comes to pafSf 
*^ that as many monftrous and abfurd produftions are 
** found in the moral as in the intelleftual world. 
•* How furprifing is it to obferve, among the leaft 
** culpable mert, fome whofe minds are attraftcd by 
"Heaven and Earth with a feeming equal force; 
«* fome who are proud of humility ; others who are 
** cenforious and uncharitable, yet felf-denying and 
'^ devout ; fome who join contempt of the world 
** with fordid avarice ; and others who preferve a 
" great degree of piety, with ilUnature and ungo- 
•* verned paffions I Norareinflancesof thisinconfiftent 
•^ mixture }efs frequent among bad men, where we 
*' often, with admiration, fee perfons at once generous 
<* and unjuft, impious lovers of their country, and 
^* flagitious heroes, good natured Iharpers, immoral 

P 4 " mea 
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" men of honour, ra,nd libertines who will fooner die" 
'^ than change their religion ; and though it is true 
** that repugnant coalitions of fo high a degree arc 
*^ found but in a part of mankind, yet none of the 
*^ whole niafs, cither good or bad, are entirely ex- 
^^ empted from fome abfurd mixture.*' 

He about this time (Aug. 22, 17 16) became on© 
of the Etc^ls of the College of Phyficians ; and was 
foon after (Oct 1.) chofen Cenfor. He feems to have 
arrived late^ whatever was the reafon, at bis medical 
honours. 

Having fucceeded fo well in his book on Cnaiion^ 
by which he eftabliflied the great principle of all 
Religion, he thought his undertaking imperfedt, un- 
lefs hp likewifc enforced the truth of Revelation ; and 
for that purpofe added another poem on Redemptim^ 
He had likewife written, before his Creation, three 
books on the Nature of Man. 

The lovers of mufical devotion have always wifhed 
for a more happy metrical verfion than they have yCt 
obtained of the book of Pfalms : this wifli the piety 
of Blackn^ore led him to gratify; and he produced 
(1721) A new Verfion of the Pfalms of DsLvid, fitted ts 
the Tunes ufed in Churches i which, being recom- 
mended by the archbifliops and many biftiops, ob- 
tained a licence for its admiffion into publick wor- 
flnp ; but no admiffion has it yet obtained, nor has 
it any right to come where Brady and Tate have got 
pofl'cffion. Blackmore's name muft be added to thofc 
of many others, who, by the fame attempt, have ob- 
tained only the praife of meaning well. 
. K[c was not yet deterred from heroick poetry; 
thcrp was anoiher monarch of this iiland^ for he did 

not 
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not fetch his heroes from foreign countries^ whom he 
confidered as worthy the Epick Mufe, and he dignU 
fied Alfred (X723) with twelve books. But the 
opinion of the nation wa9 now fettled ; a hero intro- 
duced by Blackmore was not likely to find either re- 
fpedt or kindnefs ; Alfred took his place by Eliza in 
filence and darknefs : benevolence was aihamed to 
favour, and malice was weary of infulting. Of his 
four Epick Poems, the firft had fuch reputation and 
popularity as enraged the criticks ; the fecond was ac 
leaft known enough to be ridiculed; the two laft 
liad neither friends nor enemies. 

Contempt is a kind of gangrene, which, if itfeizet 
one part of a charad^er, corrupts all the reft by de- 
grees. Blackmore, being defpifed as a poet, was in 
time negleded as a phyfician; his practice, which 
"^vas once invidioufly great, forfook him in the latter 
part of his life ; but being by nature, or by principle, 
averfe from idlenefs, he employed his unwelcome 
leifure in writing books on phyfick, and teaching 
.others to cure thofe whom he could himfelf cure no 
longer. I know not whether I can enumerate all the 
-treatifes by which he has endeavoured to difFufe the 
-art of healing ; for there is fcarcely any diftemper, 
of dreadful name, which he has not taught the reader 
how to oppofe. He has written on the fmall-pox, 
•with a vehement invedtive againft inoculation ; on 
confumptions, the fpleen^ the gout, the rheumatifm, 
the king's-evil, the dropfy, the jaundice, the ftonc, 
^bc diabetes, and the plague. 

Of thofe books, if I had read them, it could not be 

: expected that I Ihould be able to give a critical ac* 

punt. I h^vc befn told that there is fomcthing in 

them 
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them of vexation and difcontcnt, difcovcrcd by 9 

perpetual arrempt to degrade phyfick from its fubln 
liiity, and to repretent it as attamabie without mucl»B 
previous or concomitant learning. By the tran-* 
fienc glances which I have thrown upon tbctn^ I 
have obferved an afflftcd contempt of the Ancients^ ■ 
'and a fupercilious derifion of tranimittcd knowledge. 
Of this indecent arrogance the following quotation 
from his Preface to the Treatife on the Small -pox 
will afford a fpecimen ; in which, when the reader 
linds, what I fear is true^ that, when he was ccnfur* 
ing Hippocrates^ he did not know the difference be- 
tween cphorijm and apophlhcgm^ he will not pay 
much regard to his determinations concerning an- 
cient lenrning* ■ 

** As for this book of Aphorifms, it Is like my 
*' lord Bacon's of the fame title, a book of jefts, 
** or a grave collection of trite and trifling obferva- 
** vations | of which, though many are true and 
*' certain J yet they fignify nothing, and may afford 
*^ diverfion, but no inftruCtion ; moft of them being h 
** much inferior to the faylngs of the wife men of" 
*' Greece, which yet are fo low and meaoj that wc 
•' are entertained every day with more valuable fenti^ 
** ments at the table-converfation of ingenious and 
,*^ learned men." 

I am unwilling, however, to leave him in total 
difgraccj and will therefore quote from another Prc^ 
^face a paffiige kfs rcprehenfible, 

" Some gentlemen have been difingenuous and 

" unjirft to me, by w re ft ing and forcing my meaning, 

*.* iQ the Preface to another book, as if 1 condemned 

<* and lexpofed all learning, though they knew I de- 

7 j^ clarecL 
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« clared that I greatly honoured and efteemed aU 
i^ men of fuperior literature and erudition j and that 
f f I only undervalued falfe or fuperficial learning, that 
^^ Ggnifies nothing for the fervice of mankind ; and 
If that 9S to phyfick, I cxpreffly affirmed that learn- 
^* ing muft be joined with native genius to make « 
^^ phyfician of the firft rank ; but if thofe talents arc 
i^ feparated, I aflerted, and do dill infift, that a 
^* man of native fagaciry and diligence will prove a 
^* more able and ufeful pra&ifer, than a heavy no- 
*f tional fchola^, encumbered with a heap of confufed 
f * ideas/' 

He was not only a poet and a phyfician, but pro- 
^uced likewife a work of a different kind, A true and 
impartial Hijlory of the Conjpiracy againji King WiU 
lizm^ of gtorious Memory y in the Tear 1695. This I 
^lave never feen, but fuppofe it at leaft compiled with 
. integrity. He engaged likewife in theological con* 
troverfy, and wrote two books againft the Arians ; 
Jujl Prejudices againji the Arian HypotbeJis\ and 
Modern Arians unmajked. Another df his works is 
Natural Theology^ or Moral Duties confidered apart 
Jrtm Pojitive; with fome Obfervations on the Dejirable^ 
nefs and Neceffity of a fupernatural Revelation. This 
wa^ the laft book that he publiflied. He left behind 
him[ T^he accomplijhed Preacher , or an EJfay upon Divine 
Eloquence; which was printed after his death by Mr. 
White of Nayland in Effex, the minifter who at- 
tended his death-bed, and teftified the fervent piety 
pf his laft hourst He died on the eighth of October, 

BLACK* 
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BLACKMORE, by the unremitted enmity of the 
wits, whom he provoked more by his virtue than his 
dulnefs, has been expofed to worfe treatment than 
he deferved; his name was fo long ufed to point 
every epigram upon dull writers, that it became at 
laft a bye word of contempt : but it defcrves obferva* 
tion, that malignity takes hold only of bis writings-^ 
and that his life paifed without reproach, even when 
his boldnefs of reprehenfion naturally turned upon 
him many eyes deiirous to efpy faults^ which many 
tongues would have made hafte to publilh. But cbofe 
who could not blame could at leaft forbear to praife, 
and therefore of his private life and domeflick cha-^ 
X2L&QV there are no memorials. 

As an author he may juftly claim the honours of 
magfranimity. The incefiant attacks of his enemies, 
whether ferious or merry, are never difcovered to have 
difturbed his quiet, or to havelcflened his confidence 
iohimfelf: they neither awed him to filence nor to 
caution; they neither provoked him to petulance, 
nor depreffed him to complaint. While the diftrir 
butors of literary fame were endeavouring to depre- 
ciate and degrade him, he either defpifed or defined 
them, wrote oh as he had written before, and never 
turned afide to quiet them by civility, or reprefs them 
by confutation. 

. He depended with great fecurity on his own powers, 
and perhaps was for that reafon lefs diligent in peruf- 
iog books. His literature was, I think, but fmalK 
What he knew of antiquity, I fufpe<ft him to have 
gathered from modern compilers : but, though he 
could* not boaft of much critical knowledge, his mind 

was 
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Was ftored with general principles, and he left mt«' 
nute refearches to thofe whom he confidered as little 
minds* 

With this difpofition he wrote moft of his poems< 
Having formed a magnificent defign, he was carelefa 
of particular and fubordinate elegances ; be ftudied; 
no niceties of verfification ; be waited for no felicities 
of fancy ; but caugbt his firit thoughts in his firft 
words in which they were prefcnted : nor does it 
appear that he faw beyond his own performances, or 
had ever elevated his ideas to that ideal perfeftion 
which every genius born to excel is condemed always 
to purfue, and never overtake. In the firft fuggef- 
tions of his imagination he acquiefced ; he thought 
them good, and did not feek for better. His works 
may be read a long time without the occurrence 
of a fingle line that (lands prominent from the reft. 

The poem on Creation has, however, the appear- 
ance of more circumfpeftion •, it wants neither har- 
mony of numbers, accuracy of thought, nor elegance 
of didtion : it has either been written with great care, 
or, what cannot be imagined of fo long a work, with 
£uch felicity as made care lefs neceflary. 

Its two conftituent parts are ratiocination and de- 
JTcription. To reafon in verfe, is allowed to be dif* 
*cult ; but Blackmore not only reafons in verfe, but 
'^ery often reafons poetically ; and finds the art of 
"Uniting ornament with ftrength, and eafe with clofe- 
^miefs. This is a (kill which Pope might have con- 
^efcended to learn from him, when he needed it fo 
^»[iuch in his Moral Effays. 

In his defcriptions both of life and nature, the poet 
aind the philofopher happily cooperate; truth is 

re- 



recommended by elegance^ and elegance fuftaioed hf 
truth. 

In the ftrufture and order of the poem, tiot onl^ 
the greater parts arc properly confccutive^ but th* 
dida£tick and illuftrative paragraphs are fo happily 
mingled, that labour is relieved by pleafure, and thd 
attention is led on through a long fucceffion of varied 
excellence to the original polition^ the fundamental 
principle of wifdom and of virtue* 
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AS the hcroick poems of Blackmore are now 
little read, it is thought proper to infert, as a fpcci- 
men from Prince Arthur^ the foDg of Mofas men- 
tioned by MoHneux. 

But that which Arthur with moft pleafure heard 
tVcrc noble ftrains, by Mopas fung the bard, 
tVho to bis harp in lofty vcrfe began. 
And through the fecrct roaxc o( Nature ram. 
He the Great Spirit fung, that ail things filPd, 
That the tumultuous waves of Chaos ftiird ; 
\Vhofe nod difposM the jarring feeds to peace. 
And made the wars of hoftile Atoms ceafe. 
All Beings, we in fiuitfol Nature find, 
Proceeded from the Great Eternal Mind; 
Streams of his unexhaufted fpring of powct. 
And, cheriflj'd with his influence, endure. 
He fpread the pure cerulean fields on high. 
And arch'd the chambers of the vaulted flcy, 
Which he, to fuit their glory witli their height, 
Adom'd with globes, that reel, as drunk with lightj 
His hand direfted all the tuneful fpheres, 
He turn'd their orbs, and polifh'd all the ftars. 
He.fiU'd the Sun's vaft lamp with golden light. 
And bid the filver Moon adorn the night. 
He fpread the airy Ocean without Ihorcs, 
Where birds are wafted with their feathered oars* 
Then fung the bard how the light vapours rife 
From the warm earth, and cloud the fmiling IkicSiJ 
He fung how fome, chill'd in their airy flight, 
Fall.fcatterM down in pearly dew by night ; 
..How fome, rais'd higher, fit in fecretfteams 
On the reflefted points of bounding beams, 
Till, chiird with cold, they (hade th* ethcrial plain, ' 
Then on the thlrfty earth dejTcend in rain ^ 

How 
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How fome, vrhofc parts a flight contexture fliow. 

Sink hotering through the air, in fleecy fnow ; ) 

How part is fpun in filken threads, and clings 

Entangled in the grafs in glewy ftringsj 

How others fl:amp to fl:oncs, with rufliing found 

Fall from their cryftal quarries to the ground ; ] 

How fome are laid in trains, that kindled fly. 

In harmlcfs fires by night, about the Iky j 

How fome in winds blow with impetuous force. 

And carry ruin where they bend their courfe, 

While fome confpire to form a gentle breeze, 

To fan the air, and play among the treea; 

How fome, cnrag'd, grow turbulent and loud. 

Pent in the bowels of a frowning cloud, 

That cracks, as if the axis of the world 

Was broke, and Heaven's bright towers were downwards 

huri'd* 
He fungJiow earth's wide ball, at Jove's command. 
Did in the midft on airy columns ftand; 
And how the foul of plants, in prifon held. 
And bound with fluggilh fetters, lies conceal'd. 
Till with the fpring's warm beams, almoft ieleas'4 
From the dull weight, with which it lay oppreft. 
Its vigour fpreads, and makes the teeming earth 
Heave up, and labour with the fprouting birth : 
The adive fpirit freedom fceks in vain, 
It only works and twifts a ftronger chain ; 
Urging its prifon's fides to break a way, 
It makes that wider, where 'tis forc'd to flay 
Till, having form'd its jiving houfe, it rears 
Its head, and in a tender plant appears. 
Hence fprings the oak, the beauty of the grove, 
Whofc {lately trunk fierce ftorms can fcarceJy move. 
Hence grows the cedar, hence the fwelling vine 
Does round the elm its purple clutters twine. 
Hence painted flowers the fmiling gardens blcfs. 
Both with their fragrant fcent and gaudy drefs. 

3 Hence 
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Hence the white lily in full beauty grows, 

Hence the blue violet, and blulhing rofe. 

He fung hoV\r fun-beams brood upon the earth, 

And in the glebe hatch fuch a numerous birth ; 

Which way the genial warmth in Summer ftorms 

Turns putrid vapours to a bed of worms ; 

How rain, transform'd by this prolifick power. 

Falls from the clouds an animated fhower. 

He fung the embryo^s growth within the womb, 

And how the parts their various (hapes aflume. 

With what rare art the wonderous ftrufture 's wrought, 

From one crude mafs to fuch pcrfeftion brought ; 

That no part ufclefs, none mifplac'd.we fee. 

None are forgot, and more would monftrous be.'* 
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TH E brevity with wliicli I am to write the ac- 
count of ELIJAH FENTON, is not the 
efFedt of indifference or negligence, I have fought 
intelligence among his relations in his native country, 
but have not obtained it. 

He was born near Newcaftle in Staffordfhire, of an 
ancient family *, whofe eftate was very confiderablej 

but 

•"^ He was born at Shelton, near Nevtcaftle, May 20, 1683; 
and was the youngert of eleven children of John Fcnton, an at- 
torney at law, and one of the coroners for the county of Stafford, 
f lis father died in 1694; and his grave, in the church-yard of 
Stoke upon Trent is diitinguiftied, by the following elegant Latin 
infcription from the pen of his fon ; 

H. S. E. 

Joannes Fentow 

de Shelton 

antique ftirpe generofus; 

juxta rcUqiiias conjugis 

Catharine 

forrc^, moribus, pietatc, 

optimoviro digniifimae: 

Qiii 

intemerata in ecclefiam fide, 

et virtutibus iutaminatie euituit;. 

necnoa 
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\)Ut he was the youngeft of twelve childrcri, atid 
teing Vherelfore ncceflariljr dcftined to fome lucrative 
femployment was fent firft to fchool, arid afterwards 
to Cambridge*, but> with many other wife arid 
other virtuous men, who at that time of difcord and 
debate confulted confcience, whether well or ill in- 
formed, more than xntercft, he doubted the legality 
of the goverhrhent, and refufing to qualify himfelf 
for publick em|)loym^ht by the oaths reiquired, left 
the uriiverfity without a degree; but I never heard 
that the enthuiiafm of bppoiitioh impelled hitti to 
ifeparation from the Church. 

By this perverfenefs of integrity he was driven out 
i commoner of Nature, excluded from the regular 
. faicdes of profit and profperity, and reduced tb pick 
lap a livelihood uncertain atld fortuitous; but it 
fnuft be remembered that he kept his name unful- 
tied, and never fufFered himfelf to be reduced, like 
too many of the fame fcdt, to mean arts and difho- 
hoiirable Ihifts. Whoever mentioned Fentbn, men- 
tioned him with hbnouf. 

ticcnon ihgenii lepore 
boDis artibus expoHti, 
ac animo erga omnct benevolo, 
fibi fuifque jiicundus vixit. 
Decern aiinos uxori dileftse fuperftei 
magnum fni deiiderium botiis 
omnibus reliquit. 
Anno f Sal utia humanae 1694, 
I aetatis fuse 56. 
See Gent. Mag. 1791, vol. LXI. p. 703i N. 
* He was entered of Jefus College, and took a Bachelor's de- 
cree in 1704; but it appear! by the lift of Cambridge graduates 
^lat he removed in 1726 to Trinity Hall. N, ■ 

0^2 The 
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The life that pafles in penury, muft neceflarily 
pafs in obfcurity. It is impoffible to trace Fenton 
from year to year, or to difcover what means he ufed 
for his fupport. He was a while fecretary to Charles 
carl of Orrery in Flanders, and tutor to his young 
fon, who afterwards mentioned him with great elleem 
and tendernefs. He was at one time affiftant in the 
fchool of Mr. Bonwicke in Surrey; and at another 
kept a fchool for himfelf at Sevenoaks in Kent, 
which he brought into reputation; but was perfuaded 
to leave it (171 o) by Mr. St. John, with promifes of 
a more honourable employment. 

His opinions, as he was a Nonjuror, feem not to 
have been remarkably rigid. He wrote with great 
zeal and afFeftion the praifes of queen Anne, and 
very willingly and liberally extolled the duke of 
Marlborough, when he was (1707) at the height of 
his glory. 

He exprefled flill more attention to Marlborough - 
and his family by an elegiack Paftoral on the mar- 
quis of Blandford, which could be prompted only 
by refpedt or kindnefs; for neither the duke nor 
dutchefs defired the praife, or liked the coft of pa- 
tronage. 

The elegance of his poetry entitled htm to the 
company of the wits of his time, and the amiable- 
nefs of his manners made him loved wherever he was 
known. Of his friendfhip to Southern and Pope 
there are lafting monuments. 

He publiflied in 1 707 a colledion of poems. 

By Pope he was once placed in a ftation that might 
have been of great advantage. Craggs, when he 
was advanced to be fecretary of ftate (about 1720), 
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jFeeling his want of literature^ defired Pope to pro- 
cure him an inftrudtor^ by whofe help he might 
fupply the deficiencies of his education. Pope re- 
commended Fenton, in whom Craggs found all that 
he was feeking. There was now a profped of eafe 
and plenty, for Fenton had merit, and Craggs had 
generofity : but the fmall-pox fuddenly put an end 
to the pleafing expedlation. 

When Pope, after the great fuccefs of his ///W, 
undertook the Odyjfeyy being, as it feems, weary of 
tranflating, he determined to engage auxiliaries. 
Twelve books he took to himfelf, and twelve he 
diftributed between Broome and Fenton : the books 
allotted to Fenton were the firft, the fourth, the 
nineteenth, and the twentieth. It is obfervable, that 
he did not take the eleventh, which he had before 
tranflated into blank verfe; neither did Pope claim 
it, but committed it to Broome, How the two aflb- 
dates performed their parts is well known to the 
readers of poetry, who have never been able to diftin- 
guiih their books from thofe of Pope. 

In 1723 was performed his tragedy of Mariamnei 
to which Southern, at whofe houfe it was written,, 
is faid to have contributed fuch hints as his theatri- 
cal experience fupplied. When it was ihewn to Gib- 
ber, it was rejeded by him, with the additional in- 
folence of advifijig Fenton to engage himfelf in fomc 
employment of honeft labour, by which he might 
obtain that fwpport which he could never hope from 
his poetry. The play was afted at the other theatre; 
and the brutal petulance of Cibber was confuted, 
though, perhaps, not Ihamed, by general applaufe. 
Fcnton's profits are faid to have amounted to near 

Q, 3 a thou- 
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a thoufand pounds, with which he difchaFged a 4eb| 
Gontraded by his attendance at coyrt. 

Fenton feems to have had fame peculiar fyfieo^ 
of veriification. Mariamne is written in lines of tei^ 
fyllables, with few of thoiie redundant t^rmiaatipnsL 
which the drama not only adoxits but requires, a& 
more nearly approaching to real dialogue. The te-» 
pprof his verfe is. fa uniform that it cannot be 
thought cafual ; and yet upon what priaciple he fo 
conftrufted it, is difficult to difcover. 

The mention of his play brings to my mind a very 
trifling occurrence. Ftnton was one day in the com^ 
pany of Broome hia affociate, and; Ford, a clergy* 
man, at that time too well known, wbofe abilities, 
inftead of furnilhing convivial merriment to, the vqn-i 
luptuous and diflblute, ixiight have enabled him tQ 
excel among the virtuous and the wife. They de- 
termined all to fee the Merry Wives ofWindfor^ which 
was afled that night ; and Fenton, as a dramatic^ 
poet, took them to the ftage-door; where the door- 
keeper enquiring who they were, was told that they 
were three very neceffary men, Ford, Broome, an4 
Fenton. The name in the play, which Pope reftored 
to Brook^ was then Broome. 

It was perhaps after ihi« play that he undertook 
to revife the pun^ftuation of Milton's Poems, which, 
as the author neither wrote the original copy noc 
correfted the prefs, was fuppofed capable of amend- 
ment. To this edition he prefixed a Ihort and ele- 
gant account of Milton's life, written at oncQ. with 
tendernefs and integrity. 

He publilhed likewife (1729) a very fplendid edV 
^iQn of Waller, with n9tes often ufcful, often enter- 
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taining, but too much extended by long quotations 
from Clarendon. IHuftrations drawn from a book fo 
cafily confulted, Ihould be made by reference rather 
than tranfcription. 

The latter part of his life was calm and pleafant. 
The relidt of Sir William Trumbull invited him, 
by Pope's recommendation, to educate her fon; 
whom he firft inftrudted at home, and then attended 
to Cambridge. The lady afterwards detained him 
with her as the auditor of her accounts. He often 
wandered to London, and amufed himfelf with the 
Converfation of his friends. 

He died in 1730, at Eaflhampftead in Berkfhire, 
the feat of lady Trumbull; and Pope, who had 
been always his friend, honoured him with an epitaph, 
of which he borrowed tbQ two firft lines from Cr^? 
ihaw, 

Fenton was tall and bulky, inclined to corpulence, 
xyhich he did not leflcn by much excrcrfe ; for he 
was very fluggilh and fedentary, rofe late, and when 
he had rifen, fat down to his book or papers. A 
woman that once waited on him in a lodging, told 
him, as fhe faid, that he would " lie a-bed, and be 
^' fed with a fpoon/' This, however, was not the 
worft that might have been prognafticated ; for Pope 
fays, in his Letters, that " he died of indolence;*' 
but his immediate diftemper was the gout. 

Of his morals and his converfation the account is 
uniform : he was never named but with praile and 
fondnefsj as a man in the higheft degree amiable and 
excellent. Such was the character given him hy the 
earl of Orrery, his pupil ; fuch is the teftimony of 

0^4 Pope 
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Pope * ; and fuch were the fufFrages of all who could 
boaft of his acquaintance. 

By a former writer of his Life a dory is told, 
which ought not to be forgotten. He ufed, in the 
latter part of his time, to pay his relations in the 
country an yearly vifit. At an entertainment made 
for the family by his elder brother, he obferved, 
that one of his fitters, who had married unfortu-* 
nately, was abfent; and found, upon enquiry, that 
diflrefs had made her thought unworthy of invitation. 
As fhe was at no great diltance, he refufed to fit at 
the table till (he was called, and, when flie had taketi 
her place, was careful to Ihew her particular atten^ 
tion. 

His colleftion of poems is now to be confidered. 
The ode to the Sun is written upon a common plan, 
without uncommon fentiments ; but its greateft fault 
is its length. I^o poem fliould be long of which 
the purpofc is only to ftrike the fancy, without en^ 
lightening the underftanding by precept, ratioci- 
nation, or narrative. A blaze firft pleafes, and then 
tires the fight. 

Of Florelio it is fufficient to fay, that it is an oc- 
cafional paftoral, which implies fomething neither 
natural nor artificial, neither comick nor ferious. 

The next ode is irregular, and therefore defeSive* 
As the fentiments are pious, they cannot eafily be 
jiew ; for what can be added to topicks on which 
fucceflive ages have been employed ! 

Of the Paraphrafe on Ifaiah nothing very favourable 
can be faid. Sublime and folemn profe gains little 

* Spencc. 
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by a change to blank verfe; and the paraphraft has 
dcferted his original, by admitting images not Afia* 
tick, at leaft not Judaical; 

■ Returning Peace, 
Dove-^eyed, and rob'd in white— 

Of his petty poems fome are very trifling, without 
any thing to be praifed either in the thought or 
exprefiion. He is unlucky in his competition; he 
tells the fame idle tale with Congreve, and does not 
tell it fo well. He tranflates from Ovid the fame 
epiftle as Popej but I am afraid not with equal 
bappinefs. 

To examine his performances one by one would 
b^ tedious. His tranflation from Homer into blank 
verfe will find few readers, while another can be had 
in rhyme. The piece addrefled to Lambarde is no^ 
dif^greeable fpecimen of epiftolary poetry; and his 
ode to the lord Gower was pronounced by Pope the 
next ode in the Englifli language to Dryden*s Cecilia^ 
Fenton may be juftly ftyled an excellent verfificr and 
g good poet. 
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WHATEVER I have faid of Fcnton is con^ 
firmed by Pope in a letter, by which h^ communi- 
cated to Brooaie an account of his death, 

T O 

The Jlev^ Mr. BROOME 
At PuLHAM, "ear Harlestonp 
Nor 
[By Beccles Bag.^ S^ffolke 

dh sir. 

I Intended to write to you on this melancholy fuh-^ 
jedt, the death of Mr. Fenton, before y"' came j 
tut ftay*d to have infornid myfelf & you of y*' cir^ 
^umftances of It, AH I he^r is, that he felt a Gra- 
dual Decay, thp fq ?arly in Life, 3c was declining 
for ^^ or ^ months. It was not, as I apprehendedJ^ 
the Govt ip his Stocp^ich^ but I believe rather a 
Complication firft qf Grofs Hua;ours, as he was na- 
turally gorpulent, not difcharging themfelves, as he 
nfed no fort of Exercife. No man better bore y^ 
approaches of his Difiblution (as I am told) or with 
)efs oftentation yielded up his Being. The great 
Modcfty w*^^ you know was natural to him, and y® 
great Contempt he had for all Sorts of Vanity & 
Parade, never appeared more than in his laft mo- 
ments : Ke had a confcious Satisfaftion (no doubt) ii> 
afting right, in feeling himfelf boneft, true, & un- 
pretending to more than was his own. So he dyed, as 
he lived, with thatfecret, yet fufficient. Contentment. 
As loany Papers left behind him, I dare fay they 
can be but few; for this reafon, He never wrote out 
ot Vaniry, or thought much of the Applaufe of Men, 

1 know 
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J know an Inftance where he did his utmofl: to con- 
|:eal his owp merit that way; and if we join tp this 
his natural Love of Eafe, 1 fancy wc mull: exped 
little of this fort : at leaft I hear of none except fomc 
few further remarks on Waller (w^^ his cautious in- 
tegrity made him leav^ an order to be given to Mr, 
Tonfpn) and perhaps, tho tis many years fince I faw 
it, a Tranflation of y*^ firft Book of Oppian. H^ 
had begun ^ Tragedy of J^ion, but n^a^e fmall pro- 
grefs in it* 

As to his other Affairs, he dyed poor, but honed, 
leaving no Debts, or Legacies; except of a few p*** 
to lAt. Trumbull and my Lady, in rotten of refped, 
^ratefulnefs, & mutual fefteen^ 

I ihall with pleafure take upon me to draw this 
;iiniable, quiet, deferving, unpretending Chriftiaa 
and Philofophical eharader, in His Epitaph. There 
Truth may be fpoken in a few words : as for Flourifli, 
& Oratory, & j^oetry, I leave them to younger and 
more lively Writers, fuch as love writing for writing 
fake, & w* rather Ihow their own Fine Parts, y* 
Report fhe valuable ones of any other man. So the 
Elegy I renounce. 

I condole with you from my heart, on the lofs of 
fo worthy a man, and a Friend to us botji. Now he 
is gone, I muft tell you he has done you many a good 
office, & fet your character in the faircft light to 
fome who either miftook you, or knew you not. I 
doubt "not he has done the fame for me. 

Adieu: Let us love his Memory, ^nd profit by 
Jiis example. I am very finceyely 
D'^ S I R 

Your affeftionate 
& real Servant 
Aug. 29th, 1-30. - A. POPE. 

GAY. 
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JOHN GAY, defcendcd from an old family cBar 
bad been long in poffcffion of the manour of ♦ 
Gold worthy in Devonihire, was born in 1688, at o» 
near Barnftaple, where b^ was educated by Mr. Luck,. 
who taught the fchool of that town with good repu*- 
tation, and, a little before he retired fK)m it, pub- 
lilhed a volume of Latin and Englilb verfes.. Under 
fuch a mafter he was likely to form a tafls: for poetry ♦. 
Being born without profpeft of hereditary riches,^ 
he was fent to London in his youth^^ and placed ap* 
prentice with a filk-mercer. 

How long he continued behind the counter, or 
with what degree of foftnefs and dexterity he received 
and accommodated the Ladies, as he probably took 
no delight in telling it, is not known. The report 
is, that he was foon weary of either the reftraint or 
fcrvility of his occupation, and eafily perfuaded his 
mafter to difcharge him. 

* Gohl'worthy docs not appear in the Fillare. Dr. J, 

The 
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The dutchefs of Monmouth, remarkable for in- 
flexible perfeverance in her demand to be treated as 
a princefs, in 1712 took Gay into her fervice as fe- 
cretary : by quitting a (hop for fuch fervice, he might 
gain leifure, but he certainly advanced little in the 
boaft of independence. Of his leifure he made fo 
good ufe, that he publiflied next year a poem on 
Rural Sports^ and infcribed it to Mr. Pope, who was 
then rifing faft into reputation. Pope was pleafed 
with the honour; and when he became acquainted 
with Gay, found fuch attraftions in his manners and 
converfation, that he feems to have received him into 
his inmoft confidence; and a friendfliip was formed 
between them which lafted to their feparation by 
death, without any known abatement on either part. 
Gay was the general favourite of the whole affocia- 
tion of wits-, but they regarded him as a play-fellow 
rather than a partner, and treated him with more 
fondnefs than refpeft. 

Next year he publilhed The Shepherd's Week^ fix 
£nglifli paftorals, in which the images are drawn 
from real life, fuch as it appears among the rufticks 
in parts of England remote from London* Steele, 
in fome papers of the Guardian, had praifed Aih- 
brofe Philips, as the Paftoral writer that yielded only" 
to Theocritus, Virgil, and Spenfer. Pope who had 
alfo publilhed Paftorals, not pleafed to be overlooked^ 
drew up a comparifon of his own compofitions with 
thofe of Philips, in which he covertly gave himfelf 
the preference, while he feemed to difown it. ' Not 
content with this, he is fuppofed to have incited Gay 
to write The Shepherd's Week, to (hew, that if it be 
ncceffary to copy nature with minutenefs, rural life 

muft 
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muft be exhibited fuch as groflrtefs ahd ignovznci 
have made it. So far the plan was reaibnable; but 
the Padorals are introduced by a Proeme, written 
with fuch imitation as they could attain of obfoletj^ 
language, and by confequence in a ftyle that waa 
never fpoken nor written in any language or in any 
placci. 

But the efFedl of reality and truth became confpi- 
cuous^ even when the intention was to Ihew them 
groveling and degraded^ Tbefc PaftoraU becamd 
popular, and were read with delight as jufi reprq- 
fentations of rural manners and occupations, by tbofe 
who had no intereft in the rivalry of the poets, nor 
knowledge of the critical difpute. 

In 1 7 13 he brought a comedy called Tbe Wife of 
Bath upon the ftage, but it received no applaufe : \it 
printed it, however; and feventcen years after, hay- 
ing altered it, and, as he thought, adapted it mor6 
to the publlck taftc, he offered it again to the town; 
bur, though he was flufhed with the fuccefs of the 
Beggar's O^eray had the mortification to fee it again 
rejected. 

In the lafi; year of queen Anne's life. Gay was 
made fecretary to the earl of Clarendon, ambaflador 
to the court of Hanover* This was a (lation that 
naturally gave hirn hopes of kindncfs from every 
party; but the queen's death put an end to her fa- 
vours, and he had dedicated his Shepherd's Week to' 
Boiingbroke, which Swift confidcred as the crime 
tJMt obftrudted all kindnefs from the houfe of Ha- 
nover* 

He did not, however, omit to improve the right 
which his office had given bim to the notice of tfic 

royal 
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roval family. Cn the arrival of tli^ prlncefs df 
• Wales, he wrote a poem, and obtained fo much fa- 
vour, that both the prince and princefs went to fee 
his What dye call if, a kind of mock-tragedy, in 
tvhich the images were comick, and the adlion grave; 
fo that, as Pope relates, Mr. Cromwell, who couW 
not hear what was faid, was at a lofs how to recon- 
cile the laughter of the audience with the folemnity 
of the fcene. 

Of this performance the Value certainly Js bilt 
little; but it was one of the lucky trifles that give 
. pleafure by novelty, and was fo much favoured by 
the audience, that ei)vy appeared againft it in the 
form of criticifm; and GrifBn, a playei", in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Theobald, a man afterwards more re- 
markable, produced a pamphlet called Tbe Key to 
the What d'ye call it; which, fays Gay, " calls nie 
*• a blockhead, and Mr, Pope a knave.'* 

But Fortune has always been inconftant. Not 
long afterwards (17 17) he endeavoured to entertairt 
the town with 57jr^^ Hours after Marriage; a comedy 
written, as there is fufiicient reafon for Believing, by 
the joint afliftance of Pope and Arbuthnot. One 
purpofe of it was to bring into contempt Dr. Wood- 
ward the Foflilift, a man not really or juftly con- 
temptible. It had the fate which fuch outrages de- 
fcrve: the fcene in which Woodward was dircftly 
and apparently ridiculed, by the introduction of a 
mummy and a crocodile, difgufted the audience, 
and the performance was driven off the ftage wkli 
general condemnation. 

Gay is reprefented as a man eafily incited to hope, 
apd deeply deprefled when his hopes were difap- 

pointed. 
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pointed. This is not the charader df a hero; but 
it may naturally imply fomething more generally wel- 
come, a foft and ciril companion. Whoever is apt 
to hope good from others is diligent to pleafe them} 
but he that believes his powers flrong enough to 
force their own way, commonly tries only to pleafe 
himfelf. 

He had been fimple enough to imagine that thofe 
who laughed at the What d^ye call it would raife the 
fortune of its author; and, finding nothing done^ 
funk into dejediion. His friends endeavoured to di- 
vert him. The earl of Burlington fent him (1716) 
into Devonlhire ; the year after, Mr. Pulteney took 
him to Aix; and in the following year lord Harcourt 
invited him to his feat, where, during his vifit^ two 
rural lovers were killed with lightning, as is particu*^ 
larly told in Pope's Letters. 

Being now generally known, he publiflied (1720) 
his Poems by fubfcription with fuch fuccefs, that he 
raifed a thoufand pounds ; and called his friends to 
a confultation, what ufe might be bed made of it. 
Lewis, the fteward of lord Oxford, advifed him to 
intrufl it to the funds, and live upon the intereft; 
Arbuthnot bade him to intruft it to Providence, and 
live upon the principle; Pope directed him, and 
was feconded by Swift, to purchafe an annuity. 

Gay in that difaftrous year'-^ had a prefent from 
young Craggs of fome South-fea ftock, and once 
fuppofed himfelf to be niafter of twenty thou&nd 
pounds. His friends perfuaded him to fell his Ihare} 
but he dreamed of dignity and fplendour, and could 
iiot bear to obftrud his own fortune. He was then 

* Spencc. 
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^hhp'ortutied to fell as much as would purehafc an 
hundred a year for life, " which/' fays Fentdti, 
*^ will make you fure of a clean ftiirt and a Ihoulder 
^* of mutton every day/* This coutifel was rejeded : 
the profit and principal were loft, aqd Gay funk 
Under the calamity fo low that his life became in 
danger. 

By the care of his friends^ among whom Pope 
^appears to have ihewn particular tehdernefs, his 
health was reflored ; and> returning to his ftudies, 
.he wrote a tragedy called The Captives, which he 
Was invired to read before the princefs of Wales. 
When the hour came, he faw the princefs and her 
ladies all in expe&ation, and advancing with reve* 
rcnce, too greftt for any other attention^ ftumbled at 
a ilool> and fallihg forwards threw down a weighty- 
Japan fcreen. The princefs flatted, the ladies 
fcreamed, and poor G^y, after all the difturbance^ 
was ftill to read his play. 

The fate of The Captives ^ which was afted at 
.Drury-Lane in 1723-4, I know not* ; but he now 
.thought himfelf in favour, and undertook (1726) 
to write a volume of Fables for the improvemerit of 
the young duke of Cumberland. For this he is 
faid to have been promifed a reward, which he had 
.doubtlefs magnified with all the wild expectations of 
indigence and vanity. 

Next year the prince and princefs , became king 
and queen, and Gay was to be great and happy; but 
on the fettlement of the houfehold he found himfelf 

* It wa« a£tcd feven nights. The Author's third night was 
by Command Of their Royal Highneflcs. R. 
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appointed gentleman ulher to the prin^cfi Lotiifk 
By this offer he thought himfelf infultcd, dlwi fetic 
a mefllrge to the queen^ that he was too old for the 
pkce. There fcem to have been many maclMiatiotis 
employed afterwards in hfs favo«r^ lind diligeiit 
court was paid to Mrs* Howard, ^cerwiiifds counts 
of Suffolk, who was much beloved by the king imd 
queen, to engage her intereft for Ibis promotion; 
but foiicitations, verfes, and flatteries^ ware tlHFOWi 
awayi the lady beaird tbem, and did Mthiiyg^ 

All the pain which be furred from negle^> <btf 
as he perhaps termed it, ttie ingfalkude of the td^ftf 
may be fjsFppokd to have bcea driteti away 1^ tfce 
unexampled fucceft of the Beggat^s Operas Thb 
play, writtea in i»di€uteof the mitslkal Italimi I>rati9a^ 
was firft offered K> Cibber and 5iis brethrfefirat Dmcf* 
Lane, and rejedtd^ ic bdng thetr carried to Kick, 
kad the effed:, as was hidicro\iify faid, «f ntahi^ 
Gay ricby and Rich gay. 

Of this lucky piece, as the reader carmot b«t wifk 
to know the ordinal and progr^fs, I have inferted 
the refetion which Spcnce has given in Pope's wordt^ 

** Dr. Swift had been^ obferving once to Mn Gsry, 
^ what an odd pretty fort of a thing a Newgate Pafll>- 
** ral might make. G^ay was inelined to try at fock ii 
*^ a thing for fome time; but afterwards thbught it 
^ would be better to- write a comedy <hi the feme 
*' plan. This was what gave rife to the Begga/s 
^ Opera. He began on it ; and when firft he tnen^ 
*^ tioned it to Swift, the Dodor did »ot much lik» 
** the projed. As he carried it on, he fhewed what 
*^ he wrote to both of us, and we now and then 
« ^ave a correflion, or a ward or two of advice ; 
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^* but it was wholly of his own writing. — ^When it 
•* was done, neither of us thought it would fucceed. 
•* — We (hewed it to Congreve; who, after reading 
^* it over, faid. It would either take greatly, or be 
•' damned confoundedly. — We were all, at the firft 
•* night of it, in great uncertainty of the event ; till 
*• we were very much encouraged by overhearing 
** the duke of Argyle, who fat in the next box to 
•* ua, fay, ^ It will do — it muft do! I fee it in the 
** eyes of them.' This was a good while before the 
** firft aft was over, and fo gave us eafe foon; for 
*^ that duke (befides his own good tafte) has a par- 
•* ticular knack, as any one now living, in difco- 
•* vering the tafte of the publick. He was quite 
^^ right in this, as ufual ; the good-nature of the 
** audience appeared ftronger and ftronger every aft, 
•* and ended in a clamour of applaufe." 

Its reception is thus recorded in the notes to the 
Dunciad: 

^^ This piece was received with greater applaufe 
*^ than was ever known. Befides being afted in Lon- 
•* don fixty-three days without interruption, and 
♦* renewed the next feafon with equal applaufe, it 
^ fprcad into all the great towns of England ; was 
*• played in many places to the thirtieth and fortieth 
*' time; at Bath and Briflol fifty, &c. It made its 
^ prdgrefs into Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, where 
** it was performed twenty-four days fucceffively. 
^^ The ladies carried about with them the favourite 
•* fongs of it in fans, and houfes were furnifhed 
^ with it in fcreens. The fame of it was not con- 
5* fined to the author only. The perfon who afted 
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^^ Polly, till then obfcure, became all at once tli* 
^* favourite of the town ; her pidures were en- 
** graved, and fold in great numbers ; her Life 
** written, books of letters and verfes to her pub- 
** liftied, and pamphlets made even of her fayingsand 
** jefts. Furthermore, it drove out of England (for 
^' that feafon) the Italian Opera, which had carried 
^* all before it for ten years/* 

Of this performance, when it was printed, the 
reception was different, according to the different 
opinion of its readers. Swift commended it for 
the excellence of its morality, as a piece that 
" placed all kinds of vice in the ftrongeft and moft 
^* odious light ;** but others, and among them 
Dn Herring, afterwards archbifhop of Canterbury, 
cenfured it as giving encouragement not only to 
vice but to crimes, by making a highwayman the 
hero, and difmiffing him at laft unpuniihed. It 
has been even faid, that, after the exhibition of the * 
Beggar's Opera, the gangs of robbers were evidently 
multiplied. 

Both thefe decifions are furely exaggerated. The 
play, like many others, was plainly written only to 
divert, without any moral purpofe, and is therefore 
not likely to do good ; nor can it be conceived, with-* 
out more fpeculation than life requires or admits, to 
be produdtive of much evil. Highwaymen and 
houfe-breakers feldom frequent the play-houfe, or 
mingle in any elegant diverfion ; nor is it polfible 
for any one to imagine that he may rob with 
fafety, becaufe he fees Macheath reprieved upoa 
the ftage. 

This 
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This objeftion however, or fome other rather poli- 
tical than moral, obtained fuch prevalence, that when 
Gay produced a fecond part under the name of Pollys 
it was prohibited by the Lord Chamberlain ; and he 
was forced to recompenfe his repulfe by a fubfcrip- 
tion, which is faid to have been fo liberally bellowed, 
that what he called opprefEon ended' in profit. The* 
publication was fo much favoured, that though the 
firft part gained him four hundred pounds, near 
thrice as much was the profit of the fecond. 

He received yet another recompenfe for this fup- 
pofed hardfhip, in the affeftionate attention of the 
duke and dutchefs of Queenfberry, into whofe houfe 
he was taken, and with whom he pafled the'remain- 
ing part of his life. The * duke, confidering his 
want of oeconomy, undertook the management of his 
money, and gave it to him as he wanted it. But it 
is fuppofed that the difcountenance of the Court funk 
deep into his heart, and gave him more difcontent 
than the applaufes or tendernefs of his friends could 
overpower. He foon fell into his old diftemper, ari 
habitual colick, and languilhed, though wath many 
intervals of eafe and chearfulnefs, till a violent 
fit at laft feized him, and carried him to the grave, 
as Arbuthnot reported, with more precipitance than 
he had ever known. He died on the fourth of De- 
cember, 1 732, and was buried in Weftminfter Abbey. 
The letter, which brought an account of his death to 
Swift, was laid by for fome days unopened, becaufe 
l«^hen he received it he was impreft with the precon-i 
f cption of fome misfortune, 

* Spence. 

R 3 After 
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After his death, was publiflhcd a fecond volatnc of 
Fables, more political than the former. His opera of 
Achilles was adted, and the profits were given to two 
widow fillers^ who inherited what he left^ as his law« 
f ul heirs ; for he died without a will^ though he ba4 
gathered* three thoufand pounds. There have ap* 
peared likewife under his name a comedy called tb^ 
Dijirejl Wifcy and the Rehearfal at Gotbam, a piece of 
humour* 

The charafter given him by Pope* is this, thut 
^^ he was a natural man, without defign, who fpokp 
** what he thought, and juft as he thought it ;" and 
that ** he was of a timid temper, and fearful of giving; 
^* offence to the great ;'* which caution boweverj, 
fays Pope, was of no avail. 

As a poet, he cannot be rated very high. He wai^ 

as I once heard a female critick remark, ^^ of a 

^* lower order." He had not in any great degree the 

mens divinior, the dignity of genius. Much however 

muft be allowed to the author of a new fpecies of 

compofition, though it be not of the higheft kind. 

We owe to Gay the Ballad Opera; a mode of comedy 

which at firft was fuppofed to delight only by its no»^ 

velty, but has now by the experience of half a ceo« 

tury been found fo well accommodated to the difpo? 

fition of a popular audience, that it is likely to keep^ 

long pofleffion of the ftage. Whether this newdram^ 

was the produdt of judgement or of luck, the praife 

of it muft be given to the inventor; and there 

are many writers read with more reverence, to 

* Spence# 

whom 
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whom fuch merit or origioality capnot be attri- 
buted,. 

His firft performance, the Rural Sports^ is fuch as. 
M^as eafily planned and executed -, it is never con*, 
t^mptibk, pour ever excellent. The Fan is one of 
ti^gie mythological fi(3:ions which antiquity delivers 
r^ady to the hand, but which, like other things that 
lie open to every one's ufe, are of littje value. The 
attention naturally retires from a new tale of Venus,^ 
j^ana, and Minerva. 

His Fablei fecm to have been a favourite 
vark; for having publiihed one volume, he left 
another behind him. Of this kind of FabUs, the 
author does not appear to have formed any diftinft 
or fettled notion. Pbaedrus evideptly confounds 
ifecm with Tales, and Gay both> with Tales and 
JUigQrical FrQfopqpmaSf A Fabl^y or Apologue, fuqh^ 
as is now under confideration, feems to be, in its 
genuine ftate, a narrjitive in vvhjch beings irrational, 
and fotnctimes inanimate, arbore^ kquuntur, non tan^ 
turn feviiSy are, for the purpqfe of rnoral inftrudlion, 
feigned to ad and fpeak with human interefts and 
paffions. To thjs defcription the compofitions of 
K3ay do not always conform. For a Fable he gives 
now and thf^n a Tale, or an abftrafted Allegory j 
Olid from fome, by whatever name they may bp 
CftHed, it will be difficult to extradt any moral prinr 
cipk* They are, however, told with iivclinefs; the 
verfifieaUon is fmooth ; and the did:ion, though now- 
and-tben a little copftrained by the meafure or thct 
ipbyme, is generally happy. 

R 4 To 
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To Trivia may be allowed all that It claims ; it k 
fprightly, various, and pleafant. The fubjedt is of 
that kind which Gay was by nature qualified to adorn { 
yet fomc of his decorations may be juftly wiihe4' 
^way. An honeft blackfmith might have done for 
Patty what is performed by Vulcan. The appearance 
of Cloacina is naufeous and fuperfluous ; a ihoe-boy 
could liave been produced by the cafual cohabitation 
of mere mortal^. Horace's rule is broken in both 
cafes ; there i/ no dignus vindice nodus, no difficulty 
that required^ any fupernatural interpofition. A pat- 
ten* may be made by the hammer of a mortal ; and a: 
baftard may be dropped by a human ftrumpet. On 
great occafions, and on fmall, the mind is repelled 
by ufelefs and ^iparent falfehood. 

Of his little Poems the publlck judgement feems 
to be right; they are neither much efteemed, nos 
totally dcfpifed. The ftory of the Apparition is bor» 
rowed from one of the tales of Poggio. Thofe that 
pleafe lead are the pieces to which Gulliver gave oc«j 
cafion ; for who can much delight in the echo of aq 
unnatural fidtion ? 

Dione is a counterpart to Jmynta^ and Pajtor Fido^ 
and other trifles of the fame kind, eafily imitated, 
and unworthy of imitation. What the Italians call 
cromedies from a happy conclufion. Gay calls a tra- 
gedy from ^ mqurnful event ; hut the ftyle of the 
Italians and of Gay is equally tragical. There is 
fomething in the poetical Arcadia fo remote from 
known reality and fpeculative poflibility, that we can 
never fupport its reprefentation through a long work^ 
^ P^ftoral of an hundre4 lii\?s may be endured j but 



who wUl hear of fheep and goats, and myrtle bowers 
^nd purling rivulets, through five a<fts ? Such fcene^ 
pleafe Barbarians in the dawn of literature, and chil- 
iJren in the dawn of life ; bur will be for the moft 
part thrown away^ as men grow wife^ apd nation) 
glTQW learned* 
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OF GEORGE GRANVILLE, or, as other$ 
write, Greenville J or Grenville, afterwards lord 
Landfdown of Biddeford in the county of Devon, left 
is known than his name and high rank might give 
reafon to expeft. He was born about 1667, the foa 
of Bernard Greenville, who was entrufted by Monk 
with the moft private tranfaftions of the Reftoration^ 
and the grandfon of Sir Bevll Greenville, who died 
in the King's caufe, at the battle of Landfdowne. 

His early education was fuperintended by SirWiU 
liam Ellis; and his progrefs was fuch, that before 
the age of twelve he was fent to Cambridge *, where 
he pronounced a copy of his own verfes to the prin^ 
cefs Mary d'Efte of Modena, then dutghefs of York, 
when (he vifited the univerfity. 

* To Trinity College. By the nnivedity regift^ir it appears that 
he was admitted to his Mafter's Degree in 1679 : we muft, there* 
fore, fet the year of his binh fbme years back. H. 

At 
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At the acceflioa of king James, being now at 
eighteen, he again exerted his poetical powers, and 
addreffed the new monarch in three (hort pieces, of 
which the firft is profane, and the two others fuch as 
a boy might be expefted to produce ; but he was 
poaimended by old Wallet, who perhaps was pleafed 
to find hirafclf imitated, in fix lines, which, though 
tfcey begin with nonfenfe and end with dulnefs, 
pKcxtcd io thi^ you^g author 4 rapture of ocknow- 
Ipdgetwot, 

In iitrmbers fuch a$ Waller's felf might ufe. 

It was probably about this time that he wrote the 
poem to the earl of Peterborough, upon his accornp- 
Jfjhment of the duke of York's marriage with the 
princefs of Modena, whofe charms appear to have 
gained a ftrong prevalence over his imaginatioD, and 
Vpon whom nothing ever has been charged but im^ 
prudent piety, an intemperate and mifguided zeal for 
jhe propagation of Popery. 

However faithful Granville might have been to the 
King^ or however enamoured of the Queen, he has 
left no reafon for fuppofing that he approved eithet 
^e artifices or the violence with which the King's 
^religion was infinuated or obtruded. He endea- 
jvoured to be true at once to the King and to the 
Church. 

Of this regulated loyalty he has tranfmitted to pof- 
tcfky « fufficient proof, in the letter which he wrote 
to his father about a month before the prince of 
<5range landed. 

*« Mar, 
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*^ Mar, near Doncafter, Od. 6, i68y, 

*^ To the honourable Mr. Barnard Granville, at the 
** carl of Bathe's, St. James's. 

•'SIR, 

•' Your having no profped of obtaining a com- 
** miffion for me, can no way alter or cool my defire 
*^ at this important junfture to venture my life, in 
^^ fome manner or other, for my King and my Country. 

** I cannot bear living under the reproach of lying 
«* obfcure and idle in a country retirement, when 
** every man who has the leaft fenfe of honour fhould 
*^ be preparing for the field. 

•^ You may remember. Sir, with what reludance 
** I fubmitted to your commands upon Monmouth's 
^* rebellion, when no importunity could prevail with 
•* you to permit me to leave the Academy : I was 
•* too young to be hazarded ; but, give me leave 
•* to fay, it is glorious at any age ta die for 
•* one's country, and the fooner the nobler the facrifice. 

•^ I am now older by three years. My uncle Bathe 
** was not fo old when he was left among the 
•^ flain at the battle of Newbury ; nor you your- 
** felf. Sir, when you made your efcape from your 
** tutor's, to join your brother at the defence of Scilly. 

*' The fame caufe has now come round about again. 
^' The King has been miflead -, let thofe who havs 
•* mifled him be anfvverablc for it. Nobody can deny 
** but he is facred in his own perfon ; and it is every 
*^ honcft man's duty to defend it, 

** You are pleafed to fay, it is yet doubtful if the 
*' Hollanders are rafh enough to make fuch an at- 
" tempt ; but, be that as it will, I beg leave to in- 
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•* fill upon it, that I may be prefentcd to his Ma- 
** jefty, as one whofe utmoft ambition is to devote his 
** life to his fervice, and my country's, after the ex- 
*^ ample of all my anceftors. 

** The gentry affembled at York, to agree upon 
^* the choice of reprefentatives. for the county, 
** have prepared an addrefs, to affure his Majefty 
*^ they are ready to facrifice their lives and for- 
•* tunes for him upon this and all other occafions ; 
*' but at the fame time they humbly befeech him to 
*^ give them fuch magiftrates as may be agreeable to 
'^ the laws of the land ; for, at prefent, there is no 
** authority to which they can legally fubmit. 

** They have been beating up for volunteers at 
^* York, and the towns adjacent, to fupply the rc- 
*^ giments at Hull; but nobody will lift. 
f *' By what I can hear, every body wifties well to 
" the King; but they would be glad his minifters were 
^* hanged. 

^^ The winds continue fo contrary, that no landing 
•' can be fo foon as was apprehended ; therefore I 
** may hope, with your leave and affiftance, to be in 
^^ readinefs before any aftion can begin. I befeech 
^ you. Sir, moft humbly and moft earneftly, to add 
*« this one ad: of indulgence more to fo many other 
^* teftimonies which I have conftantly received of your 
** goodnefs ; and be pleafed to believe me always, 
f* with the utmoft duty and fubmiflion. Sir, 

" Your moft dutiful fon, 

5^ and moft obedient fcrvant, 

[^ Geo. Granville.'* 

Through 
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Through the whole reign of king WlHiaitt fee U 
fuppofcd to have lived in literary retirement, and iti- 
decd had for fome time few other pteafares but chofe 
of ftudy in his power. He was, as the biograp4iers 
obfervc, the younger Ton of a younger brother; a 
denomination by which our anceftors proverbially 
cxprefl'ed the loweft ftatc of penury and dependence. 
He is faid, however, to have prefcrved hitnfelf at 
this time from difgrace and diiScuhies by ceconomy, 
which be forgot or negled:ed in life more advanced^ 
and in better fortune. 

About this time he became enamoured of the 
countels of Newburgh, whom he has celebrated with 
fo much ardour by the name of Mira. He wrote 
•vcrfes to her before he was three-and-twenty, and 
may be forgiven if he regarded the face more than 
the mtnd. Poets are fometimes in too much hade to 
pra'tfe* 

In the time of his retirement it is probable that he 
compofed his dramatick pieces, the She-Gallanis 
(afted 1696), which he rcvifed, and called Once a 
Lover y and always a Lover ; The Jew of Venice ^ altered 
from Shakfpeare's Merchant of Venice (1698); 
Herokk Love, a tragedy (1701); The Britifh En* 
chanters {it o(>)y 2l dramatick poem ; and Peleus and 
Thetisy a mafque, written to accompany The Jew rf 
VenleeM 

The comedies, which be has not printed in his 
own edition of his works, I never faw; Once a Lover^ 
and ahvays a Lover y is faid to be in a great degree in- 
decent and grofs. Granville could not admire with- 
out bigotry; he copied the wrong as well as the right 
from his matters, and may be fuppofed to have 
7 learned 
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learned obTcenity from Wycherley, as he learned 
mythology from Waller. 

In his Jew of Venice ^ as Rowe remarks, the cha- 
Tafter of Shy lock is made comick, and we are prompted 
to laughter inftead of dcteftation. 

It is evident that Heroick Loi>e was written, and 
prefented on the ftage, before the death of Drydcn. 
It is a mythological tragedy, upon the love of Aga- 
memnon and Chryfeis, and therefore eafily funk into 
negleS, though praifcd in verfe by Dryden, and in 
profe by Pope. 

It is concluded by the wife Ulyfles with this 
ipcech : 

Fate holds the firings, and men like children move 
But as they 're led 4 fuccefs is from above* 

At the acceffion of queen Anne, having bis for- 
tune improved by bequefts from his father, and his 
uncle the earl of Bath, be was chofen into Par- 
liament for Fowey. He foon after engaged in 
a joint tranflation of the Inveilives agalnjl Philips 
with a defign, furely weak and puerile, of turn- 
iiig the thunder of Demofthenes upon the head of 
Lewis. 

He afterwards (in 1 706) had his eftate again aug- 
mented by an inheritance from his elder brother^ 
Sir Bevil Granville, who, as he returned from the 
government of Barbadoes, died at fea* He continued 
to ferve in parliament ; and in the ninth year of 
4queen Anne was chofen knight of the fiiire for 
Cornwall. 

At 



At the memorable change of the miniftrjr fijio^y 
he was made fecretiry at war/iivlhe place of'Mri 
Robert Walpole^ ^ . ^ '■' ^'- . - . 

Next year, when, the viol^ce-of party made twelvrf 
peers in a.tJay, Mr. Granvilll bcczmc Lord LanJUawi 
Baron Biddeford^ by -a- promotion juftly rerharked tdf 
te not invidious, becaufc he W3E« the heir -©f i» family* 
in which two peerages, that of the earl of -Bath and 
lord GranviHe-ofPoihendgei had lately becdhie ex- 
tinS. Being now in the Queen-'s favour, he (1^12)- 
was appointed comptraller of the hoofehold, and a 
privy counfellor ; and ,to. :hi«jOthef hono'uri' Wai 
added the dedication of Pope's * Wind/or -Forefi. 
He was advanced next year to be treafurer of tK6 
houfchaldrf . . 

Of thefe favours he foon loft, all blrt his title ;► fof 
at the acceffion of king George his place was given to? 
the earl Cholmondeley, and be was perfecuted with 
ttie reft of his party. Having protefted againft th6 
till for attainting Ormond and Bolingbroke, he was, 
after the infurredion in Scotland, feized Sept. 26, 
1715, as a fufpedted man, and confined in the Toweif 
till Feb.- 8, 1 71 7, when he. was at laft teleafed, and 
reftored to his feat in parliament; where (17 19) h6 
made a very ardent and^animated fpeech againft thft 
repeal of the Bill to prevent Occafional Conformity, 
which, however, though it was then printed, he hai 
not inferred into his works. 

Sometime afterwards (about 1722), being perhapi 
embarraffed by bis pr.ofufion, he went into foreign 
countries, with the ufual pretence of recovering hi* 
health. In this ftate of leifure and retirement, be re* 
ceived the firft volume of Burnet's hiftory, of which 

lio 
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Ke eaWot be fuppofcd to have approved the general 
tendency, and where he thought hifnfclf able to de- 
left fomc particular falfehoods* He therefore under* 
took the vindlcatian of general Monk from fonie 
calumnies of Dr* Burnet, and fomc mifreprefentiitions 
of Mr, Echard, This was anfwercd civilly by Mr, 
Thomas Burnet and Oldmixon; and more roughly by 
Dr. Colbatch. 

His other hiftorical performance is a defence of 
his relation Sir Richard Greenville, whom lord Cla. 
fendon has ftiewn in a form very unamiable- So much 
is urged in this apology, to juftify many adlons that 
have been reprefcntcd as culpable, and to palliate 
the reft, that the reader is reconciled for the greater 
part J and it is made very probable that Clarendon 
was by perfonal enmity difpofed to think the worft of 
Greenville, as Greenville was alfo very willing to 
think the worft of Clarendon. Thefe pieces were 
pnbliflied at his return to England, 

Being now defirous to conclude his labours, and 
enjoy his reputation, he publilhed (1752) a Very 
beautiful and fplendld edition of his works, in which 
he omitted what he difapprovedi and enlarged what 
feemcd deficient. 

He now went to Court, nnd was kindly received 
by queen Caroline ; to whom and to the princefs 
Anne he prefeneed his works, with verfes on the 
blank leaves, with which he conclude«i his poetical 
labours. 

He died in Hanover-fquare, Jan. 30^ 1735, hav- 
ing a few days before buried his wife, the lady Anne 
Villiers, widow to Mr. Thjnnc^ by whom be had 
four daughters, but no fon- 

VdL, X. 5 Writert 
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Writers commonly derive • their reputation fro» 
their works ; but ti^re are works which owe their re* 
putacion to the character of the writer* The publickr 
&mecimo has its favourites, whom it rewards for 
one fpecies of excellence with the honours due to an* 
other. From him. whom we reverence for his bene* 
ficence we do not wilHoglj^ withhold; the pratfe of ge* 
nius ; a man of exalted merit becomes at once an ac^ 
compliflied writer^ as a beauty finds- no great diffi- 
culty in paffing for a wit. 

Granville was a man illudriousby his^ birth,^ and 
therefore attracted notice: iince he is by jPotpe fly led 
V the polite,'^ he muft be fuppofed elegant in his 
inannersy and generally loved : he was in times o£ 
Conteft and turbulence (Icady to hb paityi and ob«t 
tained that efteem which is always conferred upon 
firjunefs and confiftency. With thpfe advantageS| 
having learned the art of verfifying, be declared 
himfelf a poet; and his claim to the. laurel was 
allowed. 

But by a critickof a later generation, who takes up 
his book without any favourable prejudices, the 
praifc already received will be thought fufficient; for 
his works do not fhew him to have had much com« 
prehenfion from nature, or illumination from learn- 
ing. He fecms to have had no ambition above the 
imitation of Waller, of whom he has copied the 
faults, and very little more. He is for ever amufing 
himfelf with the puerilities of mythology ; his King 
h. Jupiter, who, if the Queen brings no children, 
has a barren Juno. The Queen is compounded of 
Juno, Venus, and Minerva. His poem on the 
dutchefs of Grafton's law^fuit, after having rattled a 

while 
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mentioned, have little in them of either art or'-dSAINij 
of the fcntiments of a lover, or the language of a 
poet : there may be found, now and- then, a happier 
effort; but they are commonly feeble and unaffeding, 
or forced and extravagant. 

His little pieces arc feldom either fprightly or ele- 
gant, either keen or weighty. They are trifles writ- 
ten by idlenefs, and publilhed by vanity* But his 
Prologues and Epilogues have a juft claim to praife. 

The Progrefs of Beauty feems one of his moft ela- 
borate pieces, and is not deficient in fplendour and 
gaiety ; but the merit of original thought is wanting. 
Its higheft praife is the fpirit with which he celebrates 
king James's confort, when Ihe was a queen no longer* 

The EJfay on unnatural Flights in Poetry is not in- 
elegant nor injudicious, and has fomething of vigour 
beyond moft of his other performances : his precepts 
are juft, and his cautions proper; they are indeed not 
new, but in a didaftic poem novelty is to be ex- 
pected only in the ornaments and illuftrations. His 
poetical precepts are accompanied with agreeable and 
inftruftivc notes. 

The Mafquc of Peleus and Thetis has here and there 
a pretty line : but it is not always melodious, and the 
conclufion is wretched, 

' 'lA his Britijh Enchanters he has bidden defiance to 
all chronology, by confounding the inconfiftent man- 
ners of different ages : but the dialogue has often the 

S 2 air 
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air of Drydcn's rhyming plays; and his fongs arc 
lively, though not very corred. This b» I think, 
far the bcft of his works ; for if it has many faults, 
it has Itkewife fwflages which are at leaft pretty, 
thoi^h they do ooc rife to any high degree of e^ 
cellence. 
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THOMAS YALDEN, the fixth fon of Mn 
John Yatdcn of Suffex, was born in the city 
of Exeter in 1671. Having been educated in the 
grammar- fchool belonging to Magdalen College ia 
Oxford, he was in 1690, at the age of nineteen, 
admitted commoner of Magdalen Hall, uadcr the 
tuition of Jofiah Pulkn^ a man whofe name is (till 
remembered in the univerfity* He became next 
year one of the fcholars of Magdalen College^ where 
he was diftinguiflied by a lucky accident. 

It was his turn J one day^ to pronoutice a decla- 
mation; and Dr. Hough, the prefident, happening 
to attend, thought the compofition too good to be 
the fpcaker's. Some time after, the doftor finding 
him a little irregularly bufy in the library, fet him 
an exercife for punilhraent; and, that he might not 
be deceived by any artifice, locked the door. YaU 
den, as it happened, had been lately reading on the 
fubjcA given ^ and produced with little difficulty 2, 
compofition which fo plcafed the prefident, that he 
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told him bis former fufpicions^ and promifed to fa- 
vour him* 

Among bis contemporaries in the college were 
Addifon and SachevercU, men who were in thofc 
times friends, and who both adopted Talden to their 
intimacy, Yalden continued, throughout his life, 
to think as probably he thought at firft, yet did 
not forfeit the friendfliip of Addifon, 

When Namur was taken by. king .William, Yal-. 
den made an od#. Th^e was never any reign more 
celebrated by the poets than that of William, who 
had very little regard for fong himfelf, but hap- 
pened to employ minifters who pleafed themfelves 
with the. ptaife of patronage. 

Of diis ode mention is made in a humourous poem 
©f that lime, ctAltd Th Oscfprd Launat; in wfatchi 
after many clainns had been made and tcje&td, YaU 
den b reprefented as demanding the laurel, and as 
being called to his trial, bftead of receiving a r«« 
ward. 

His crime was for being a felon in verfe, 

And prcfenting his theft to the king ; 
The firft was a trick not uncommon or fcarce. 

But the laft was an impudent thing : 
Yet what he has ftorn was fo little worth ftcaling. 

They foi^vo him the damage and coft: 
HtiA he ta'en the whole ode, as he took it piece-mealir^ 

They had fin'd him but ten pence at moft. 

The poet whom he was charged with robbing waJ 
Congreve, 

He wrote another poem on the death of the duk^ 
of Glouceiler. 

In 
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In 1710 he became fellow of the college; and 
next year, entering into Orders, was prcfcnted by 
the fociety with ^a living in Warwickfliire, confident 
with the fellowftiip, and chofen ledurer of mordl 
philofophy, a very honourable office. 

On the acceffion of queen Anne he wrote another 
poem ; and is faid, by the authbr of the Biogruphidy 
to have declared himfelf of the party who had the 
honourable diflindion of High- churchmen. 

In 1706 he was received into the family of the 
duke of Beaufort. Next year he became doctor in 
divinity, and foon after rcfigned his fcllowihip and 
le£^ure ; and, as a token of his gratitude, gave the 
college a pidture of their founder. 

He was made redlor of Cbalton and Cleanville^ two 
adjoining towns apd beneiices in Hertford (hire; and 
Jbad the prebends, or finecures, of Deans^ Hains^ 
and Pend/es, in Devopfhire. He had before * been 
chofen, in 1698, preacher of Bridewell Hofpital, 
upon the refignation of Dr. Atterbury -f-. 

From this time he feems to have led a quiet and 
inoffenfive life, till the clamour was raifed aboirt 
Atterbury's plot. Every loyal eye was on the watch 
for abettors or partakers ^of the horrid confpiracy; 
and Dr« Yalden, having fome acquaintance with the 
bifbop, and being familiarly converiant with Kelly 
his fecretary, fell under fufpicion, and was taken into 
cuftody. 

* Not long afur. N. 

f Dr. Atterbury retained tbc office of preacher at Bridewell 
till his promotion to the Bi(hoprick of Rochefter. Dr. Yalden 
Succeeded him as preacher io June 17 13. N. 
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Upon his eicamination he was charged with a dzn* 
grrous correfpondence with Kclty* The corefpoa- 
dence he acknowlctlged ; but maintained, that it 
hadnotreafonabla tendency. His papers were felled; 
but nothing was found that could fix a crime upon 
him, except two words in his pocket book, f/ja- 
reugh pd€€ii dviirtm, This expreffion the imagination 
of his examiners had impregnated with treafon, and 
the doftor was enjoined to explain* Thus prefled, 
he told them that the words had lain unheeded m 
his pocket-book from the time of quern Anne, and 
that he was aftiamed to give an account of them; but 
the truth wus, that he had gratified his cnriofiry one 
day, by hearing Daniel Bw^ge/s in the pulpit, and 
thofe words was a memorable hint of a remarkable 
fcnttnce by ivhich he warned his congregation to 
*' beware of' thorough paced do^artne, '* that doc-' 
'* trine which coming in at one ear^ paces through 
■* the head, and goes out at the other," 

Nothing worfe than this appearing in his papers, 
and no evidence arifing againft him, he was fct at 
liberty. 

It will not be fuppofed that a rtian of this charac* 
tcr attained high dignities in the Church ; but he ftill 
retained the friendihip, and frequented the converfa- 
tion, of a very numerous and fplendid fet of ac- 
quaintance. He died July 16, 1736, in the 66th 
year of his age. 

Of his poems, many are of that irregular ktnd, 
which, when he formed his poetical charaaer, was 
fuppofed to be Pindarick. Having fixed his atten- 
tion on Cowley as a model, he has attempted in fome 
fort to rival him^ and has written a Hjmu xoJ}qrk* 
3 ^'fh 
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mfif evidently as a counter- part lo COwley's Uymn 
to Liihi. ' 

This hjrmti feems ta be his beft performance, aod 
\%p for the moft part, imagined with great vigour^ 
and c;cpreffed with great propriety* I will not tranf- 
fcribe it. The feven fir;l ftanzas are good \ but the 
third, fourth, and feventh, arc the beft i the eighth 
fcem* to involve a contradiftion ; the tenth is exqui- 
fitcly beautiful ; the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fif- 
teenth, arc partly mythological, and partly reli- 
gious, and therefore not fuitable to each other; 
be might better have made the whole merely philo- 
fophicaU 

There are two ftanzas in this poem where Yalden 
may be fufpe£led, though hardly convifted, of hav- 
ing confuhed the l^mnus ad Vmbram of Wowerus^ in 
the fixth ftanza, which anfwers in fome fort to thefc 
lines ; 

Ilia fuo pra?eft noftumis numlne facns — 
Pcrquc vias crrare novis dat fpe8ra figuris, 
Manefque excitos medios ^ilularc per agros 
Sub nofteiDf et queilu notos complere peaates^ 

And again, at the conclufioa ; 

Ilia fao fenitim fccludit corpore toto 
Haud numcrans jugi fugicntia fccula lapfu^ 
Ergo ubi poftremum mundi compage foJuta 
Hanc rcrum molem fuprcma abfumpferit hora 
Ipfa leves cinercs nube ampleftctur opaci, 
£t prifco itiiperio rurfus dominabitur umbra* 

His Hymn to Light is not equal to the other H6 
feems to think that there is an Eaft abfolute and 
pofitive where the Morning rifesr 

In 
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In the hft ftanza, haritig mentioiied the fuddtn 

eruption of new created Lights he fays, 

A while tb* Almighty wondering ftood. 

He ought to have ren^embered. that Infimte Know* 
ledge can never wonder. All wonder is the effed of 
iioveky upon ignorance. 

Of his other poems it is fufficient to fay^ that they 
deferve perufal, though they are not always xxadly 
poliihed, though the rhymes are fometimes very ill 
fbrted, and though his fauhs feem rather the omif« 
fions of idlenefs than the negligences of enthufiafnu 
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THOMAS TICKELL, the fon of the reverend 
Richard Tickell, was bom in 1686 at Bride* 
kirk in Cumberland ; and in 1701 became a member 
of Queen's College in Oxford ; in 1708 he was made 
Mailer of Arts, and two years afterwards was chofen 
Fellow ; for which, as he did not comply with the 
fiatutes by taking Orders, he obtained a difpenlatioa 
from the Crown. He held his Fellowihip till 1726^ 
and th^a vacated it, by marrying, in that year, at 
Dublin, 

Tickell was not one of thofe fcholars who wear 
away their lives in clofets ; be entered early into the 
world, and was loDg bufy in publick affiMrs; in which 
he was initiated under the patronage of Addifon, 
whofe notice he is laid to have g^^ined by his verfes ia 
praife of Rofamond. 

To thofe verfes it would not have been jufl^to deny 
regard ; for they contain fome of the moft elegant 
encomiaftick flrains; and, among the innumerable 
poems of the faoic kind^ it will be hard tq find one 

with 
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v^itb wbich they need to fear a comparifen.-^ It msff 
dcfcrvc obfervation, tbat when Pope wrote \^g af* 
ccrwards in praife of Addifon^ he has copied^ at leaft 
has refembled, TickclL 

Let joy falute fair RofamondaVfiude, 
And wreaths of myrtle crown the lovely maid. 
While now perhaps with Dido's ghoft fh^Tovcs, 
And hears and tells the ftory of their love's/ 
Alike they mourn, alike they blels their fate» - ^•' 
Since Love, which made them .wietchc4» fliUi4e flfpn 
great. : 

Nor longer that relentlefs doom bemoan, 
Which gain'd a Virgil and an Addifon,* 



Then future ages with delight fhall fee ^ 

How Flato*s« Bacon*s, Newton's, looks. agree; .. 

Or in fair ferles laurel'd bards be (hown, 
A Virgil there> and here an Addifon. Pope* 

He produced another piece of the fame kind at 
the appearance of Cato, with equal fkiil, but not 
equal happinefs. 

When the minifters of queen Anne were negotiat- 
ing with France, Tickell publiflied The ProfpeS of 
Peace, a poem, of which the tendency was to reclaim: 
the nation from the pride of conqueft to the pleafores 
of tranquillity. How far Ttckell^ whom Swift after* 
wards mentioned as WhiggiJJtmusy had then connefked 
himfelf with any party, 1 know not ; this poem cer* 
tainly did not flatter the pradices, or promote the 
opinions, of the men by whom he was afterwards be«' 
friended. 

Mr. Addifon, however he hated the men then in 
power, fuffered his fricndihip to .prevail over his 
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publick fpirit, and gave in the Speilator fuch praifes 
of Tickell's poera, that when, after bavmg long 
wiihed to perufe it, I laid hold on it at laft, I thought 
it unequal to the honours which it had received, and 
found it a piece to be approved rather than admired. 
But the hope excited by a work of genius, being ge- 
neral and indefinite, is rarely gratified. It was read 
at that time with fo much favour^ that itx editions 
were fold. 

At the arrival of king George he fung T/je Royal 
Progrefs ; which being infetted in the Spe^ator is 
well known^ and of which it is juft to fay, that it is 
neither high nor low. 

The poetical incident of moft importance in 
TickelTs life was his publication of the firft book of 
the Iliad, as tranflated by himfelf, aa apparent oppo- 
fition to Pope's Horner^ of which the firft part made 
its entrance into the world at the fame time. 

Addifon declared that the rival verfions were both 
good ; but that Tickeirs was the beft that ever wai 
made; and with Addifon, the wits, his adherents and 
followers, were certain to concur. Pope does not 
appear to have been much difmayed ; '* for/* fays 
he, ** I have the town, that is, the mob on my fide." 
Bat he remarks, *' that it is common for the fmaller 
** party to make up in diligence what they want in 
** nymbers ; he appeals to the people as his proper 
** judges; and if they are not inclined to condemn 
^ him» he is in little care about the high-flyers at 
•* Button's,** 

Pope did not long think Addifon an impartial 
judge ; for he confidered him as the m^riter of 
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Tickell's vcrfion* The reafons for his fufpscion I 
wili literally tranfcribc from Mr* Spcnce's C<^ 

** There had been a coldnefs (faid Mr. Pope) be* 
•• tivecn Mn Addifon and mc for fome time ; and 
** we had not been in company together, for a good 
** while, any where but at Button's coffce-houfe^ 
*• where I ufed to fee him almoft every day, — On hts 
'* meeting me there, one day io parucuI3r^ he took me 
** afide, and faid he ftiould be glad to dine with me, 
** at fych a tavern, if i ftaid litl thofe people were 
" gone(Budgeli and Philips). He went accordingly; 
** and after dinner Mr, Addifon faid, * That he had 
•* wanted for fome time to talk with me; that his friend 
■* Tickeli had formerly, whilft at Oxford, tranflated 
** the firft book of the liiad; that he defigncd to print 
** It, and had dc fired him to look it over, that he 
'' muft therefore begthat I would notdefire him to look 
*' over my firft book, becaufe, if he did, it would 
*^ have the air of double-dealing/ 1 affured him that 
** 1 did not at all take it ill of Mr, Tickeli that he 
•* was going to publilh his iranflation ; that he cer* 
** tainly had as much right to tranflate any author 
** as myfelf i and that publifhing both was entering 
** on a fair ftage* I then added, that i would not 
** dcfire him to look over my fit ft book of the //rW, 
«* becaufe he had looked over Mr. TickelPs • but 
*' could wtfli to have the benefit of his obfervations 
" on my fecond^ which 1 had then finiflied, and 
"^ which Mr. Tickeli had not touched upon. Ac* 
•* cordingly I fent him the fecond book the next 
*' morning ; and Mn Addifon a few days after re* 
** turned it, with very high commendations* — Soon 
•' after it was generally known that Mr. Tickeli was 
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*' publiflimg the firft book of the /i/W, I met Dr* 
** Youog in the ftrcet ; and, upon our falling inta 
** that fubje£t, the Doftor cjcpreffcd a great deal of 
" fur prize at Tickeirs having had fuch a tranflation 
** fo long by him* He faid, that it ivas inconceiv* 
" able to him, and that there muft be fomc niiftakc 
** ID the matter; that each ufcd to communicate ta 
** the other whatever vcrfes thcjr wrote even to the 
*^ leaft things j that Tickell could not have been bu- 
** ficd in fo long a work there without his knovr-^ 
*' ingfomethlngofthe matter; and that he had never 
** heard a fingle word on it til! on this occafion* This 
'* furprife of Dt- Young, together with what Ftcele 
** has faid againft Tickell in relatiott to this affair^ 
** make it highly probable that there was fome un- 
*• derhand dealing in that bufinefs j and indeed 
** Tickell himfelf^ who is a very fair worthy man, 
" has lince, in a manner, as good as owned it to me# 
'* When it was introduced into a converfarion between 
** Mr.Tickell and Mr.Pope^ by a third perfon, Tickelt 
** did not deny it; which* confidering his honour and 
** zeal for his deparced friend, was the fame as own- 
** ing it/' 

Upon thefe fufpicions, with which Dr, Warburton 
hints that other circumftances concurred, Pope always 
in his Art if Sinking quotes this book as the work of 
Addifon. 

To compare the ti^^o tranflations would be tedious; 
the palm is now given univerfally to Pope ; but I 
think the firft lines of Tickell's were rather to be pre- 
ferred; and Pope feems to have fince borrowed fomc- 
thing from them in the correftion of his own* 
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When the Hano?er fucceffion was difputcd. Tick cll 
gave what afliftance his pen would fupply. His 
Letter fa Avignm flands high among pany-poems j it 
cxpreffes contempt without coarfenefs, and fuperiority 
Without infoleoce. It had the fuccefs which it defcrvcd^ 
being five times printed. 

He was now intimately united to Mr. Addiroii» who, 
when be went into Ireland as fecretar y to the lord Sun- 
derland, took him thither, and employed him in pub- 
lick bufinefs; and when (1717) afterwards he rofc 
to be fecretary of flate, made him under fecrctary* 
Their friend ftiip feems to have continued without 
abatemcfit; for when Addifon died^ he left him the 
charge of publifting his works, with a folemn recom* 
mendacion to the patronage of Craggs. 

To thefe works he prefixed an elegy on the author^ 
which could owe none of its beauties to the afliftance 
which might be fufpefted to have ftrengthened or em- 
bell ilhed his earlier com pofii ions; but neither he nor 
Addifon ever produced nobler lines than are contained 
in the third and fourth paragraphs; nor is a more 
elegant funeral-poem to be found in the whole com* 
pais of Englifh literature. 

He was afterwards (about 1725) made fecretary to 
the Lords Jufticesot Ireland^ a place of great honouri 
in which he continued till 1740^ when he died on the 
twenty-third of April at Bath. 

Of the poems yet unmentioned the longeft is Ken* 
Jingtm Gardens^ of which the verfification is iiiiooth 
and elegant^ but the liftion unfkilfoHy compounded 
of Grecian Deities and Goihick Fairies* Neither 
fpecies of thofe exploded Beings could have done 
much i and when they are brought together, they 

only 
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Otily itiake each other contemptible. To Tickell*, 
however, cannot be^refufed a high place among the 
.minor poets; nor Ihould it be forgotten that he was 
ppe of the contributors to the Spectator. With re- 
'fpedt to his perfonal character, he is faid to have 
been a.maaof gay converfation, at leaft-a temperate 
lover, of wine and company^ and in his domeftick 
r^l^tions without cenfure. 
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OF Mr. HAMMOND, though he be well remem- 
bered as a man efteemed and careiied by tlie 
elegant ami the great, I was at firft able to obtain no 
other memorials than fuch as are fupplied by a book 
called Cibbcr^'s Lives of the Poets ; of which I take this 
opportunity toteftify that it was not written, nor, I 
believe, ever fcen, by either of the Gibbers ; but was 
the work of Robert Shiels, a native of Scotland, a 
man of very acute underftanding, though with little 
fcholaltick education, who, not long after the pub- 
lication of his work, died in London of a confump- 
tion. His life was virtuous, and his end was 
pious. Iheophilus Gibber, then a prifoner for 
debt, imparted, as 1 was told, his name for ten 
guineas. The manufcript of Shiels is now in my 
poffeffion. 

I have (ince found that Mr. Shiels, though he was 
no negligent enquirer, had been milled by falfe ac- 
counts ; for he relates that James Hammond, the 
author of the Elegies, was the foii ot a Turkey 
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tnerchant, and had fomc office at the prince of 
Wales's court, till love of a lady, whofe name was 
Dafliwood, for a time difordered his underftanding. 
He was unextinguiftiably amorous, and his miftrefs 
inexorably cruel. 

Of this narrative, part is true, and part falfe. 'He 
was the fecond fon of Anthony Hammond, a man of 
note among the wits, poets, and parliametitiry ora- 
tors, in the beginning of this century/ Wfed was 
allied to Sir Robert Walpole by marrying his fifter*. 
He was born about 17 10, and educated at Weft- 
minfter-fchool ; but it does not appear that he was 
of any univerfity. He was equerry to the prince of 
Wales, and fcems to have come very early into 
publick notice, and to have been diftinguifhed by 
thofe whofe friendlhip prejudiced mankind at that 
time in favour of the man to whom they were be- 
llowed ; for he was the companion of Cobham, Lyt- 
telton, and Chefterfield. He is faid to have divided 
his life between pleafure and books ; in his retire- 
ment forgetting the town, and in his gaiety lofing 
the ftudent. Of his literary hours all the efFedVs are 
here exhibited, of which the Elegies were written 
very early, and the Prologue not long before his 
death. 

In 1 741, he was chofen into parliament for Truro^ 
in Cornwall, probably one of thofe who were eleded 
by the Prince's influence; and died next year in 

* This account is flill erroneous. James Hammond our author 
was of a different family, the fecond fon of Anthony Hammond, 
of Somerfliam-place, in the xounty of Huntingdon, Efq. Sec 
Gent. Mag. voj. LVII. p. 780. R. 
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June at Stovve, the famous feat of lord Cobhaaj* 
His raiftrefs long outlived him, and in 1779 died 
unmarried. The charaflcr which her lover be- 
queathed her waSj indeed^ not likely to attrad 
courtlhip. 

The Elegies were publilhed after his death ; and 
while the writer's name was remembered with fofnd^ 
nefs, they were read with a refolution to admire them* 
The recommendatory Preface of the editor, who 
was then believed, and is now aftrmed by Dr^ Maty, 
to be the earl of Chefterfield, raifed ftrong prejudices 
in their favour. 

But the prefaccr, whoever he was, it may be 
reafonably fufpefted that he never read the poems ; 
for he profefles to value them for a v^ry high 
fpecies of excellence, and recommends them as 
the genuine efFufions of the mind, which ex- 
preffes a real paffion in the language of nature 
But the truth is, thefe elegies have neither paf- 
fion, nature, nor manners. Where there is fidion, 
there is no paffion : he that defcribes himfclf as a fliep 
herd, and his Nea?ra or Delia as a ihepberdefs, and 
talks of goats and lambs, feels no paffion. He that 
courts his miftrcfs with Roman imagery deferves ta 
lofe her j for ftie may with good reafon fufpedt his 
fincerity. Hammond has few fentiments from na- 
ture, and few images from modern life. He pro* 
duces nothing but frigid pedantry. It would be hard 
to find in all his productions three flanzas that de- 
ferve to be remembered. 

Like other lovers, he threatens the lady with dy- 
ing ; and what then fliall follow ? 

Wilt 
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Wilt thou in tears thy lover's corfe attend ; 

With eyes averted light the folemn pyre. 
Till all around the doleful flames afcend, 

Then, ilowly finking, by degrees expire ? 

To footh the hovering foul be thine the care, 
With plaintive cries to lead the mournful band ; 

In fable weeds the golden vafe to bear. 

And cull my aflies with thy trembling hand : 

Panchaia's odours be their coftly feaft, 
And all the pride of Afia's fragrant year 

Give them the treafures of the fartheft Eaft, 
And, what is ftill more precious, give thy tear. 

Surely no blame can fall upon a nymph who rc- 
jedted a fwain of fo little meaning. 

His verfes are not rugged, but they have no fweet- 
nefs ; they never glide in a ftream of melody. Why 
Hammond or other writers have thought the quatrain 
of ten fyllables elegiac, it is difficult to tell. The 
charafter of the Elegy is gentlenefs and tenuity ; but 
this ftanza has been pronounced by Dryden, whofe 
knowledge of Englifli metre was not inconfiderable, 
to be the moft magnificent of all meafurcs which our 
language affords. 
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OF Mr. SOMERVILE's life I am not able 
to fay any thing that can fatisfy curiofity. 
He was a gentleman whofe eftate was in Warwick* 
Ihire; his houfe, where he was born in 1692, is 
called Edfton, a feat inherited from a long line of 
anceftors-, for he was faid to be of the firft family 
in his county. He tells of himfelf that he was born 
near the Avon's banks. He was bred at Wincheftcr- 
fchool, and was eleded fellow of New College. It 
docs not appear that in the places of his education 
he exhibited any uncommon proofs of genius or li- 
terature. His powers were firft difplayed in the 
country, where he was diftinguifhed as a poet, a gen- 
, tleman, and a fkilful and ufeful juftice of the peace. 
Of the clofe of his life, thofe whom his poems 
have delighted will read with pain the following ac- 
count, copied from the Letters of his friend Shen- 
{tone, by whom he was too much refembled. 

ii — Our old friend Somervile is dead ! I did not 
*' imagine I could have been fo forry as 1 find myfelf 
** on this occafion. — Sublaium quarhnus. I can now 
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" excufe all his foibles ; impute them to age, and to 
** diftrefs of circumftances : the laft of thefe con- 
*• fiderations wrings my very foul to think on. For 
** a man of high fpirit, confcious of having (zt 
*^ lead in one production) generally pleafed the world, 
** to be plagued and threatened by wretches that are 
*^ low in every fenle; to be forced to drink himfeif 
** into pains of the body, in order to get rid of the 
*' pains of the mind, is a mifery/* — He died July 
19, 1742, and was buried at Wotton, near Henley 
on Arden. 

His diftreflcs need not be much pitied : his eftate 
is faid to be fifteen hundred a year, which by his 
death has devolved to lord Somcrvile of Scotland, 
His mother indeed, who lived till ninety, had a 
jointure of fix hundred. 

It is with regret that I find myfelf not better 
enabled to exhibit memorials of a writer, who at 
leaft muft be allowed to have fet a good example to 
men of his own clafs, by devoting part of his time 
to elegant knowledge ; and who has Ihewn, by the 
fubjedts which his poetry has adorned, that it is prac- 
ticable to be at once a fkilful fportfman and a man 
of letters. 

Somervile has tried many modes of poetry ; and 
though perhaps he has not in any reached luch ex- , 
cellence as to raife much envy, it may commonly 
be faid at leaft, that " he writes very well for a 
" gentleman/* His ferious pieces are fometimes 
elevated, and his trifles are fometimes elegant. In 
his verfes to Addifon, the couplet which mentions 
Clio is written with the mofl: . exquifite delicacy of 
praife ; it exhibits one of thofc happy ftrokes that 
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are feldom attained. In his Odes to Marlborough 
there are beautiful lines ; but in the fecond Ode he 
ihews that he knew little of his hero, when he talks 
of his private virtues. His fubjefts are commonly 
fuch as require no great depth of thought or energy 
of expreffion. His Fables are generally ftale, and 
therefore excite no curiofity. Of his favourite, 
The Two Springs f the fidtion is unnatural, and the 
moral inconfequential. In his Tales there is too 
much coarfenefs, with too little care of language, 
and not fufEcient rapidity of narration. 

His great work is his Cbace^ which he undertook 
in his maturer age, when his ear was improved to 
the approbation of blank verfe, of which however 
his two firft lines give a bad fpecimen. To this 
poem praife cannot be totally denied. He is al- 
lowed by fportfmen to write with great intelligence 
of his fubjedt, which is the firft requifite to ex* 
cellence; and though it is impoffible to intereft the 
common readers of verfe in the dangers or pleafurei 
of the chace, he has done all that tranfition and 
variety could eafily effeft ; and has with great 
propriety enlarged his plan by the modes of hunting 
ufed in other countries. 

With ftill lefs judgement did he chufe blank verfe 
as the vehicle of Rural Sports. If blank verfe be 
not tumid and gorgeous, it is crippled profe \ an4 
familiar images in laboured language have nothing 
to recommend them but abfurd novelty, which, 
wanting the attradions of Nature, cannot pleafe 
long. One excellence of the Splendid Shilling is, 
that it is fliort. Difguife can gratify no longer than 
it deceives, 

SAVAGE. 
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IT has been obferved in all ages, that the advan- 
tages of nature or of fortune have contributed 
very little to the promotion of happinefs ; and that 
thofe whom the fplendour of their rank, or the 
extent of their capacity, have placed upon the fum* 
mit of human life, have not often given any juft 
occafion to envy in thofe who look up to them from 
a lower ftation-, whether it be that apparent fupe- 
riority incites great defigns, and great defigns are 
naturally liable to fatal mifcarriages ; or that the 
general lot of mankind is mifery, and the misfor- 
tunes of thofe, whofe eminence drew upon them an 
univerfal attention, have been more carefully re- 
corded, becaufe they were more generally obferved, 
and have in reality been only more confpicuous than 
thofe of others, not more frequent, or more fevere. 

That affluence and power, advantages extrinfick 

and adventitious, and therefore eafily feparable from 

thofe by whom they are poffeffed, fliould very often 

flatter the mind with expedations of felicity which 

3 ^hey 
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they cannot give, raifes no aftonifhment ; but it 
feems rational to hope, that intelledual greatnefs 
Ihould produce better efFedts ; that minds qualified 
for great attainments fliould firft endeavour their own 
benefit ; and that they, who are moft able to teach 
others the way to happinefs, Ihould with moft cer- 
tainty follow it themfelves. 

But this expedtation, however plaufible, has been 
very frequently difappointed. The heroes of literary 
as well as civil hiftory have been very often no lefs 
remarkable for what they have fufFered, than for 
what they have atchieved ; and volumes have been 
written only to enumerate the mifcries of the learned, 
and relate their unhappy lives, and untimely deaths. 

To thefe mournful narratives, I am about to add 
the Life of Richard Savage, a man whofe writings 
entitle him to an eminent rank in the claflts of learn- 
ing, and whofe misfortunes claim a degree of com- 
pafl5on, not always due to the unhappy, as they 
were often the confequences of the crimes of others, 
rather than his own. 

In the year 1697, Anne Countefs of Macclesfield, 
having lived fome time upon very uneafy terms 
with her hulband, thought a public confeflion of 
adultery the moft obvious and expeditious method 
of obtaining her liberty; and therefore declared, that 
the child, with which fhe was then great, was be- 
gotten by the Earl Rivers. This, as may be ima- 
gined, made her hufband no lefs defirous of a fepa- 
ration than herfelf, and he profecuted his defign in 
the moft effedual manner ; for he applied not to the 
ecclefiaftical courts for a divorce, but to the parlia- 
ment for an aft, by which his marriage might be 

dif. 
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diflblved, the nuptial contraft annulled, and the 
children of his wife illegitimated. This. aft, after 
the ufual deliberation, he obtained, though without 
the approbation of fome, who confidered marriage 
as an affair only cognizable by ecclefiaftical judges *; 
and on March 3d was feparated from his wife, whofe 
fortune, which was very great, was repaid her, and 
who having, as well as her hufband, the liberty of 
making another choice, was in a ihort time married 
to Colonel Brett. 

While the Earl of Macclesfield was profecuting 
this affair, his wife was, on the loth of January 
1697-8, delivered of afon; and the Earl Rivers, 
by appearing to confider him as his own, left none 
any reafon to doubt of the fincerity of her decla- 
ration ; for he was his godfather, aqd gave him his 
own name, which was by his direftion inferred in the 
regifter of St. Andrew's parilh in Holborn, but un- 
fortunately left him to the care of his mother, whom, 
as ihe was now fet free from her hufband, he pro- 
bably imagined likely to treat with^reat tendernefs 
the child that had contributed to fo pleafing an event. 
It is not indeed eafy to difcover what motives could 
be found to over-balance that natural affection of a 

* This year was made remarkable by the diflbliition of a mar- 
riage folemnized in the face of the church. Salmon's Review. 

Th'j following proteft is regiftered in the books of the Houfc 
of Lords. 

DilTentient. 

Becaufe that we conceive that this is the firft bill of that nature 
that hath paffed, where there was not a divorce firil obtained in 
the Spiritual Court; which we look upon as an ill precedent, 
aod may be of dangerous confequence in the future. 

Halifax* Rochester. 

parent. 
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parent, or what intcrcft could be promoted by negled 
or cruelty. The dread of Ihame or of poverty, by 
which fome wretches have been incited to abandOB 
or to murder their children, cannot be Hippofed to 
have affeded a woman who had proclaimed her crimet 
and folicited reproach, and on whom the clemency 
of the legiilature had undefervedly bellowed a for* 
tune, which would have been very little diminiihed 
by the expences which the care of her child could 
have brought upon her. It was therefore not likely 
that fhe would be wicked without temptation ; that 
flie would look upon her fon from his birth with a 
kind of refentmeilt and abhorrence ; and, inlfead of 
fupporting, affifting, and defending him, delight 
to fee him ftruggling with mifery, or that flie would 
take every opportunity of aggravating bis misfor* 
tunes, and obftrufting his refources, and with an 
implacable and reftlefs cruelty continue her perfc* 
cution from the firft hour of bis life to the laft. 

But whatever were her motives, no fooner was 
her fon born, fhan Ihe difcovered a refolution of 
difowning him; and in a very fliort time removed 
him from her fight, by committing him to the care 
of a poor woman, whom ihe directed to educate 
him as her own, and injoined never to inform him of 
his true parents. 

Such was the beginning of the life .of Richard 
Savage. Born with a legal claim to honour and to 
affluence, he was in two months illegitimated by the 
parliament, and difowned by his mother, doomed 
to poverty and obfcurity, and launched upon the 
oce^n of life, only that he might be fwallowed by 
its quickfands, or daihed upon its rocks. 

His 
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. Hk mother could not indeed infedt others with, 
the ianje cruelty. As it was impoffible to avoid the 
inquiries which the curiofity or tendernefs of her 
relations made after her child, ihe w^s obliged to 
give fome account of the meafures ihe had taken ; 
and her mother, the Lady Mafon, whether in ap- 
probation of her defign, or to prevent more cri- 
mbal contrivances, engaged to tranfaiQ: with the 
nurie, to pay her for her care, and to fupcrintend 
the education of the child. 

In this charitable office (he was affifled by his 
godmother Mrs. Lloyd, who, while Ihe lived, always 
looked upon him with that tendernefs which the 
barbarity of his mother made peculiarly neceffary ; 
but her deaths which happened in his tenth year, 
was another of the misfortunes of his childhood ; for 
though &c kindly endeavoured to alleviate his lofs 
l^ a legacy of three hundred pounds, yet, as he 
had none to profecute his claim, to flicker him from 
oppreffion, or call-in law to the affiftance of juftice, 
her will was eluded by the executors, and no part of 
the money was ever paid. 

He was, however, not yet wholly abandoned. 
The Lady Mafon ftill continued her care, and di- 
refted him to be placed at a fmall grammar-fchool 
near St. Alban^s, where he was called by the name 
of his nurfe, without the leaft intimation that he 
had a claim to any other. 

Here he was initiated in literature, and pafled 
through fcveral of the clafles, with what rapidity or with 
what applaufe cannot now be known. As he always 
fpoke with refpedt of his matter, it is probable that 
the mean rank, in which he then appeared, did not 

hin- 
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hinder his genius from being diftinguiflicd, or his 
induftry from being rewarded ; and if in fo low a 
ftate he obtained diftindion and rewards, it >is not 
likely that they were gained but by genius and 
induftry. 

It is very reafonable to conjefture, that his ap- 
plication was equal to his abilities, becaufe his im- 
provement was more than proportioned to the oppor- 
tunities which he enjoyed ; nor can it be doubted, 
that if his earlieft produdions had been preferved, 
like thofe of happier ftudents, we might in fome 
have found vigorous fallies of that fprightly hu- 
mour which diftingui(hes The Author to be lety and 
in others ftrong touches of that imagination which 
painted the folemn fcenes of l^he Wanderer. 

While he was thus cultivating his genius, his fa- 
ther the Earl of Rivers was feized with a diftemper, 
which in a (hort time put an end to his life*. He 
had frequently inquired after his fon, and had always 
been amufed with fallacious and evafive anfwers; 
but, being now in his own opinion on his death- 
bed, he thought it his duty to provide for him 
iniong his other natural children, and therefore de- 
manded a pofitive account of him, with an impor- 
tunity not to be diverted or denied. His mother, 
who could no longer refufe an anfwer, determined at 
leaft to give fuch as (hould cut him oifT for ever from 
that happinefs which competence affords, and there- 
fore declared that he was dead ; which is perhaps 
the firft inftance of a lye invented by a mother to 
deprive her fon of a provifion which was defigned 

♦ He died Aug. i8th 1712. R. 

him 
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him by another, and which Ihe could not expeft 
herfelf, though he ihould lofe it. 

This was therefore an adt of wickednefs which 
could not be defeated, becaufe it could not be fuf- 
pedted; the Earl did not imagine there could cxift 
in a human form a mother that would ruin her fon 
without enriching herfelf, and therefore bellowed 
upon fome other perfon fix thoufand pounds, which 
he had in his will bequeathed to Savage. 

The fame cruelty which incited his mother to 
intercept this provifion which had been intended him, 
prompted her in a fhoft time to another projedt, a 
projedt worthy of fuch a difpofition. She endea- 
voured to rid herfelf from the danger of being at 
any time made known to him, by fending him fe- 
cretly to the American Plantations *. 

By whofe kindnefs this fcheme was counteracted, 
or by whofe interpofition ihe was induced to lay afide 
her defign, I know not; it is not improbable that 
the Lady Mafon might perfuade or compel her to 
defift, or perhaps (he could not eafily find accom- 
plices wicked enough to concur in fo cruel an aftion; 
for it may be conceived, that thofe who had by a 
long gradation of guilt hardened their hearts againft 
the fenfe of common wickednefs, would yet be 
Ihocked at the defign of a mother to expofe her fon 
to flavery and want, to expofe him without intereft, 
and without provocation; and Savage might on this 
occafion find protedtors and advocates among thofe 
who had long traded in crimes, and whom compaf* 
iion had never touched before. 



* Savage's Preface to his Mifcellanies. 
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Being hindered^ by whatever means, from bantfh* 
ing him into another country, ihe formed foon aftei' 
a fcheme for burying him in poverty and obfcurity 
in his own ; and chat his fiation of life, if not the 
place of his refidence, might keep him for ever at 
a diftance from her, ihe ordered him to be placed 
with a ihoe-maker in Holborn, that, after the ufual 
time of trial, he might become his apprentice ♦. 

It is generally reported, that this projeft was for 
fome time fuccefsful, and that Savage was employed 
at the awl longer than he was willing to confefs; 
nor was it perhaps any great advantage to htm, that 
an unexpeded difcovery determined him to quit his 
occupation. 

About this time his nurfe, who had always treated 
him as her own fon, died, and it was natural for 
him to take care of thofe effeds which by her death 
were, as he imagined, become his own : he there- 
fore went to her houfe, opened her boxes, and 
examined her papers, among which he found fom^ 
letters written to her by the Lady Mafon, which 
informed him of his birth, and the reafons for which 
it was concealed. 

He was no longer fatisfied with the employment 
which had been allotted him, but thought he had 
a right to fliare the affluence of his mother; and 
therefore without fcruple applied to her as her fon^ 
and made ufe of every art to awaken her tendernefsi 
and attrad her regard. But neither his letters, nor 
the interpofition of thofe friends which his merit or 
his diftrefs procured him, made any impreffion upon 

* Savage's Preface to his Mifcellanies, 
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lier mind. She ftill refolved to negled, thoUgh 
Ih'e (^buld no longer difown him. 
' It was to no purpofe that he frequently folicited 
her to admit him to fee her; flie avoided him with 
the moft vigilant precaution, and ordered him to be 
excluded from her houfe, by whomfdeVer he might 
be introduced, and what teafon foev^r he might 
give for entering it. 

Savage was at the fame time fo touched with the 
difcovery of his real mother, that it Was his frequent 
pradtice to walk in the dark evenings* for feveral 
hours before her door, in hopes of feeing her as ihd 
might come by accident to the window, or crofs 
bfT apartment with a candle in her hand. 

But all his affiduity and tendernefs were without 
tffeft, for he could neither foften her heart nor opert 
her hand, and was reduced to the utmoft miferies o£ 
want, while he was endeavouring to awaken the af* 
ficdion of a mother. He was therefore obliged to 
feek fome other means of fupport; and, having no 
profeffion, became by neceility an author. 

At this time the attention of the literary world 
was engroffed by the Bangorian controverfy, which 
filled the prefs with pamphlets, and the coffee-houfeS 
\^rith difputants. Of this fubjedt, as moft popular, 
he made choice for his firft attempt, and, without 
any other knowledge of the queftion than he had 
ciafually collected from converfation, publilhed a^ 
poem againft the Biihop-f'. 

What was the fuccefs or merit of this petfotmarice, 
I^know not; it was probably loft among the innu* 

* See the Plain Dealer. 

f It was called ** The Battle pf the Paitophlets.** R. 

'VoL.X. U xttcrable 
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inerable pamphlets to which that difpute gave occa^ 
fion. Mr. Savage was himfelf in a little time aihamed 
of it, and endeavoured to fupprefs it, by deftroying 
all the copies that he could colled. 

He then attempted a more gainful kind of writ- 
ing*, and in his eighteenth year offered to the ftagc 
a comedy borrowed from a Spanifli plot, which was 
refufed by the players, and was therefore given by 
him to Mr. Bullock, who, having more intereft, made 
fome flight alterations, and brought it upon the 
ftage, under the title of Woman's a Ridple "jf, but 
allowed the unhappy author no part of the profit. 

Not difcouraged however at his repulfe, he wrote 
two years afterwards Love in a Veil, another co- 
medy, borrowed likewife from the Spaniih, but with 
little better fuccefs than before ; for though it was 
received and aded, yet it appeared fo late in the 
year, that the author obtained no other advantage 
from it, than the acquaintance of Sir Richard Steele, 
and Mr. Wilks, by whom he was pitied, careffed, 
and relieved. 

Sir Richard Steele, having declared in his favour 
with all the ardour of benevolence which conftituted 
his charadler, promoted his intereft with the utmoft 
zeal, related his misfortunes, applauded his merit, 
took all the opportunities of recommending him, 
and afferted, that *^ the inhumanity of his mother 
*^ had given him a right to find every good man his 
*' father ;{:.*' 

* Jacob's Lives of the Dramatick Poet's. Dr. J. 
t This play was printed firil ia Svoi and afterwards ia iisuv 
the fifth edition. Dr. J« 
t Plain Dealer. 

Nor 
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Nor was Mr. Savage admitted to his acquaintance 
Only, but to his confidence, of which he fometimes 
related an inftance too extraordinary to be omitted, 
as it affords a very juft idea of his patron's character. 

He was once defired by Sir Richard, with an air 
of the utmoft importance, to come very early to his 
houfe the next morning, Mr. Savage came as he 
had promifed, found the chariot at the door, and 
Sir Richard waiting for him, and ready to go 
cut. What was intended, and whither they were 
to go, Savage could not conjecture, and was not 
willing to enquire ; but immediately feated him- 
felf with Sir Richard. The coachman was or- 
dered to drive, and they hurried with the utmoft 
expedition to Hyde-Park Corner, where they flop- 
ped at a petty tavern, and retired to a private 
room. Sir Richard then informed him, that he 
intended to publifli a pamphlet, and that he had 
defired him to come thither that he might write for 
him. He foon fat down to the work. Sir Richard 
didtated, and Savage wrote, till the dinner that had 
been ordered was put upon the table. Savage was 
furprifed at the meannefs of the entertainment, and 
after fome hefitation ventured to afk for wine, which 
Sir Richard, not without reludtance, ordered to be 
brought. They then finilhed their dinner, and pro* 
ceeded in their pamphlet, which they concluded in 
the afternoon. 

Mr. Savage then imagined his talk over, and ex- 
peded that Sir Richard would call for the reckoning, 
and return home ; but his expefitations deceived him, 
for Sir Richard told him that he was without money, 
and-that the pamphlet muft be fold before the dinner 
U 2 could 
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could be paid for;, and Savage was therefore obliged 
to go and oflFer their new produdion to (ale for two 
guineas^ which with fome difficulty he obtained^ 
Sir Richard then returned home^ having retired that 
day only to avoid his creditors^ and compofed the 
pamphlet only to difcharge his reckoning. 

Mr. Savage related another fadt equally uncommon, 
which^ though it has no relation to his life, ought 
to be prefervcd. Sir Richard Steele having one day! 
invited to his houfe a great number of perfons of 
the firft quality, they were furprifed at the number 
of liveries which furrounded the table; and after 
dinner, when wine and mirth had fet them free from 
the obfervation of a rigid ceremony, one of them 
enquired of Sir Richard, how fuch an expenfive 
train of domefticks could be confiftent with his for* 
tune. Sir Richard very frankly confeffed, that they 
were fellows of whom he would very willingly be 
rid. And being then afked why he did not difcharge 
them, declared that they were bailiffs, who had in* 
troduced themfelves with an execution, and whom^^ 
fince he could not fend them away, he had thought 
it convenient to embellifh with liveries, that they 
might do him credit while they ftaid. 

His friends were diverted with the expedient, and 
by paying the debt difcharged their attendance, hav- 
ing obliged Sir Richard to promife that they Ihould 
never again find him graced with a retinue of the 
fame kind. 

Under fuch a tutor, Mr, Savage was not likely to 
learn > prudence or frugality ; and perhaps many of 
the misfortunes which the want of thofe virtues 

brought 
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brought upon iiim in the following parts of his life, 
might be juftly imputed to fo unimproving an ex* 
ifimple. 

Nor did the kindnefs of Sir Richard end in com- 
mon favours. He' propofed to have eftablilhed him 
in fome fettled fcheme of life, atid to have contraded 
a kind of alliance with him, by marryitig him to a 
natural daughter, on whom be intended to bellow a 
thoufahd pounds. But though he was always lavifh 
of future bounties, he condud:ed his affairs in fuch a 
manner, that he was very fcldom able to keep his 
promifes, or execute his own intentions : and, as he 
was never able to raife the fum which he had offered, 
she marriage was delayed. In the mean time he was 
pfficioufly informed, that Mr. Savage had ridiculed 
"him 5 by which he was fo much exafperated, that 
!he withdrew the allowance which he had paid 
hitOj and never afterwards admitted him to his 
lioufe. 

It is not indeed unlikely that Savage might by his 
imprudence expofe himfelf to the malice of a tale- 
bearer ; for his patron had many follies, which, as 
his difcernment eaiily difcovered, his imagination 
might fometimes iiKite him to mention too ludi- 
crouily. A little knowledge of the world is fufficient 
to difcover that fuch weaknefs is very common, and 
.that there are few who do not fometimes, in the wan- 
tonnefs of thoughtlefs mirth, or the heat of tranfient 
refentment, fpeak of their friends and benefactors 
with levity and contempt, though in their cooler mo- 
ments they want neither fenfe of their kindnefs, nor 
reverence for their virtue; the fault therefore of Mr. 
Savage was rather negligence than ingratitude ; but 
U 3 Sir 
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Sir Richard mud likewife be acquitted of fever |ty^ ] 
for who is there that can patiently bear conteoxpc 
from one whom he has relieved and fupported, whofe 
eftabliihment he has laboured^ and whofe intereft be 
has promoted ? 

He was now again abandoned to fortune withput 
any other friend than Mr. Wilks; a man, who, what- 
ever were his abilities or ikill as an aSor, deferves at 
lead to be remembered for his virtues *, which are 
not often to be found in the world, and perhaps left 
often in his profeffion than in others. To be hu- 
mane, generous, and candid, is a very high degref 



*^ As it is a lofs to mankind when any good aftion b forgot- 
ten, I flial! infert another inftance of Mr. Wilks- s generofitj^ 
very little known. Mr. Smith, a gentleman educated at Dab^; 
liu, being hindered by an impediment in his pronunciation from 
engaging in orders, for which his friends defigned him, left his 
own country, and came to London in quefl: of employment, 
but found his folicitations fruitlefs, and his neccffities every day 
more prefling. In this diilrefs he wrote a tragedy, and offered it 
to the players, by whom it was reje£^ed. Thus were his laft 
hopes defeated, and he had no other profpedt than of the moft 
deplorable poverty. But Mr. Wilks thought his performance, 
though not perfedt, at leaft worthy of fome reward, and there- 
fore offered him a benefit. This favour he improved with fo 
much diligence, that the houfe offered him a confidcrable funi, 
with which he went to Leyden, applied himfelf to the fludy-of 
phyfick, and profecuted his deiign with fo much diligence and 
fuccefs, that, when Dr. Boerhaavc was defired by the Czarina to 
recommend proper perfons to introduce into Ruffia the pra£ticc 
and ftudy of phyfick, Dr. Smith was one of thofe whom 
he had feledted. He had a confiderable penfion fettled on him 
at his arrival, and was one of the chief phyficians at the Ruf- 
fian court. Dr. J, 

A Letter from Dr. Smith in Ruffia to Mr, Wilks is printed 
in Chetwood'i Hiilory of the Stage. R. 

of 
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of merit in any cafe ; but thofe qualifications defcrvc 
ftlll greater praife, when they arc found in that con- 
dition which makes almoft every other man, for 
whatever reafon, cofntemptuou^, infolent^ petulant, 
felfifli^ and brutal. 

As Mr. Wilks was one of thofe to whom calamity 
feldom complained without relief, he naturally took 
an unfortunate wit into his protedion, and not 
only affifted him in any cafual diftreffes, but con- 
tinued an equal and fteady kindnefs to the time of his 
death. 

By this interpofition Mr. Savage once obtained from 
his mother * fifty pounds, and a promife of one hun- 
dred and fifty more ; but it was the fate of this un- 
happy man, that few promifes of any advantage to 
him were performed. His mother was infefted, 
among others, with the general madnefs,of the South 
Sea traffick ; and, having been difappointed in her 
expedations, refufed to pay what perhaps nothing 
but the profped: of fudden affluence prompted her to 
promife. 

Being thus obliged to depend upon the frieridfhip 
of Mr. Wilks, he was confequcntly an affidtioui fre- 
quenter of the theatres ; and in a ihort time the 
amufements of the ftage took fuch pofleflion of his 
mind, that he never was abfent from a play in fe- 
veral years. 

This conftant attendance naturally procured him 
the acquaintance of the players, and, among others, 

* This I write upon the credit of the author of his life, 
which was publifhed 1727. Dr. J. 

U 4 of 
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of Mrs. Oldfield, who was fo much pleafed with 
his converfationi and touched with his misfortunes, 
that flie allowed him a fettled penfion of fifty 
pounds a year^ which was during her life regularly 
paid. 

That this aft of generofity may receive its due 
praife^ and that the good anions of Mrs. Oldfield 
may not be fuUied by her general charafter, it is 
proper to mention that Mr. Savage often declared, in 
the ftrongeft terms, that he never faw her alone, or in 
any other place than behind the fcenes. 

At her death he endeavoured to fliew his gratitude 
in the moft decent manner, by wearing mourning as 
for a mother ; but did not celebrate her in elegies *, 
becaufe he knew that too great a profufion of praife 
would only have revived thofe faults which his na- 
tural equity did not allow him to think lefs, becaufe 
they were committed by one who favoured him : but 
of which, though his virtue would not endeavour to 
palliate them, his gratitude would not fuflfer him to 
prolong the memory or diffufe the cenfure. 

In his Wanderer, he has indeed taken an opportu- 
nity of mentioning her i but celebrates her not for 
her virtue, but her beauty, an excellence which none 
ever denied her; this is the only encomium with 
which he has rewarded her liberality, and perhaps he 
has even in this been too lavilh of his praife. He 
feems to have thought, that never to mention his 
benefadrefs would have an appearance of ingrati- 

^ Chetwood, however, has printed a poem on her dea^h, 
which he afcribes to Mr. Savage. See Hiflory of the Stage, 
p. 206. R, 

tude. 
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tude, though to have dedicated any particular per- 
formance to her memory would have only betrayed, 
an officious partiality, and that, without exalting her 
character, would have depreffed his own. 

He had fometimes, by the kindnefs of Mn Wilks, 
the advantage of a benefit, on which occafions he 
often received uncommon marks of regard and comr 
paffion ; and was once told by the Duke of Dorfet, 
that it was juft to confider him as an injured noble- 
man, and that in his opinion the nobility ought to 
think thcmfelves obliged, without felicitation, to take, 
every opportunity of fupporting him by their coun- 
tenance and patronage. But he had generally the/ 
mortification to hear that the whole intercft of his. 
mother was employed to fruftrate his applications,, 
and that Ihe never left any expedient untried, by 
which he might be cut off from the poffibility pf 
fupporting life. The fame difpofition Ihe endeavoured 
to diflTufe among all thofe over whom nature or for- 
tune gave her any influence, and indeed fucceeded too 
well in her defign ; but could not always propagate 
her effrontery with her cruelty, for fome of thofe, 
whom ihe incited againft him, were afhamed of their 
own condudt, and boafted of that relief which they 
never gave him. 

In this cenfure I do not indifcriminately involve 
all his relations; for he has mentioned with grati- 
tude the humanity of one lady, whofe name I am 
now unable to reqoUed, and to whom, therefore I can- 
pot pay the praifes which Ihe deferves for having 
aded well in oppofition to influepce, precept, and 
example. 

The 
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The punilhment which our laws inflid upon thofc 
par^nti who murder their infants is well known, nor 
has its juftice ever been conteftcd; but if they de- 
ferve death who deftroy a child in its birth, what 
pains can be fcvere enough for her who forbears to 
deftmy him only to inflift fhafper miferies upon 
him ; who prolongs his life only to make him mi* 
ferable; and who expofes him, without care and 
without pity, to the malice of opprefBon, the ca- 
prices of chance, and the temptations of poverty ; 
who rejoices to fee him overwhelmed with calami* 
tics ; and, when his own induftry, or the charity of 
others, has enabled him to rife for a ffliort time 
^bove his miferies, plunges him again into his fct'* 
mer diftrefs ? 

The kindnefs of his friends riot affording him any 
conftant fupply, and the profpefl: of improving his 
fortune by enlarging his acquaintance neceffarily 
leading him to places of expence, he found it ne- 
ceffary to * endeavour once more at dramatick poetry, 
for which he was now better qualified by a more ex- 
fenfive knowledge, and longer obfervation. But 
having been unfuccefsful in comedy, though rather 
for want of opportunities than genius, he refolved 
to try whether he Ihould not be more fortunate in 
exhibiting a tragedy. 

The ftory which he chofe for the fubjeft, was 
that of Sir Thomas Overbury, a ftory well adapted 
to the ftage, though perhaps not far enough re- 
inoved from the prefent age to admit properly the 
fiflions neceffary to complete the plan ; for the mind, 

* In 1723, 

which 
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which naturally lores truth, is always moft ofTencled 
with the violation of thofe troths of which we are 
iDoft certain ; and we of courfe conceive thofe fs£t% 
moft certain, which approach nearer to our own 
time. 

Out of this ftory be formed a tragedy, which, if 
the circumftances in which he wrote it be confidered, 
will afSHd at pnce sn uncommon proof of ftrength of 
genius, and evennefsof mind, of a ferenity not 
to be ruffled, and an imagination not to be fup* 
preAtd. 

During a confiderable part of the tithe in which 
he was employed upon this perforrtiance, he was 
without lodging, and ofeen without meat; tior had 
be any other conveniences for ftudy than the fields or 
the ftrcets allowed him ) there he uf^d to walk and 
form his fpeoches, and afterwards ftep intb a (hop, beg 
for a few moments the ufe of the pen and ink, and 
write down what he had compofed upon paper which 
he had picked up by accident. 

If the performance of a writer thus diftrefled is not 
perfeft, its faults ought furely to be imputed to a 
caufc very different from want of genius^ and muft 
rather excite pity than provoke cenfure. 

But when under thefe difcouragements the tragedy 
was finilhed, there yet remained the labour of intro- 
ducing it on the ftage, an undertaking, which, to 
an ingenuous mind, was in a very high degree vexa- 
tious and difgufting; for, having little intercft or re- 
putation, he was obliged to fubmit himfelf wholly to 
the players, and admit, with whatever reludance, 
the emendations of Mr. Gibber, which he always con- 
fidered as the difgrace of his performance. 

He 
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He had indeed in Mr. Hill another critick of^ a 
very different clafs^ from whofe friendlhip he received 
great aififtaaee on many occaiions, and whom he never 
mentioned but with the utmoft tendernefs and regard; 
He had been for fome time diftingui(hed by him 
with very particular kindoefs^ and on this occafion it 
was natural to apply to him as an author of an eftal> 
liihed charader. He therefore fent this tragedy to 
him, with a fliort copy of verfcs *, in which he*de» 
fired his corredion. Mn Hill, whofe humanity and 
politenefs are generally known, readily complied%itb 
his requeft ; but as he is remarkable for fingularity 
of fentiment, and bold experiments in language, Mr. 
Savage did not think this play much improved by his 
innovation, and had even at that time the courage to 
rejedt feveral paflages which he could not approve i 
and, what is ftill more laudable, Mr. Hill had the 
generofity not to refent the negleft of his alteration^ 
but wrote the prologue and epilogue, in which he 
touches on the circumftances of the author with great 
tendernefs. 

After all thefe obftrudlions and compliances, he was 
only able to bring his play upon the ftage in the fum- 
mer, when the chief aftors had retired, and the reft 
were in pofleffion of the houfe for their own advantage. 
Among thefe, Mr. Savage was admitted to play the 
part of Sir Thomas Overbury f, by which he gained 
no great reputation, the theatre being a province for 

* Printed in the late ColIe<fiion of his Poems. 

t It was aded only three nights, the firft on June 12, 1723, 
AVhen the houfe opened for the winter feaion it was once more 
perfornncd, for the author's benefitj O.r. >.. R, 

which 
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iich nature feems not to have defigncd him ; for 
neither his voice, look, nor gefture^ were fuch as 
were expected on the ftage ; and he was fo much 
alhamed of having been reduced to appear as a 
player, that he always blotted out his name from 
the lift, when a copy of his tragedy was to belhown 
to his friends* 

In the publication of his performance he was more 
fua:cfsful, for the rays of genius that glimmered in 
it, that glimmered through all the mifts which po- 
verty and Gibber had been able to fpread over k, 
procured him the notice and efteem of many per- 
fons eminent for their rank, their virtue, and their 
wit. 

Of this play^ afted^ printed, and dedicated, the 
accumulated profits arofe to an hundred pounds, 
which he thought at that time a very large fum, hav- 
ing been never mailer of fo much before. 

In the Dedication *, for which he received ten 
guineas, there is nothing remarkable. The Preface 
contains a very liberal encomium on the blooming 
excellence of Mr. Theophilus Gibber^ which Mr. 
Savage could not in the latter part of his life fee his 
friends about to read without fnatching the play out 
of their hands. The generofity of Mr. Hill did not 
end on this occafion; for afterwards, when Mr. 
Savage's neccffities returned, he encouraged a fub- 
fcription to a Mifcellany of Poems in a very extraor- 
dinary manner, by publiftiing his ftory in the Plain 



* To Herbert Tryft, Efq. of Herefordihire. Dr. J- 
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Dealer ^^ with fomc afFcding lines, which he aflerti 
to have been written by Mr» Savage u|»on th6 trea€- 
sneac received by him from his mother, but of wbicll 
he was himfelf the author, as Mr. Savage afterwards 
declared. Thefe liiies, and the paper in which they 
were infcrted, had a very powerful effed upon all b«t 
his mother, whom, by making her crueky more pub- 
lic^ they only hardened in her averfiob. 

Mr. Hill not only promoted the fubfeription tothe 
liSifcellany, but furniihed likewife the greateft part of 
the Ppems of which it is compofed, and particu* 
krly ne Happy Man, which he publi&ed as a fpe* 
cimen. 

The fubfcriptions of thofe whom thefe papers 
ifaould influence to patronize merit in diftrefs, with- 
out any other folicitation, were direded to be left at 
Button's coSee*houfe ; and Mr. Savage going thither 
a few days afterwards^ without expedation of any 
effe& from his propofal, found to his furprife feventy 
guineas*!', which had been fent him in confequence of 
the compaffion excited by Mr, Hill's pathetic reprc- 
fentation* 

* The Platfg Dealer was a periodical paper, written by 
Mr. Hill and Mr. Bond, whom Savage called the two contend* 
jTkg powers of light and darkncfs. They wrote by turns caoli 
Effays ; and the charader of the work was obfervcd regularly 
to rife in Mr. Hill's weeks, and fall in Mr. Bond's. Dr. J. 

t The names of thofe who fo generoufly contributed to hit 
relief, having been mentioned in a former account^ ought not to 
be omitted here. They were the Duchefs of Cleveland, Lady 
Cheyney, Lady Caftlemain, Lady Gower, Lady Lcchmerc, 
the Duchefs Dowager and Duchefs of Rutland, Lady Strafford, 
the Coiintcfs Dowager of Warwick, Mrs. Mary Floycr, Mrs. 
Sofuel Noel^ Duke of Rutland, Lord Gainsborough, Lord 
Milfington, Mft John Savage, Dr, J • 

I To 
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To this Mifcellany he wrote a Preface, in which he 
gives an account of his mother's cruelty in a very un- 
common flram of humour, and with a gaiety of ima- 
gination, which the fuccefs of his fubfcription pro- 
bably produced. 

The Dedication is addreffed to fhe Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague, whom he fktters without refer ve, 
and, to confcfs the truth, with very little art *• The 
fame obfervation may be extended to all his Dedica- 
tions : his compliments are conftrained and violent^ 
heaped together without the grace of order, or the 
decency of introduftion : he feems to have writtea 
his panegyricks for the perufal only of his patrons, 
and to imagine that he had no other tajlc than to p^tn- 
per them with praifes however grofs, and that flattery 
would make its way to the heart, without the afliftgincc 
of elegance or invention. 

Soon afterwards the death of the king furnifiieid a 
general fubjeft for a poetical conteft, in which Mr* 

* This the following extra<^ from it will prove : 
— ** Since our country has been honoured with the glory of ycitr 
•* wit, as elevated and imnaortal as your foul, it no longer remains 
«« a doubt whether your fex have ftrength of mind in proportion to 
«* their fweetnefs. There is fcmcthing in your verfes as diftia- 
•* guiifaed as your air« — They are f^rong as truth, as deep as rea- 
•* fpn, as clear as innocence, and as fmooth as beauty.— They 
*' contain a nameleiis and peculiar mixture of force and grace,- 
♦* which is at once io movingly ieren^, and fo majeftically lovely, 
*♦ that it 16 too amiable to appear any where but in your eyes aad 
«* in your writings. 

** 'As fortune is not more my enemy than I am the enemy of 
*^ flattery, I know not how I can forbear this application to your 
<* Ladyfliip, becaufe there is fearce a poffibility that I ihouW fay 
** more than I belie vt, when I am fj[>eaking gf your excel - 
«lencc.'' Dr. J. 

Savage 
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Savage engaged, and is allowed to have carried the 
prize of honour from his competitors: but I know 
Dot whether he gained by his performance any 
other advantage than the increafe of his reputation; 
though it muft certainly have been with farther views 
that he prevailed upon himfelf to attempt a fpeciesof 
writing, of which all the topicks had been long before 
cxhaufted, and which was made at once difficult by 
the multicudca that had failed in it, and tholb that 
had fucceeded* 

He was now advancing in reputation, and though 
frequently involved in very diftrelsful perplexities^ 
Appeared however to be gaining upon mankind, 
when both his fame and his life were endangered 
by an event, of which it is not yet determined 
whether it ought to be mentioned as a crime or a 
calamity* 

On the ioth of November, 1727, Mn Savage came 
from Richmond, where he then lodged^ that he 
might purfue his ftudies with Icfs interruption, with 
an intent to difchargc another lodging which he had 
in Weftminfter; ar\d accidentally meeting two gen- 
tlemen his acquaintances, whofe names were Mer- 
chant and Gregory, he went in with them to a neigh* 
bouring coflee-houfe, and fat drinking till it was late, 
it being in no time of Mr Savage*s life any part of his 
charader to be the firft of the company that defired to 
feparate* He would willingly have gone to bed in the 
fame houfe ; but there was not room for the whole 
company, and therefore they agreed to ramble 
about the ftreets, and divert themfelves with fuch 
atnufements as Ihould ofTcr themfelvei till morning, 

la 
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In this walk they happened unluckily to difcover a 
tight in Robinfon's cofFec-houfe near Charing-crofs, 
imd therefore went iri. Merchant with fome rudencfs 
demanded ^ room, and was told that there was a good 
fire in the next parlour, which the company were 
ibout to leaVe^ being thert paying their reckoning. 
Merchant, not fatisfied with this anfwer^ ruihed into 
the room, and was followed by his companions, Hef 
then petulantly placed himfelf between the company 
and the fire, and foon after kicked down the table. 
This produced a quarrel, fwords were drawn on both 
fides, and one Mr. James Sinclair was killed. Sav- 
age, having likewife wounded a maid that held him, 
farced his way with Merchant out of the houfe ; but 
being intimidated and confufed, without refolutioft 
either to fly or flay, they were taken in a back-court 
by one of the company, and fome foldiers, whom hQ 
had called to his afliftance. 

Being fecured and guarded that night, they were 
in the morning carried before three juftices, who 
committed them to the Gatehoufe, from whence, 
upon the death of Mr. Sinclair, which happened the 
fame day, they were removed in the night to New* 
gate, where they were however treated with fome 
diftindion, exempted from the ignominy of chains, 
and confined, not among the common criminals^ 
but in the Prefs-yard. 

When the day of trial came, the court was 
crowded in a very unufual manner, and the publick 
appeared to intereft itfelf as in a caufe of general con- 
cern. The witneflfes againft Mr. Savage and his 
friends were, the woman who kept the houfe, which 
was a houfe of ill fame, and her maid, the men who 

Vol. X. X were 
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were in the room with Mr. Sinclair, and a woman of 
the town, who had been drinking with them, and 
with whom one of them had been feen in bed. They 
fwore in general, that Merchant gave the. provocation, 
which Savage and Gregory drew their fwords to juf- 
tify; that Savage drew firft, and that he ftabbed 
Sinclair when he was not in a pofture of defence, or 
while Gregory commanded his fword ; that after 
he had given the thruft he turned pale, and would 
have retired, but the maid clung round him, and 
one of the company endeavoured to detain him, from 
whom he broke, by cutting the maid on the head, 
but was afterwards taken in a court. 

There was fome difference in their depofitions; 
one did not fee Savage give the wound, another faw 
it given when Sinclair held his point towards the 
ground •, and the woman of the town afferted, that 
flie did not fee Sinclair's fword at all : this difference 
however was very far from amounting to inconfift- 
ency ; but it was fufficient to (hew, that the hurry 
of the difpute was fuch, that it was not eafy to dif- 
cover the truth with relation to p^irticular circum- 
ftances, and that therefore fome dcdudions were to 
be made from the credibility of the teftimonies. 

Sinclair had declared feveral times before his death, 
that he received his wound from Savage : nor did 
Savage at his trial deny the fa(9:, but endeavoured 
partly to extenuate it, by urging the fuddennefs of 
the whole aftion, and the impoffibility of any ill dc- 
fign, or premeditated malice; and partly to juftify 
it by the neceffity of felf- defence, and the hazard of 
his own life, if he had loft that opportunity of giv- 
ing the thruft : he obferved, that neither reafon nor 
5 law 
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law obliged a man to wait for the blow which was 
threatened, and which, if he (hould fuffer it, he 
might never be able to return ; that it was allowable 
to prevent an affault, and to preferve life by taking 
away that of the adverfary, by whom it was en- 
dangered. 

With regard to the violence with which he endea- 
voured to efcape, he declared, that it was not his de- 
fign to fly from juftice, or decline a trial, but to avoid 
the expences and feverities of a prifon ; and that he 
intended to have appeared at the bar without com- 
pulfion. 

This defence, which took up more than an hour, 
was heard by the multitude that thronged the court 
with the moft attentive and refpedtful filence : thofe 
who thought he ought not to be acquitted, owned 
that applaufe could not be rcfufed him ; and thofe 
who before pitied his misfortunes, now reverenced 
his abilities. 

The witnefles which appeared againft him were 
proved to be perfons of charafters which did not en- 
title them to much credit ; a common flrumpet, a 
woman by whom {trumpets were entertained, a man 
by whom they were fupported : and the charafter of 
Savage was by feveral perfons of diftindlion aflerted 
to be that of a modeft inofFenfivc man, not inclined 
to broils or to infolence, and who had, to that 
time, been only known for his misfortunes and 
his wit. 

• Had his audience been his judges, he had un- 
doubtedly been acquitted ; but Mr. Page, who was 
then upon the bench, treated him with his ufual 
infolence and feverity, and when he had fummed up 

X 2 the 
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the evidence, endeavoured to exafperate the jury^ 
as Mr. Savage ufedto relate it, with this eloquent- 
harangue : 

^ Gentlemen of the jury, you are to conlider that 

* Mr, Savage is a very great man, a much greater 

* man than you or I, gentlemen of the jury ; that he 

* wears very fine clothes, much finer clothes than you 
' or I, gentlemen of the jury -, that he has abund<« 
' ance of money in his pocket, much more money 

* than you or I, gentlemen of the jury ; but, gen- 

* tlemen of the jury, is it not a very hard cafe, gen- 
^ tlemen of the jury, that Mr, Savage ftiould there- 

* fore kill you or me, gentlemen of the jury?* 

Mr. Savage, hearing his defence thus mifrepre- 
fented, and the men who were to decide his fate in- 
cited againfl him by invidious comparifons, refolutely 
aflerted, that his caufe was not candidly explained, 
and began to recapitulate what he had before faid with 
regard to his condition, and the neceffity of endeavour- 
ing to efcape the expences of imprifonment ; but the 
judge having ordered him to be filent, and repeated 
his orders without efFeft, commanded that he Ihould 
be taken from the bar by force. 

The jury then heard the opinion of the judge, that 
good charadters were of no weight againfl pofitive 
evidence, though they might turn the fcale where it 
was doubtful ; and that though, when two men at- 
tack each other, the death of either is only man- 
llaughter ; but where one is the aggreflbr, as in the 
cafe before them, and, in purfuance of his firft attack, 
kills the other, the law fuppofes the adion, how- 
ever fuddcn, to be malicious. They then deliberated 
iipon their verdift, and determined that Mr. Savage 

and 
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atid Mr. Gregory were guilty of murder ; and 
Mr. Merchant, who had no fword, only of man- 
llaughter. 

Thus ended this memorable trial, which lafted 
eight hours, Mr. Savage and Mr. Gregory were con* 
dud:ed back to prifon, where they were more clofely 
confined, and k)aded with irons 'of fifty pounds 
weight : four days afterwards they were fent back to 
the court to receive fentence ; on which occafion Mr. 
Savage made, as far as it could be retained in memory^^ 
the following fpeech : 

^* It is now, my Lord, too late to offer any thing 
^*' by way of defence or vindicatioii; nor can we ex- 
*' pe6t from your Lordfhips, in this court, but the 
" fentence which the law requires you, as judges, to 
^^ pronounce ag^ainfl men of our calamitous condition. 
<« ~But we are alfo perfuaded, that as mere men^ 
** and out of this feat of rigorous juflice, you are 
** fufceptiveof the tender pafHons, and too humane 
^^ not CO commiferate the unhappy fituation of thofe, 
** whom the law fometimes pe£haps-«-exa<3:s-*-^from 
*^ you to pronounce upoa. No doubt you diftinguifli 
^' between offences which arife out of premeditation, 
<^ and a difpofition habituated to. vice or immorality, 
'* and tranfgreffions, which are the unhappy and 
^* unforefeen cfFeds of cafual abfence of reafon^ and 
** fudden impulfe of paffion : we therefore hope you 
^-' will contribute all you can to an extenfion of that 
*^ mercy, which the gentlemen of the jury have been 
^^ pleafed to Ihew Mr. Merchant, who (allowing fadts 
^' as fworn againfl us by the evidence) has led us 
^* into this our calamity. I hope this will not be 
<* Qonftrued as if we meant to refleO: upon that gen-* 

X 3 !*• tl,cmaD>, 
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** tleman, or remove any thing from us upon him, 
<^ or that we repine the more at our fate, becaufe he 
^* has no participation of it : No, my Lord ! For my 
** part, I declare nothing could more foften my 
*' grief, than to be without any companion in fo 
*^ great a misfortune*/* 

Mr. Savage had now no hopes of life, but from 
the mercy of the crown, which was very earneftly 
folicited by his friends, and which, with whatever difr 
ficulty the ilory may obtain belief, was obftrudled only 
by his mother. 

To prejudice the Queen ajgainft him, flie made ufe 
of an incident, which was omitted in the order of 
time, that it might be mentioned together with the 
purpofe which it was made to ferve. Mr. Savage, 
when he had difcovered his birth, had an inceflant 
defire to fpeak to his mother, who alwavs avoided 
him in publick, and rcfufed him admiffion into her 
houfe. One evening walking, as it was his cuftom, 
in the ftreet that fhe inhabited, he faw the door of 
her houfe by accident open ; he entered it, and, find- 
ing no perfon in the palfage to hinder him, went up 
flairs to falute her. She difcovered him before he 
entered the chamber, alarmed the family with the 
moft diftrefsful outcries, and when fhe had by her 
.fcreams gathered them about her, ordered them to 
drive out of the houfe that villain, who had forced 
himfelf in upon her, and endeavoured to murder her. 
Savage, who had attempted with the moft lubmiffive 
tendernefs to foften her rage, hearing her utter (q 
deteftable an accufation, thought it prudent to re- 

* Mr. Savage's Life. 

tire ; 
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tire ; anid, I believe, never attempted afterwards to 
fpeak to her. 

But, (hocked as he was with her falfehood and 
her cruelty, he imagined that Ihe intended no other 
ufe of her lye, than to fet hcrfelf free from his em- 
braces and folicitations, and was very far from fufpedt- 
ing that ihe would treafurc it in her memory as an 
inftrument of future wickednefs, or that Ihe would 
endeavour for this fidtitious affault to deprive him of 
his life. 

But when the Queen was folicited for his pardon, 
•and informed of the fevere treatment which he had 
fufFered from his judge, (he anfwered, that, how- 
ever unjuftifiable might be the manner of his trial, 
or whatever extenuation the aftion for which he was 
condemned might admit, (he could not think that man 
a proper objeft of the King's mercy, who had been 
capable of entering his mother's houfe in the night, 
with an intent to murder her. 

By whom this atrocious calumny had been tranf- 
mitted to the Queen ; whether (he that invented had 
the front to relate it; whether (he found any one 
weak enough to credit it, or corrupt enough to con- 
•cur with her in her hateful deiign ; I know not: 
but methods had been taken to perfuade the Queen 
ifo ftrongly of the truth of it, that (he for a long 
time refufed to hear any one of thofe who petitioned 
for his life. 

Thus had Savage periftied by the evidence of a 
bawd, a ftrumpet, and his mother, had not juftice 
and compafSon procured him an advocate of rank too 
great to be rejedted unheard, and of virtue too emi- 
nent to be heard without being believed. His merit 

X 4 and 
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and his calamiiies happened to reach the car of t\^ 
Countefs of Hertford, who engaged in his fuppoi?: 
with all the tendernefs that is excit;ed by pity, and all 
the zeal which is kindled by generofity ; and, de- 
manding an audience of the Queen, laid b^foire her 
the whole feries of his mother^s cruelty, cxpofcd th^ 
improbability of arx aqcufation by which he wa^ 
charged witt^ an intent to commit a murder that coul4 
produce no advantage, apd foon, coi;ivin,ced her how 
little his former conduct could deferve to be men- 
tioned as a reafon for extraordinary feverity. 

The ^nterpofition of this Lady was fo. fuccefsfulj^ 
that he was fopn after admitted to. bail, and, on the 
9th of March, 1728, pleaded the King's pardon. 

It is natural to enquire upon what motives his mpr 
ther gould perfecute him in a manner fo outrageou;^ 
and implacable ; for what reafon {he copld employ 
all the arts of malice, and all thq fnaresi of calumny^ 
to take away the life of her own fon, of a fon whp 
never injured her, who was never fupported by her 
expepce, nor obftrudted any profped: of pleafure ojr 
advantage : why fhe would endeavour tadeljroy hin;i 
by a lye — a lye which could not gain credit, but muft 
vanifh of itfelf at the firfl moment pf examination^ 
and of which only this can be fald to make it pro- 
bable, that it may be obferved from her condudj^ 
that the mpft execrable crimes, are fometimes conv 
mitred without apparent temptation. 

This mother is ftill alive ^^, and may perhaps even 
yet, though her malice was fo pften defeated, enjoy 

* She died oa-. n, 1753, ^^ her houfe in Old Bond Streeti 
agcdubovqfourlcore. R^, 

the 
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th^ pleafure of reflefting, that the life which (he 
often endeavoured to deftroy, was at laft Ihortened 
by her maternal offices ; that though flie could not 
tranfport her fon to the plantations, bury him in the 
(hop of a mechanic, or haften the hand of the publick 
executioner, (lie has yet had the latisfa&ion of imbit- 
tering all his hours, and forcing hxtti into, exigenciq^ 
that hurried on his death. 

It is by no means neceflfary to aggravate the enor- 
mity of this woman's condud, by placing it in oppo- 
iition to that of the Countefs of Hertford ; no one 
can fail to pbferve how much more amiable it is 
to relieve, than to opprefs, and to refcue inno- 
cence from dcftrudion, than tp deftroy without an 
injury. 

Mr. Savage, during his imprifonment, his trial, 
and the time in which he lay under fentence of death, 
behaved with great firmnefs and equality of mind, 
and confirmed by his fortitude the efteem of thofc 
who before admired him for his abilities *. The 
peculiar circumftances of his life were made more 
generally known by a (hort account -f", which was 

* It appears that during his confinement he wrote a letter to 
his mother, which he fent to Theophilus Gibber, that it might 
be tranfmitted to her through the means of Mr. Wilks. In his 
Letter to Gibber he fays — ** As to death, 1 am eafy, and dare 
meet it like a mau-^all that touches me is the concern of my 
frjends, and a reconcilcnient with my mother— I cannot exprefs 
the agony I felt when 1 wrote the letter to her— if you can find 
jany decent excufe for lliewing it to Mrs. Oldfield, do; for I 
would have all my friends (and that admirable lady in particular) 
be fatisfied I have done my duty towards it — Dr. Young to-day 
(eat me a Iptter, moft paifionately kind." R. ' 

t Written by Mr. Beckingham and another gentleman. PX\J* 

7 then 
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then publifhed, and of which feveral thoufands were 
in a few weeks difperfed over the nation : and the 
compaffion of mankind operated fo powerfully ia his 
favour, that he was enabled, by frequent prefents, 
not only to fupport himfelf, but to affift Mr. 
Gregory in prifon ; and, when he was pardoned and 
•releafed, he found the number of his friends not 
leffened. 

The nature of the ad for which he had been tried 
was in itfelf doubtful ; of the evidences which ap* 
* peared againft him, the chara<fter of the man was not 
unexceptionable, that of the women notorioufly in- 
famous ; ihe, whofc teftimony chielBy influenced the 
-jury to condemn him, afterwards retraced her afler- 
tions. He always himfelf denied that he was drunk, 
as had been generally reported. Mr. Gregory, who 
is now (1744) Colle<ftor of Antigua, is faid to de- 
clare him far lefs criminal than he was imagined, even 
by feme who favoured him ; and Page himfelf after- 
wards confeffed, that he had treated him with uncom- 
mon rigour. When all thefe particulars are rated to- 
gether, perhaps the memory of Savage may not be 
much fullied by his trial. 

Some time after he obtained his liberty, he met 
in the ftreet the woman that had fworn with fo much 
malignity againft him. She informed him, that Ihe 
was in diftrefs, and, with a degree of confidence not 
eafily attainable, defired him to relieve her. He, in- 
ftead of infulting her mifery, and taking pleafure in 
the calamities of one who had brought his life into 
danger, reproved her gently for her perjury; and 
(:hanging the only guinea that he had, divided it 
equally between her and himfelf. 
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• This is an aftion which in fomc ages would have 
made a faint, and perhaps in others a hero, and 
which, without any hyperbolical encomiums, muft 
be allowed to be an inftance of uncommon gene- 
rofity, an adl of complicated virtue; by which he 
9t once relieved the poor, corredted the vicious, and 
forgave an enemy; by which he at once remitted the 
ftrongeft provocations, and exercifed the moft ardent 
charity. 

Compaffion was indeec^ the diftinguilhing quality 
of Savage ; he never appeared inclined to take ad- 
vantage of weaknefs, to attack the defencelefs, or 
to prefs upon the falling : whoever was diftreffed, 
was certain at leaft of his good wiflics; and when 
he could give no affiftance to extricate them from 
misfortunes, he endeavoured to footh them by fym- 
pathy and tendernefs. 

But when his heart was not foftened by the fight 
of mifery, he was fometimes obftinate in his refent- 
ment, and did not quickly lofe the remembrance of 
^n injury. He always continued to fpeak with anger 
of the infolence and partiality of Page, and a fhort 
time before his death revenged it by a fatire*. 

It is natural to enquire in what terms Mr, Savage 
fpoke of this fatal adion, when the danger was over, 
^nd he was under no neceffity of ufing any art to fet 
his conduft in the fairefl light. He was not willing 
to dwell upon it; and, if he tranfiently mentioned it^^ 
appeared neither to confider himfelf as a murderer, 
nor as a man wholly free from the guilt of blood -f-. 

* Printed in the late collciSlion- 

t In one of his letters he ftyles it " a fatal quarrel, but too 
well known,*' Dr. J. 

Uovf 
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How much and haw long he regretted it, appeared 
in a poem which he publiflied many years after-^ 
wards. On occafion of a copy of verfes, in which 
the failings of good men were recounted, and in 
which the author had endeavoured to iHuftrate his 
pofition, that ^' the beft may fooietimes deviate from 
^^ virtue,*^ by an inftanoe of murder committed* by 
Savage in the heat of wine, Savage remarked, that 
it was no very juft reprefentation of a good man, to 
fuppofe Him liable ta drunkennefs, and difpofed itv 
his riots ta cut throats. 

He was now indeed at Kbcrty, but was, as before^, 
without any other fupport than accidental favqurs 
and uncertain patronage afforded him; fourccs by 
which he was fometknes very liberally fupplied, and 
which at other times were fuddenly flopped; fo than 
he fpent his life between want and plenty ; or, whaj 
was yet worfe, between beggary and extravagance; 
for, as whatever he received was the gift of chance^ 
which might as well favour him at one time-as anor 
ther, he was tempted to fquander what he had, be^ 
caufe he always hoped ta be immediately fupplied. 

Another caufe of his prafufion was the abfurd 
kindnefs of his friends, who at once rewarded and 
enjoyed his abilities, by treating him at taverns*, and 
habituating him to pleafures which he could not 
afford to enjoy, and which he was not able to deny 
himfelf, though he purchafed the luxury of a fingU 
night by the anguifli of cold and hunger for a week. 

The experience of thefe inconveniences determined 
him to endeavour after fome fettled income, which, 
having long found fubmiffion and intreaties fruitlefs, 
he attempted to extort from his mother by r;oughci; 

methods^ 
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methods. Ke had now, as he acknowledged, loft 
that tendernefs for her, which the whole feries of 
her cruelty had not been able wholly to reprefs, till 
he found, by the efforts which Ihe made for his de- 
ftruftion, that Ihe was not content with refufing to 
affift him, and being neutral in his druggie's with 
poverty, but was ready to fnatch every opportunity^ 
oT adding to his misfortunes; and that Ihe was now 
to be confidered as an enemy implacably malicious, 
whom nothing but his blood could fatisfy. He there- 
fore threatened to harafs her with lampoons, and to 
publifli a copious narrative of her conduft, urilefs 
Ihe confented to purchafe an exemption from infamy, 
by allowing him a penfion. 

This expedient proved fuccefsful. Whether fhame 
ftill furvived, though virtue was cxtindt, or whether 
her relations had more delicacy than herfelf, and 
imagined that fome of the darts which fatire might 
point at her would glance upon them ; Lord Tyr- 
connel; whatever were his motives, upon his pro- 
mife to lay afide his defign of expofing the cruelty 
of his mother, received him into his family, treated 
him as his equal, and engaged to allow him a pen- 
iion of two hundred pounds a year. 

This was the golden part of Mr. Savage's life; 
and for fome time he had no reafon to complain of 
fortune; his appearance was fplendid, his expences 
large, and his acquaintance extenfive. He was 
•courted by all who endeavoured to be thought men 
of genius, and careffed by all who valued themfelves 
upon a refined tafte. To admire Mr. Savage, was 
a proof of difcernment; and to be acquainted with 
him, was a title to poetical reputation. His prefence 

was 
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was fufEcient to make any place of publick entct-* 
tainment popular; and his approbation and example 
conftituted the fafhion. So powerful is genius, when 
it is invefted with the glitter of affluence! Men wil- 
lingly pay to fortune that regard which they owe to 
merit, and are pleafed when they have an opportu- 
nity at once of gratifying their vanity, and pradifing 
their duty. 

This interval of profperity furailhed him with 
opportunities of enlarging his knowledge of human 
nature, by contemplating life from its higheft gra- 
dations to its lowed; and, had he afterwards applied 
to dramatick poetry, he would perhaps not have had 
many fuperiors; for as he never fufFered any fcene 
to pafs before his eyes without notice, he had trea- 
fured in his mind all the different combinations of 
paffions, and the innumerable mixtures of vice and 
virtue, which diftinguilh one character from another; 
and, as his conception was ftrong, his expreffions 
Were clear, he eafily received impreffions from objedts, 
and very forcibly tranfmitted them to others. 

Of his exadt obfervations on human life he has 
left a proof, which would do honour to the greateft 
names, in a fmall pamphlet, called, The Author to 
be let^y where he introduces Ifcariot Hackney, a 
proftitute fcribbler, giving an account of his birth, 
his education, his difpofition and morals, habits of 
life, and maxims of condudt. In the introdudion 
are related many fecret hiftories of the petty writers 
of that time, but fometimes mixed with ungenerous 
reflections on their birth, their circumftances, or 

* Printed in his Works, vol. II. p. 23 1# 
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thofe of their relations -, nor can it be denied, that 
fome paflages are fuch as Ifcariot Hackney might 
faimfelf have produced. 

He was accufed likewife of living in an appear- 
ance of friendfliip with fome whom he fatirifed, and 
of making ufe of the confidence which he gained by 
a feeming kindnefs, to difcover failings and expofc 
them: it muft be confeffed, that Mr. Savage*s eftecm 
was no very certain poffeffion, and that he would 
lampoon at one time thofe whom he had praifed at 
another. 

It may be alledged, that the fame man may change 
his principles; and that he, who was once defervedly 
commended, may be afterwards fatirifed with equal 
juftice; or that the poet was dazzled with the ap- 
pearance of virtue, and found the man whom he had 
celebrated, when he had an opportunity of examin- 
ing him more narrowly, unworthy of the panegy- 
rick which he had too haftily beftowed ; and that, 
as a falfe fatire ought to be recanted, for the fake 
of him whofe reputation may be injured, falfe praife 
ought likewife to be obviated, left the diftiniSioii 
between vice and virtue Ihould be loft, left a bad 
man Ihould be trufted upon the credit of' his enco- 
miaft, or left others fhould endeavour to obtain the 
like praifes by the fame means. 

But though thefe excufes may be often plaufible^ 
and fometimes juft, they are very feldom fatisfaftory 
to mankind ; and the writer, who is not conftant to 
his fubje(ft, quickly finks into contempt, his fatire 
lofes its force, and his panegyrick its value, and he 
is only confidered at one time as a flatterer, and as 
a calumniator at another. 

To 
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To avoid thcfe imputations, it is only nccetfary to 
follow the rules of virtue, and to prefer ve an unvaried 
regard to truth. For though it is undoubtedly pofj 
liblc that a man, however cautious, may be fome- 
times deceived by an artful appearance of virtue, or 
by falfe evidences of guilty fuch errors will not be 
frequent; and it will be allowed, that the name of 
an author would never have been made contemptible^ 
had no mail ever faid what he did not think, or 
mified others but when he was himfclf deceived. 

The Author to be let was firft publiflied in a fingle 
pamphlet, and afterwards inferted in a collection of 
pieces relating to the Dunciad, which were addreflcd 
by Mr. Savage to the Earl of Middlefex, in a * de- 
dication which he was prevailed upon to fign, though 
he did not write it, and in which there are fome po- 
iitions, that the true author would perhaps not have 
publiihed under his own name, and on which Mrir 
Savage afterwards reflefted with no great fatisfadlion j 
the enumeration of the bad effeds of the uhcon- 
trouled freedom of the prefs, and the affcrtion that 
the " liberties taken by the writers of Journals with 
** their fuperiors were exorbitant and unjuftifiable,'* 
very ill became men, who have themfelves not always 
fliewn the exadteft regard to the laws of fubordinatioa 
in their writings, and who have often fatirifed thofe 
that at leaft thought themfelves their fuperiors, as 
they were eminent for their hereditary rank, and 
employed in the higheft offices of the kingdom. Bui 
this is only an inftance of that partiality which almoft 
every man indulges with regard to himfelf: the 
liberty of the prefs is a bleffing when we are inclined 
* Sec his Works, vol, 11. p, 233, 

to 
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to write againft others, and a calamity when we find 
ourfelves overborne by the multitude of our affailants; 
as the power of the crown is always thought too 
great by thofe who fuffer by its influence, and too 
little by thofe in whole favour it is everted ; and a 
(landing army is generally accounted heceflary by 
thofe who command, and dangerous and oppreffive 
by thofe who lupport it. 

Mr. Savage was lifcewifc very far from believing^ 
that the letters annexed to each fpecies of bad poets 
in the Bathos were, as he was directed to aflert, " fet 
** down at random;'^ for when he was charged by 
one of his friends with putting his name to fuch an 
improbability, he had no other anfwer to make than 
that *^ he did not think of it;*' and his friend had 
too much tendernefs to reply, that next to the crime 
of writing contrary to what he thought, was that of 
writing without thinking. 

After having remarked what is falfe in this dedi- 
cation, it is proper that I obferve the impartiality 
which I recommend, by declaring what >avage af- 
ferted; that the account of the circumftances which 
attended the publication of the Dunciad, however 
ftrange and improbable, was exaftly true. 

The publication of this piece at this time raifed 
Mr. Savage a great number of enemies among thofe 
that were attacked by Mr. Pope, with whom he was 
confidered as a kind of confederate, and whom 
he was fufpeifted of fupplying with private intelli- 
gence and fecret incidents: fo that the ignominy of 
an informer was added to the terror of a fatirift. 

Vol. X. y Tiat 
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That he was not altogether free from literary hy-* 
pocrify, and that he fometimes fpoke one thing, and 
wrote another, cannot be denied; becaufe he himfelf 
confeffed, that, when he lived with great familiarity 
with Dennis, he wrote an epigram ** againft him. 

Mr. Savage, however, fet all the malice of all thef 
pigmy writers at defiance, and thought the friendfliip 
of Mr. Pope cheaply purchafed by being expofed to 
their cenfure and their hatred; nor had he any reafort 
to repent of the preference, for he found Mr. Pope 
a fteady and unalienable friend almoft to the end oF 
his life. 

About this time, notwithftanding his avmved neu- 
trality with regard to party, he publifhed a pane- 
gyrick on Sir Robert Walpole, for which he wasf 
rewarded by him with twenty guineas, a fum not 
very large, if either the excellence of the perfor-^ 
mance, or the affluence of the patron^ be con- 
fidered; but greater than he afterwards obtained 
from a perfon of yet higher rank, and more defirou? 
in appearance of being diftinguiflied as a patron of 
literature. 

As he was very far from approving the condu<9:of 
Sir Robert Walpole, and in converfation mentioned 
him fometimes with acrimony and generally with 

* This epigram was, I believe, never publiftied. 

•' Should Dennis publifli you had Habb'd your brother, 

Lampooned your monarch, or debauch'd your mother j 

Say, what revenge on Dennis can be had, 

Too dull for laughter, for reply too mad? 

On one fo poor you cannot take the law, 
. On one fo old your fword you fcorn to draw. 

Uncag'd then, let the harmlefs monfterragc. 

Secure in dulnefs, madnefs, want, and age." Dr. }• 

con- 
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tdhtcmpt ; as he was one of thofe who were always 
Jealous in their affertions of the juftice of the late 
oppoiition, jealous of the rights of the people, and 
alarmed by the long-continued triumph of the court j 
it was natural to aik him what could induce him to 
employ his poetry in praife of that man who was, 
in his opinion, an enemy to liberty, and an bp- 
preffor of his country? He alleged, that he was 
then dependent upon the Lord Tyrconnel, who was 
an implicit follower of the miniftry; and that being 
enjoined by him, not without menaces, to wrire in 
praife of his leader, he had not refolution fufficient 
to facrifice the pleafure of affluence to that of 
integrity. 

On this, and on many other occafions, he was 
ready to lament the mifery of living at the tables of 
other men, which was his fate from the beginning 
to the end of his life; for I know not whether he 
ever had, for three months together, a fettled habi-» 
tation, in which he could claim a right of refldence. 

To this unhappy ilate it is juft to impute much 
of the inconflancy of his condudl; for though a 
readinefs to comply with the inclination of others 
was no part of his natural character, yet he was 
fometimes obliged to relax his obftinacy, and fubmic 
his own judgement, and even his virtue, to the go- 
vernment of thofe by whom he was fupported : fo 
that, if his miferies were fometimes the confequences 
of his faults, he ought not yet to be wholly excluded 
from companion, becaufe his faults were very often 
the efFedts of his misfortunes. 

Y 2. In 
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In this gay period * of his life, while he was far-* 
rounded by affluence and pleafure, he publiflied The 
Wanderer^ a moral poem, of which the defign is 
comprifed in thefe lines : 

I fly all publick care, all venal ftrife, 
To try the ftill, compared with aftive, life ; 
To prove, by thefe, the fons of men may owe 
The fruits of blifs to burfting clouds of woej 
That ev'n calartiity, by thought refin'd, 
Infpirits and adorns the thinking inind. 

And more diftindly in the following paflagei 

By woe, the foul to daring adion fwells ; 

By woe, in plaintlefs patience it excels ; 

From patience, prudent clear experience fprings. 

And traces knowledge thrb' the courfe of things ! 

Thence hope is form'd, thence fortitude, fuccefs^ 

Renown : — whatever men covet and carefs. 

This performance was always confidered by himfelf 
as his mafter-piece; and Mr. Pope, when he aiked 
his opinion of it, told him, that he read it once over, 
and was not difpleafed with it; that it gave him 
more pleafure at the fecond perufal, and delighted 
him ftill more at the third. 

It has been generally objected to The Wanderer^ 
that the difpofition of the parts is irregular; that 
the defign is obfcure, and the plan perplexed; that 
the images, however besfutiful, fucceed each other 
without order ; and that the whole performance is 
not fo much a regular fabrick, as a heap of fliining 
materials thrown together by accident, which ftrikes 
rather with the folemn magnificence of a ftupen'-* 
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jdous ruin^ than the elegant grandeur of a finilhed 
pile. 

This criticifm is univerf^l, and therefore it is rea- 
fonable to believe it at leaft in a great degree juft; 
but Mr. Savage was always of a contrary opinionj 
and thought his drift could only be miffed by neg- 
ligence or ftupidity, and that the whole plan was 
regular, and the parts diftinft. 

It was never denied to abound with ftrong repre- 
fentations of nature, and juft obfervations upon life; 
and it may eafily be obferved, that mpft of his 
pi^dures have an evident tendency to iUuftrate his firft 
great pofition, ^^ that good is the confequence of 
^^ evil." Ti)e fun that burns up the mountains, 
fructifies the vales ; the deluge that rulhes down the 
broken rocks with dreadful impetuofity, is feparated 
into purling brooks ; and the rage of the hurricand 
purifies the air. 

Even in this poem he has not be.en able to forbear 
pne touch upon the cruelty of his mother, which, 
though remarkably delicate apd tender, is a proof 
Jiow deep an impreffion it had upon his mind. 

This muft be at leaft acknowledged, which pught 
to be thought equivalent to many other excellences, 
that this poem can promote no other purpofes than 
thofe of virtue, and that it is written with a very 
llrong fenfe ot the efficacy of religion. 

But my province is rather to g.ve the hiftory of 
Mr. Savage's performances than to difplay their 
beauties, or to obviate the criticifms which they 
have occafioned ; and therefore I ftiall not dwell upon 
the particular paffages which defervc applaufe: I 
jPjaJl neither Ihew the excellence of hi$ defcriptions, 

Y 3 »<>? 
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nor expatiate on the terrifick portrait of fuicide, noT. 
point out the artful touches, by which he has diftiiir 
gwiflied the intelleftual features of the rebels, who 
fuffer death in his laft canto. It is, however, pro- 
per to obfeive, that Mr. Savage always declared the 
charade r$ wholly fiftitious, and without the leaft 
allufion to any real perfons or anions. 

From a poem fo diligently laboured, and fo fuc- 
cefsfuUy finilhed, it might be reafonably expeded 
that he Ihould have gained confiderable advantage j 
nor can it, without fome degree of indignation and 
concern, be told, that he fold the copy for ten gui- 
neas, of which he afterwards returned two, that the 
two laft (heets of the work might be reprinted, of 
which he had in his abfence intrufted the corredtion 
to a friend, who was too indolent tq perform it 
with accuracy. 

A fuperftitious regard to the corredion of his 
Iheets was one of Mr. Savage's peculiarities: he 
often altered, revifed, recurred to his firft reading 
or pundtuation, and again adopted the alteration; 
he was dubious and irrefolute without end, as on a 
queftion of the laft importance, and at laft was fel- 
dom fatisfied : the intrufion or omifEon of a comma 
was fufficicnt to difcompofc him, and he would 
lament an error of a Single letter as a heavy calamity. 
In one of his letters relating to an impreflion of fome 
verfes, he remarks, that he had, with regard to the 
correftion of the proof, *^ a fpcll upon him;'* and 
indeed the anxiety with which he dwelt upon the 
minuteft and moft trifling niceties, deferved no other 
pame than that of fafcination. 

That 
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*j!*hat he fold fo valuable a performance for fo 
fmall a price, was not to be imputed either to nccef- 
fity, by which the learned and ingenious are often 
pbliged to fubmit to very hard conditions; or to 
avarice, by which the bookfellers are frequently in- 
cited to opprefs that genius by which they are fup- 
ported i but to that intemperate defire of pleafure, 
and habitual flavery to his paflions, which involved 
him in many perplexities. He happened at that 
time to be engaged in the purfuit of fome trifling 
gratification, and, being v^^ithout money for the 
prefent occafion, fold his poem to the firft bidder, 
and perhaps for the firfl price that was pfopofed, 
and would probably have been content with lefs, 
>f lefs had been offered him. 

This poem was addrelTed to the Lord Tyrconnel, 
not only in the firft lines, but in a formal dedication 
filled with the higheft ftrains of panegyrick, and thie 
warmeft prpfeflions of gratitude, but by no means 
remarkable for delicacy of connexion or elegance of 

ftyie. 

Thefe praifes in a fliort time he found himfelf 
inclined to retra£t, being difcarded by the man on 
whom he had beftowed them, and whom he then 
iipmediately difcovered not to have deferved them. 
Of this quarrel, which every day made more bitter. 
Lord Tyrconnel and Mr. Savage afligned very dif- 
ferent reafons, which might perhaps all in reality 
concur, though they were not all convenient to .he 
alleged by either party. Lord Tyrconnel affirmed, 
jthat it was the conftant praftice of Mr. Savage to 
f nter ^ tavern with any company that propofed it, 

Y 4 drinlf^ 
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drink the mod expenfive wines with great profufioJlf 
and when the reckoning was demanded, to be with- 
out money : if, as it often happeped, his company 
were willing to defray his part, the affair ended, 
without any ill confequences ; but if they were re- 
fraftory, and expedted that the wine fliould be paid 
for by him that drank it, his method of compofition 
was, to take them with him to his own apartment, 
affume the government of the houfe, and order the 
butler in an imperious manner to fet the beft wine 
in the cellar beifore his company, who often drank 
till they forgot the refpeft due to the houfe in which 
they were entertained, indulged themfelves in the 
uttpoft extravagance of merriment, pradifed the 
moft licentious frolicks, and committed ail the out- 
rages of drunkennefs. 

Nor was this the only charge which Lord Tyr- 
cpnnel brought againft him: Having given him a 
coUedtion of valuable books, ftamped with his own 
arms, he had the mortification to fee them in a (hort 
time expofed to fale upon the flails, it being ufual 
with Mr. Savage, when he wanted a fmall fum, to 
take his books to the pawnbroker. 

Whoever was acquainted with Mr. Savage, eafily 
credited both thefe accufations: for having been 
obliged, from his firft entrance into the world, to 
fubfift upon expedients, affluence was not able to 
exalt him above them; and fo much was he de- 
lighted with wine and converfation, and fo long had 
he been accuftomed to live by chance, that he would 
at any time go to the tavern without fcruple, and 
truft for the reckoning to the liberality of his com- 
pany, and frequently of company to whom he was 

very 
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very little known. This conduct indeed very feldon^ 
drew upon him thofe inconveniences that might be 
feared by any other perfon ; for his converfation was 
fo entertaining, and his addrefs fo pleafing, that few 
thought the pleafure which they received from hint 
dearly purchafed, by paying for his wine. It was 
his peculiar happinefs, that he fcarcely ever found a 
firanger, whom he did not leave a friend; but it 
muft likewife be added, that he had not often a 
friend long, withopt obliging him to become a 
flranger. 

Mr. Savage, on the other hand, declared, that 
Lord Tyrconnel * quarrelled with him, becaufe he 
would not fubtraft from his own luxury and extra- 
vagance what he had promifed to allow him, and 
that his refentment was only a plea for the violation 
of his promife. He aflerted, that he had done 
nothing that ought to exclude him froni that fub- 
fiftence which he thought not fo much a fayour, as 
a debt, fince it was offered him upon conditions which 
he had never broken ; and that his only fault was, 
that h^ could not be fupported with nothing. 

He acknowledged, that Lord Tyrconnel often ex- 
horted him to regulate his method of life, and not 
to fpend all his nights in taverns, and that he ap- 
peared defirous that he would pafs thofe hours with 
him, which he fo freely beftowed upon others* 
This demand Mr. Savage confidered as a cenfure of 
his condudt, which he could never patiently bear, 
and which, in the latter and cooler parts of his life, 

^ His expreffion in one of his letters was, *• that Lord Tyrcon- 
** ncl had involved his eftate, and therefore poorly fought an 
** occaiion to quarrel with him." Dr. J. 

was 
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was fo oifenfive to him, that he declared it as hU 
rcfolution, ^' to fpurn that friend who Ihould pre- 
fume to dictate to him;" and it is not likely, that iq 
his earlier years he received admonitions with more 
. calmnefs. 

He was likewife inclined to refent fuch expec- 
tations, as tending to infringe his liberty, of which 
he was very jealous, when it was neccflary to the 
gratification of his paf&ons ; and declared, that the 
requeft was flill more unreafonable, as the company 
to which he was to have been confined was infup- 
portably difagreeable. This affertion aflFords another 
inftance of that inconfiftency of his writings with 
his converfation, which was fo often to be obferved. 
He forgot how laviflily he had, in his Dedication to 
The Wanderer^ extolled the delicacy and penetration, 
the humanity and generofity, the candour and po- 
litenefs of the man, whom, when he no longer loved 
him, he declared to be a wretch without underftanding, 
without good-nature, and without juftice; of whofe 
name he thought himfelf obliged to leave no trace 
in any future edition of his writings; and accordingly 
blotted it out of that copy of The IFanderer which. 
was in his hands. 

During his continuance with the Lord Tyrconnel, 
he wrote T*he Triumph of Health and Mirth, on the 
recovery of Lady Tyrconnel from a languiftiing ill- 
nefs. This performance is remarkable, not only for 
the gaiety of the ideas, and the melody of the num- 
bers, but for the agreeable fidion upon which it i$ 
formed. Mirth overwhelmed with forrow, for the 
ficknefs of her favourite, takes a flight in queft of 
her fiftcr Health, whom flae finds reclined upon the 

brow 
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brow of a lofty mountain, amidft the fragrance of 
perpetual fpring, with thfc breezes of the morning 
fporting about her. Being folicited by her fifter 
jilirth, flie readily promifes her afliftance, flics away 
in a cloud, and impregnates the waters of Bath with 
new virtues, by which the ficknefs of Belinda is 
relieved. 

• As the reputation of his abilities, the particular 
circumftances of his birth and life, the fplendour of 
his appearance, and the diftindlion which was for 
fome time paid him by Lord Tyrconnel, intitled him 
ta familiarity with perfons of higher rank than thofe 
to whofe converfation he had been before admitted; 
he did not fail to gratify that curiofity, which in- 
duced him to take a nearer view of thofe whom their 
birth, their employments, or their fortunes, necefla- 
rily place at a diftance from the greateft part of 
Uiankind, and to examine whether their merit was 
inagnified or diminifhed by the medium through 
which it was contemplated; whether the fplendour 
with which they dazzled their admirers was inherent 
in themfelves, or only refleded on them by the 
objeds that furrounded them ; and whether great 
nien were felefted for high ftations, or high ftationa 
made great men. 

For this purj)ofe he took all opportunities of con- 
verfing familiarly with thofe who were moft con- 
fpicuous at that time for their power or their influ- 
ence; he watched their loofer moments, and ex- 
amined their domefl:ick behaviour, with that acute- 
nefs which nature had given him, and which the 
uncommon variety of his life had contributed to* 
increafe, and that inq'uifitivenefs which muft always 
6 be 
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be produced in a vigorous mind, by an abfolute 
freedpm from all prcffing or dpmcftick engagements. 

His difcernment was quick, and therefore he fooa 
found in every perfon, and in every affair, fomething 
that deferved attention j he was fupported by others, 
iK/ithout any care for himfelf, and was therefore ac 
Icifure to purfue his obfervations. 

More qrcqmftapccs to conftituie a critick on human 
life cpuld not eafily concur ; nor indeed could any 
ip^n, who aflumpd from accidental advantages more 
praifethan he could juftly cUim from his real merit, 
^mit any af:quaintance more dangerous than that of 
Savage; of whom Ukewife it mull beconfeffed, that 
abilities really exalted above the common level, or 
virtue refined from paffion, or proof againft cor- 
luption, could not eafily find an abler judge, w a 
warmer advocate. 

What was the refuh of Mr. Savage -s enquiry, 
though he was not much accuftomed to conceal his 
difcoveries, it may not be entirely fafe to relate, 
bccaufe the perfons wliofp charaders he criticifed are 
pO'Werful; and power and refentment are feldom 
ftrangcrs; nor would it perhaps be wholly juft, bc- 
caufe what he aflerted in convcrfation might, though 
true in general, be heightened by lonie momentary 
ardour of imagination, and, as it can be delivered 
enly from memory, may be imperfedtJy reprefented j 
fo that the pidture at firft aggravated, and then un- 
fkilfully copied, rqay be juftly fufpeded ta retail^ 
no great refemblance of the original. 

It mav, however, be obferved, that he did not 
appear to have formed very elevated ideas of thofe 
to whom the adminiftration of affairs, or the conduct 

of 
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of parties, has been intrufted; who have Beeii con- 
fidcred as the advocates of the crown, or the guar- 
dians of the people; and who have obtained the morft 
implicit confidence, and the loudeft applaufes. Of 
one particular perfon, who has been at one time fo 
popular as to be generally efteemed, and at another 
4b formidable as to be univerfally detefted, he ob- 
fervcd, that his acquifitions had been fmall, or that 
his capacity was narrow, and that the whole range 
of his mind was from obfcenity to politicks, and 
from politicks to obfcenity. 

But th^ opportunity of indulging his fpecuiatiotis 
on great charaders was now at an end. He was 
banilhed from the table of Lord Tyrconncl, and 
turned again adrift upon the world, without profpcd 
df finding quickly any other harbour. As prudence 
was not one of the virtues by which he was diftia- 
guifhed, he had made no provifion againfl: a misfor- 
tune like this. And though it is not to be ima- 
gined but that the feparation muft for fome time 
have been preceded by coldnefs^ peevilhnefs, ot 
negled, though it was undoubtedly the confequence 
of accumulated provocations on both fides; yet 
every one that knew Savage will readify believe, that 
to him it was fudden as a ftroke of thunder; that, 
though he might have tranfiently fufpcded it, he 
had never fuffered any thought fo unpleafing to fink 
into his mind, but that he had driven it away by 
amufements, or dreams of future felicity and afflu- 
ence, and had never taken any meafures by which 
he might prevent a precipitation from plenty to 
indigence. 

This 
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This quarrel and reparation^ and the difficulties t5 
which Mr. Savage was expofcd by them, were foon 
known both to his friends and enemies; nor was it 
long before he perceived, from the behaviour of 
both, how much is added to the lu{lre of genius by 
the ornaments of wealth. 

His condition did not appear to excite much coa>> 
paQion ; for he had not been always careful to ufe 
the advantages he enjoyed with that moderation which 
ought to have been with more than ufual caution 
preferved by him, who knew, if he had refledted, 
that he was only a dependant on the bounty of ano* 
ther, whom he could exped to fupport him no loib- 
ger than he endeavoured to preferve his favour by 
complying with his inclinations, and whom he never- 
thelefs fet at defiance, and was continually irritating 
by negligence or encroachments. 

Examples need not be fought at any great diftance 
to prove, that fuperiority of fortune has a natural 
tendency to kindle pride, and that pride feldom fails 
to exert itfelf in contempt and infult; and if this is 
often the effedt of hereditary wealth, and of honours 
enjoyed only by the merits of others, it is fome 
extenuation of any indecent triumphs to which this 
unhappy man may have been -betrayed, that his 
profperity was heightened by the force of novelty, 
and made more intoxicating by a fenfe of the mifery 
in which he had fo long languifhed, and perhaps of 
the infults which he had formerly borne, and which 
he might now think himfelf entitled to revenge. It 
is too common for thofe who have unjuftly fuffered 
pain, to inflidt it likewifc in their turn with the fame 

injuftice, 
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jiyuftice, and to imagine that they have a tight tp 
treat others as they havfe themfelves been treated. 

That Mr. Savage was too much elevated by any 
good fortune, is generally known; and fome paffages 
of his Introduftion to 7he Author to be let fufficientlf 
fliew, that he did not wholly refrain from fuch fatire, 
as he afterwards thought very unjuft when he was 
txpofed to it himfelf; for, when he was afterwards 
tidiculed In the charader of a diftrefled poet, he 
very eafily difcovered, that diftrefs was not a proper 
f43bjefl: for merriment, or topick of inve<ftive. He 
was then able to difcern that if mifery be the effed: 
of virtue, it ought to be reverenced; if of ill-for- 
tune, to be pitied ; and if of vice, not to be infultedj 
becaufe it is perhaps itfelf a puniftiment adequate to 
the crime by which it was produced. And the hu- 
tnanity of that man can deferve no panegyrick, who 
is capable of reproaching a criminal in the hands of 
the executioner. 

But thefe reflections, though they readily Occurred 
to him in the firft and laft parts of bis life, were, 
I am afraid, for a long time forgotten; at leaft they 
Ivere, like many. other maxims, treafured up in his 
mind rather for Ihew than ufe, and operated very 
little upon his conduft, however elegantly he might 
fometimes explain, or however forcibly he might 
Inculcate, them. 

His degradation, therefore, from the condition 
which he had enjoyed with fuch wanton thought- 
leflhefs, was confidered by many as an occafion of 
triumph. Thofe who had before paid their court 
to him without fuccefs, foon returned the contempt 
which they had fuffered; and they who had received 

favours 
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favours from him, for of fuch favour^ as he coiila 
beftow he was very liberal, did not always remem- 
ber them. So much more certain are the efFefis 
of refentmeht than of gratitude: it is not only td 
many more pleafing to recblleO: thofe faults which 
Jplace others below them, than thofe virtues by 
which they are themfelves comparatively depreffed: 
but it is likewife more eafy to negledl, than to re- 
compenfe ; and though there are few who will prac- 
tife a laborious virtue, there will never be wanting 
multitudes that will indulge in eafy vice. 

Savage, however, was very little difturbed at the 
marks of contempt which his ill-fortune brought 
upon him, from thofe whom he never efteemed, and 
with whom he never confidered himfelf as leveled 
by any calamities: and though it was not without 
Ibme uneafinefs that he faw fome, whofe friendfliip 
he valued, change their behaviour; he yet obferved 
their coldnefs without much emotion, confidered 
them as the flaves of fortune and the worfhippers of 
profperity, and was more inclined to defpife them, 
than to lament himfelf. 

It does not appear that, after this return of his 
wants, he found mankind equally favourable to him, 
as at his firft appearance in the world. His ftory, 
though in reality not lefs melancholy, was lefs af- 
fecting, becaufe it was no longer new; it therefore 
procured him no new friends; and thofe that had 
formerly relieved him, thought they might now con- 
fign him to others. He was now likewife confidered 
by many rather as criminal, than as unhappy; for 
the friends of Lord Tyrconnel, and of his mother, 
were fufiiciently induftrious to publiftihis weaknefles, 
which were indeed very numerous; and nothing was 

for- 
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forgotten, that might make him either hateful or 
ridiculous. 

It cannot but be imagined, that fuch reprefenta* 
tions of his faults muft make great numbers lefs fen* 
fible of his diftrefs; many, who had only an oppor- 
tunity to hear one part^ made no fcruple to propa* 
gate the account which they received; t\iany affifted 
their circulation from malice or revenge; and perhaps 
many pretended to credit them, that they hiightwith 
a better grace withdraw their regard, or withhold 
their affiitance. 

Savage, however, was not one of thofe who fuf- 
fered himfelf to be injured without refiftance, nor 
was lefs diligent in expofing the faults of Lord Tyr- 
connel, over whom he obtained at lead this advan- 
tage, that he drove him firft to the pradice of out- 
rage and violence; for he was fo much 'provoked by 
the wit and virulence of Savage, that he came with 
a number of attendants, that did no honour to his 
courage, to beat him at a coffee-houfe. But it hap- 
pened that he had left the place a few minutes; and 
his lordfhip had, without danger, the pleafure of 
boafting how he would have treated him. Mr. Sa- 
vage went next day to repay his vifit at his own 
houfe; but was prevailed on, by his domefticks, to 
retire without ihfifling upon feeing him. 

Lord Tyrconnel was accufed by Mr. Savage of 
fome actions, which fcarcely any provocation will be 
thought fufHcient to juftify; fuch as feizing what he 
had in his lodgings, and other inftances of wanton 
cruelty, by which he increafed the diftrefs of Savage, 
without any advantage to himfelf. 

Vol. X. Z Thefe 
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Thefe mutual accufations were retorted on both 
fides, for many years, with the utmoft degree of 
virulence and rage; and time feemed rather to aug- 
ment than diminifh their refentment. That the anger 
of Mr. Savage ftiould be kept alive, is not flrange, 
becaufe he felt every day the confequences of the 
quarrel; but it might reafonably have been hoped, 
that Lord Tyrconnel might have relented, and at 
length have forgot thofe provocations, which, how- 
ever they might have once inflamed him, had not in 
reality much hurt him. 

The fpirit of Mr. Savage, indeed, never fufFered 
him to folicit a reconciliation ; he returned reproach 
for reproach, and infult for infuk; his fuperiority of 
wit fupplied the difadvantages of his fortune, and 
enabled him to form a party, and prejudice great 
numbers in his favour. 

But though this might be fomc gratification of his 
vanity, it afforded very little relief to his neceflSties; 
and he was very frequently reduced to uncommon * 
hardlhips, of which, however, he never made any 
mean or importunate complaints, being formed ra- 
ther to bear mifery with fortitude, than enjoy profpe- 
rity with moderation. 

He now thought himfelf again at liberty to expofc 
the cruelty of his mother; and therefore, I believe, 
about this time, pubiilhed The Ba/iard, a poem re- 
maricable for the vivacious fallies of thought in the 
beginning, where he makes a pompous enumeration 
of the imaginary advantages of bafe birth •, and the 
pathetick fcntiments at the end, where he recounts 
the real calamities which he fiiffered by the crime 
of his parents. 

The 
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• * The vigour and fpirit of the verfes, the peculiar 
circumftances of the author, the novelty of the fub- 
jed:, and the notoriety of the ftory to which the al- 
lufions are made, procured this performance a very 
favourable reception ; great numbers wete immedi* 
ately difperfed, and editions were multiplied with' 
unufual rapidity. 

One circumftance attended the publication, which 
Savage ufed to relate with great iatisfadlion. His mo- 
ther, to whom the poem was with " due reverence'* 
infcribed, happened then to be at Bath, where Ihe 
could not conveniently retire from cenfure, or con- 
ceal herfelf from obfervation ; and no fooner did the 
reputation of the poem begin to fpread, than Ihe beard 
it repeated in all places of concourfe, nor could 
ihe enter the affembly-rooms, or crofs the walks, 
without being faluted with fome lines from The 
Baftard. 

This was perhaps the firft time that ever Ihe difeo* 
vered a fenfe of fhame, and on thisoccafion the power 
of wit was very confpicuous ; the wretch who had, 
without fcruple, proclaimed herfelf an adultercfs, 
and who bad firft endeavoured to ftarve her fon, then 
to tranfport him, and afterwards to hang him, was not 
able to bear the reprefcntation of her own condudt ; 
but fled from reproach, though Ihe felt no pain from 
guilt, and left Bath with the utmoft hafte, to Ihelter 
Jierfelf among the crowds of London. 

Thus Savage had the fatisfadtion of finding, that, 
though he could not reform his mother, he could 
punifli her, and that he did not always fuffer 
alone. 

Z 2 The 
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The pkafure which he received from this increafe 
of his poetical reputation, was fufficient for fomc 
time to overbalance the miferies of want, which this 
performance did not much alleviate ; for it was fold 
for a very trivial funi to a bookfeller, who, though 
the fucccfs was fo uncommon that five impreflioris 
were fold, of which many were undoubtedly very 
numerous, had not generofity fufiicient to admit the 
unhappy writer to any part of the profit. 

The fale of this poem was always mentioned by 
Mr. Savage with the utmoft ekvation of heart, and 
referred to by him as an ineontcftible proof of a ge- 
neral acknowledgement of his abilities. It was indeed 
the only produftion of which he could juftly boaft ar 
general reception. 

But though he did not lofe the oppoirtunity which 
fuccefs gave him, of fetting a high rate on his abilities,, 
but paid due deference to the fufFrages of mankind 
when they were given in his favour, he did not fuffer 
his efteem of himfelf to depend upon others, nor 
found any thing facred in the voice of the people 
when they were inclined to cenfure him; he theft 
readily fhewed the folly of expeding that the publick 
Ihould judge right, obfervcd how flowly poetical 
merit had often forced its way into the world ; he con- 
tented himfelf with theapplaufeof men of judgement, 
and w^as fomewhat difpofed to exclude all thofe from 
the charadter of men of judgement who did not ap* 
plaud him. 

But he was at other times more favourable to man- 
kind than to think them blind to the beauties of hi* 
works, and imputed the llownefs of their fale to other 

caufes '^ 
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caufcs ; either they were publiihed at a time when the 
town was empty, or whtn the attention of the pub- 
lick was engrolfed by fome ftru^gle in the parliament, 
or fome orher obje<it of general concern ; or they 
were by the neglcd: of the publifher not diligently 
difperfed, or by his avarice not advertifed with fufFi- 
cient frequency. Addrefs, or iaduftry, or liberality, 
was always wanting; and the blame was kid rather 
on any perfon than the author. 

By arts like thefe, arts which every man pradifes 
in fome degree, and to which too much of the little 
tranquillity of life is to be afcribed. Savage was always 
able to live at peace with himfelf. Had he indeed 
only made ufe of thefe expedients to alleviate the lofs 
or want of fortune or reputation, or any other ad- 
vantages which it is not in a man*s power to beftow 
upon himfelf, they might have been, juftly mentioned 
as inftances of a i>bilofophical mind, and very pro- 
perly propofed to the imitation of multitudes, who,. 
for want of diverting theif imaginations with the 
fame dexterity, languifli under affliidions which- mights 
te eafily removed. 

It were doubtlefs to be w^ifhed, that truth and rea-. 
^n were univerfally prevalent ; that every thing were 
efteemed according to its real value ; and that mea- 
would fecure themfelves from being difappointed in 
their endeavours after happinefs, by placing it only 
in virtue, which is always to be obtained : but if ad-, 
yentitious and foreign pleafures muft be purfued, ic 
would be perhaps of fomp benefit, fince that purfuit 
muft frequently be fruitlefs, if the pradtice of Savage 
could be taught, that folly might be an antidote to. 
folly, and on.e fallacy be obviated by another, 

Z 3 But 
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But the danger of this pleafing intoxication muft 
not be concealed ; nor indeed can any one, after hav- 
ing obferved the life of Savage, need to be cautioned 
againft it. By imputing none of his miferies to him- 
lelf, he continued to adt upon the fame principles, 
and to follow the fame path ; was never made wifer 
by his fufFerings, nor prefcrved by one misfortune 
from falling into another. He proceeded through- 
out his life to tread the fame fteps on the fame circle; 
always applauding his paft conduct, or at leaft for- 
getting it, to amufe himfclf with phantoms of hap- 
pinefs, which were dancing before him ; and wil- 
lingly turned his eyes from the light of reafon, 
when it would have difcovered the illufion, and 
Ihewn him, what he never wifhed to fee, his real 
Hate. 

He is even accufed, after having lulled his imagi- 
nation with thofc ideal opiates, of having tried the 
fame experiment upon his confcience; and, having ac- 
cuftomcd himfclf to impute all deviations from the 
right to foreign caufcs, it is certain that he was upon 
every occafion too cafily reconciled to himfelf ; and 
that he appeared very little to regret thofe pradtices 
which had impaired his reputation. The reigning 
error of his life was, that he miftook the love for the 
praftice of virtue, and was indeed not fo much a good 
man, as the friend of goodnefs. 

This at leaft mufl b^ allowed him, that he always 
preferved a ftrong fenfe of the dignity, the beauty, 
and the nectflity, of virtue; and that he never contri- 
buted deliberately to fpread corruption amongft man- 
kind. His adtions, which were generally precipitate, 
^ere often blamcable; but his writings, being the 

pro- 
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produftions of ftudy, uniformly tended to the exalta- 
tion of the mind, and the propagation of morality 
and piety. 

Thefe writings may improve mankind, when his 
failings Ihali be forgotten ; and therefore he muft be 
confidered, upon the whole, as a benefadtor to the 
world ; nor can his perfonal example do any hurt, 
iince whoever hears of his faults will hear of the 
miferies which they brought upon him, and which 
would deferve lefs pity, had not his condition been 
fuch as made his faults pardonable. He may be con- 
fidered as a child expofed to all the temptations of in- 
digence, at an age when refolution was not yet 
ilrengthened by conviftion, npr virtue confirmed by 
habit; a circumftance which, in his Bajiardy he la- 
ments in a very affeding manner ; 

No Mother's care 
Shielded my infant innocence with prayer : 
No father's guardian-hand my youth raaintain'd, 
Call'd forth my virtues, or from vice reftrain'd, 

The Bajiardy however it might provoke or mortify 
his mother, could not be expeded to melt her to 
compafljon, fo that he was ilill under the fame want 
of the neceflaries of life; and he therefore exerted 
all the intereft which his wit, or his birth, or his 
misfortunes, could procure, to obtain, upon the 
death of Eufden, the place of Poet Laureat, and 
profecuted his application with fo much diligence, 
that the King publickly declared it his intention to 
beftow it upon him ; but fuch was the fate of Savage, 
that even the King, when he intended his advan- 
tage, was difappointed in his fchemes ; for the Lord 

Z 4 Cham- 
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Chamberlain, who has the difpofal of the laurel, as 
one of the appendages of bis olfice, either did not 
know the King's dcfign, or did not approve it, or 
thought the nomination of the Laureat an encroach- 
ment upon his rights, and therefore beflowed the 
laurel upon Colley Gibber. 

Mr. Savage, thus difappointed, took a refolution 
of applying to the Queen, that, having once given 
him life, Ihe would enable him to fupport it, and 
therefore publifiicd a fliort poem on her birth-day, to 
which he gave the odd title of " Volunteer Laureat." 
The event of this eflTay he has himfelf related in the 
following letter, which he prefixed to the poem, 
when he afterwards reprinted it in *^ The Gentleman's 
^* Magazine,'' from whence I have copied it intire, as 
this was one of the few attempts in which Mr. Savag? 
fucceeded. 

" Mr. Urban, 
*^ In your Magazine for February you publifliccj 
'* the lad * Volunteer Laureat,' written on a very 
** melancholy occafion, the death of the royal patro- 
^* nefs of arts and literature in general, and of the au* 
*' thor of that poem in particular ; 1 now fend you 
^* the firfl: that Mr. Savage wrote under that title. — r 
'^ This gentleman, notwithfianding a veryconfiderable 
*^ intereft, being, on the death of Mr. Eufdcn, difap- 
*^ pointed of the Laureat's place, wrote the following 
** verfes; which were no fooner publilhed, but the 
** late Queen fent to a bookfeller for them. The 
^' author had not at that time a friend either to get 
*^ him introduced, or his poem prefentei at Court; 
** yet fuch was the unfpeakable goodnefs of that 

^' Princefs, 
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*' Princefs, that, potwithftanding this a£t of cere- 
*^ mony was wanting, in a few days after publica- 
** tion, Mr. Savage received a Bank bill of fifty 
f* pounds, and a gracious meffage from her Majefty, 
*f by the Lord North and Guilford, to this effeft ; 
** * That her Majefty was highly pleafed with the 
f^ verfes ; that Ihe took particularly kind his lines 
f* there relating to the King; that he had peniiiffion 
^^ to write annually on the lame fubject; and that he 
*^ Ihould yearly receive the like prefent, till fomething 
f* better (which was her Majefty's intention) could be 
*f done for him/ After this, he was permitted to 
f* prefent one of his annual poems to her Majefty, 
f' had the honour of killing her hand^ and met with 
^f the moft gracious reception, 

** Yours, &c/* 

Such was the performance *, and fuch its recep^ 
tion; a reception, which, though by no means un- 
kind, was yet not in the higheft degree generous : 
to chain down the genius of a writer to an annual pa- 
negyrick, (hewed in the Queen too much defire of 
bearing her owni praifes, and a greater regard to her- 
felf than to him on whom her bounty was conferred. 
Jt was a kind of avaricious generofity, by which 
flattery was rather purchafed, than genius rewarded, 

Mrs. Oldfield had formerly given him the fame al- 
lowance with much more heroick intention : fhe had 
no other view than to enable him to profecute his 
^pdies, and to fet himfelf above the want of affift* 

^ This poem is inferted in the late coll'e(51ion. 
2 ancc. 
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ance, and was contented with doing good without 
ftipulating for encomiums. 

Mr. Savage, however, was not at liberty to make 
exceptions, but was ravifhed with the favours which 
he had received, and probably yet more with thofe 
which he was promifed : he confidered himfelf now 
as a favourite of the Queen, and did not doubt but i, 
few annual poems would eftablilhhim in fome profitable 
employment. 

He therefore aflbmed the title of " Volunteer Laur 
** rear," not without fome reprehenfions from Gibber^ 
who informed him, that the title of *^ Laureat" wa^ 
a mark of honour conferred by the King, from whom 
all honour is derived, and which therefore no man 
has a right to beftow upon himfelf; and ad^d, 
that he might with equal propriety ftyle himfelf ^ 
Volunteer Lord, or Volunteer Baronet. It cannot 
be denied that the remark was juft •, but Savage did 
not tiilnk any title, which was conferred upon Mr^ 
Cibber, lb honourable as that the ufurpation of it 
could be imputed to him as an inllance of a very ex- 
orbitant vanity, and therefore continued to write under 
the fame title, and received every year the fame re- 
ward. 

He did not appear to confiJer rhefe encomiums as 
tclU of his abilities, or as anv thincr more than anr 
nual hints to the Queen of her promile, or adls of cere- 
mony, by the performance of which oe was entitled 
to his penfion, nnd therefore did not labour tbcn^i 
with great diligence, or print more than fifty each 
ye^r, except that for fome of the lait years he re- 
gularly infertcd them in " The Gentleman's Ma- 

*^ gazine,'* 
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•^ gazine,'* by which they were difperfed over the 
kingdom. 

Of fome of them he had himfelf fo low an opinion, 
that he intended to omit them in the colleftioii 
of poems, for which he printed propolals^ and foli- 
cited iubfcriptions ; nor can it feem ftrange, that, 
being confined to the fame fubjed, he ihould be at 
fome times indolent, and at others unfuccefsful ; thac 
he Ihould fometimes delay a difagreeable talk, till it 
was too late to perform it well ; or that he (hould 
fometimes repeat the fame fentiment on the fanie 
occafion, or at others be mifled by an attempt 
after novelty to forced conceptions and far-fetched 
images. 

He wrote indeed with a double intention, which 
fupplied him with fome variety ; for his bufinefs was 
to praife the Queen for the favours which he had re- 
ceived, and to complain to her of the delay of thofe 
which Ihe had promifed : in fome of his pieces, there- 
fore, gratitude is predominant, and in fome difcon- 
tent ; in fome, he reprefents himfelf as happy in her 
patronage ; and, in others, as difconfolate to find him- 
felf negleded. 

Her promife, like other promifes made to this 
unfortunate man, was never performed, though he 
took fufiicient care that it Ihould not be forgotten. 
The publication of his ^* Volunteer Laureat'* pro- 
cured him no other reward than a regular remittance 
of fifty pounds. 

He was not fo deprefled by his difappointments as 
to negleft any opportunity that was offered of advanc- 
ing his intereft. When the Princefs Anne was married, 

he 
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be wrote a poem ♦ upon her departure, onl)', as her 
declared, " bccaufc it was expedted from him," and 
he was nqt wilHng to bar l^is owii profpedts by any 
appearance of negledk. 

He never mentioned any advantage gained. by this 
poem, or any regard that was paid to it; and there- 
fore it is likely that it was confidered at court as aa 
Z&, of duty, to which he was obliged, by his depen- 
dence, and which it was therefor^ not necelTary to 
reward by any new favour : or perhaps the Queen 
really Intepded hisadvancement,and therefore thought 
it fuperfluoys to lavifti prefects upon a man whom ihc 
intended to eftablifli for life. 

About this time not only his hopes were in danger 
of being fruftrated, but his penfion likewife of being 
obftrudtedj by an accidental calumny. The writer 
of, " The Daily Courant,** a paper then publifhe^ 
vndcr the diredtion of the miniftry, charged him 
with a crime, which, though very great iii itfelf, 
would have been remarkably invidious in him, an^ 
might very juftly have incenfed the Queen againft 
him. He was accufed by name of influencing elec- 
tions againft the court, by appearing at the head of 
a tory mob ; nor did the accufer fail to aggravate his 
crime, by reprcfenting it as the effedl of the moft 
atrocious ingratitude, and a kind of rebellion againft 
the Queen, who had firft preferved him from an in- 
famous death, and afterwards diftingui/hed him by 
her favour, and fui)ported him by her charity. The 
charge, as it was open and confident, was likewife 
by good fortune very particular. The place of th^ 

* rriated in the late Collc«5tion. 

tranfadioti 
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Warifaflfion was mentioned, and the whole feries of 
the rioter's condudt related. This exaftnefs made 
Mr. Savage's vindication eafy ; for he never had in 
his life feen the place which was declared to be the 
fccne of his wickednefs, nor ever had been prefent in 
any town when its reprefentativcs were chofen. This 
anfwer he therefore made hade to publifli, with all 
the circumftanccs necefliry to make it credible ; and 
very reafonably demanded, that the accufation fliould 
be re.tradted in the fame paper, that he might no 
longer fuffer the imputation of fedition and ingrati- 
tude. This demand was likevvife prcffed by him in 
a private letter to the author of the paper, who, 
. cither trufting to the ptotedion of thofe whofe de- 
fence he had undertaken, or having entertained fomc 
perfonal malice againft Mr. Savage, or fearing, left, 
by re'trafting fo confitVnt an affertion, he fhould im* 
pair the credit of his paper, refufed to give him that 
fatisfadtion. 

Mr. Savage therefore thought it neceflary, to his 
own vindication,^ to profecure him in the King's 
Bench ; but as he did not find any ill effcfts from 
the accufation, having fufficiently cleared his inno- 
cence, he thought any further procedure would have 
the appearance of revenge ; and therefore willingly 
dropped it. 

He fawfoon afterwards a procefs commenced in the 
fame court againft himfelf, on an information in which 
he was accufcd of writing and publiffiing an obfcenc 
pamphlet. 

It was always Mr. Savage's defire to be diftin- 
guiflied ; and, when any controverfy became popu- 
lar, he never wanted fome reafon for engaging in it 

with 
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with great ardour, and appearing at the head of the 
party which he had chofen. As he was never cele- 
brated for his prudence, he had no fooner taken his 
fide, and informed himfelf of the chief topicks of the 
difpute, than he took all opportunities of afferting 
and propagating his principles, without much re- 
gard to his own intereft, or any other vifible defign 
than that of drawing upon himfelf the attention of 
mankind. 

The difpute between the Biihop of London and 
the Chancellor is well known to have been for fome 
time the chief topick of political converfation ; and 
therefore Mr. Savage, in purfuance of his character, 
endeavoured to become confpicuous among the con- 
trovertifts with which every coffee houfe was filled 
on that occafion. He was an indefatigable oppofer 
of all the claims of ecclefiaftical power, though he 
did not know on what they were founded; and was 
therefore no friend to the Bifhop of London. But he 
had another reafon for appearing as a w-arm advo- 
cate for Dr. Rundle ; for he was the friend of Mr. 
Fofter and Mr. Thomfon, who were the friends of 
Mr. Savage, 

Thus remote was his intereft in the queftion, 
which, however, as he imagined, concerned him 
fo nearly, that it was not fufficicnt to harangue and 
difpute, but neccffary likcwife to write upon it. 

He therefore engaged with great ardour in a new 
poem, called by him, *' The Progrefs of a Divine i" 
in which he conducts a profligate prieft by all the 
gradations of wickedners from a poor curacy in the 
country to the higheft preferments of the Church; 
and defcribes, with that humour which was natural to 
6 him. 
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iiinii and that knowledge which was extended to all 
the diverfities of human life, his behaviour in every 
ftation ; and infinuates, that this prieft, thus ac- 
complifhed, found at laft a patron in the Bifhop of 
London. 

When he was afked, by one of his friends, on what 
pretence he could charge the Biftiop with fuch an 
a(9:ion; he had. no more to fay, than that he had only 
inverted the accufation, and that he thought it rea- 
fonable to believe, that he who obftrudted the rife 
of a good man without reafon, would for bad reafons 
promote the exaltation of a villain. 

The clergy were univerfally provoked by this 
fatire ; and Savage, who, as was his conftant prac- 
tice, had fet his name to his performance^ was cen- 
fured in *' The Weekly Mifcellany *" with fc- 
verity, which he did not feem inclined to forget. 

But 

* A fliort fatire was likewife piibliHied in the fame paper, in 
which were the following lines : 

" For cruel murder doom'd to hempen death, 
Savage, by royal grace, proIong*d his breath. 
Well might you think he fpent his future years 
In prayer, and fafting, and repcnrant tears. 
— But, O vain hope I — the truly Savage cries, 
*' Priefts, and their flavifli dodrincs, I delpife. 

" Shall I 

" Wha^ by free-thinking to free adiion fir'd, 

*' In midnight brawls a deathlefs name acquired, 

*' Now Itoop to learn of ecclefiaflic men ? — 

" — No, arm'd with rhyme, at priells I'll take my aim, 

*' Though prudence bids mc murder but their fame." 

" Weekly Miscellaky.'* 

An 
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But return of inveftive was not thought a fuffi- 
cient punifhment. The Court of King's Bench was 
therefore moved againft him ; and he was obliged to 
teturn an anfwer to a charge of obfcenity. It was 
urged, in his defence, that obfcenity was criminal 



An nnfirer was ptibliflied in ** The Geiitlcnmn's Ma^rHsmc,*^ 
trriiten by an unknown hand, from which the following lines arc 
kkacd : 

** TransformM by thonghtlefs r?ge, and midnight wine, 
From malice free, and piiflrd without defign ; 
In equal brawl if Savage limj^'d a ihrnft, 
And brought the youth a vi»f^lim to the duft ; 
So firong the hand of accident appears. 
The royal hand from guilt and vengeance clears. 

Inflead of wafting '* all thy future jeaj ?, 
" Savage, in prayer and vain repentant tears ;" 
Exert thy pen to mend a vicious age, 
To curb the piicll, and fink his high-church rage? 
To fliew what frauds the holy vcilments hide. 
The nePtS of avarice, luiJ, and pedant pride : 
Then change the fccne, let merit brightly fliinc^ 
And round the patriot twiit the wreath divine ; 
The heavenly guide deliver down to fame; 
In well tun'd lays tranfiiiit a Poller's name ; 
Touch every pallion with harmonious art, 
Exalt the genius, and corrcd the heart. 
Thus future times lliall royal grace extol : 
Thus polilird lines thy prefenr fame enrol. 

But grant 

?Jalicioully that Savage plung'd the fieel^ 

And made the youth its fliining vcngennce feel: 
My foul abhors the a6^, the man dctelh, 
But more the bigotry of prieftly breads." 

Gentleman's Magazine, May 1 735* Dr. J» 

when 
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i«rhen it was intended to promote the praftice of vice; 
but that Mn Savage had only introduced obfcene 
ideas, with the view of expofing them to deteftation, 
and of amending the age, by Ihewing the deformity 
of wickednefs. This plea was admitted; and Sir 
Philip Yorke, who then prefided in that court, dif- 
miffed the information with encomiums upon the 
purity and excellence of Mr. Savage's writings. The 
profecution, however, anfwered in fome meafure the 
purpofc of thofe by whom it was fet on foot ; for 
Mr, Savage was fo far intimidated by it, that, when 
the edition of his poem was fold, he did not venture 
to reprint it; fo that it was in a fhort time for- 
gotten, or forgotten by all but thofe whom it of- 
fended. 

It is faid, that fome endeavours were ufed to in- 
cenfe the Queen againft him: but he found advocates 
to obviate at leaft part of their efFedt ; for though he 
was never advanced, he dill continued to receive his 
•penfion. 

This poem drew more infamy upon him than any 
incident of his life ; and, as his condudt ^annot be 
vindicated, it is proper to fecure his memory from 
reproach, by informing thofe whom he made his 
enemies, that he never intended to repeat the provo- 
cation; and that, though whenever he thought he had 
any reafonto complain of the clergy, he ufed to threaten 
them with a new edition of " The Progrefs of a Di- 
*^ vine,'* it was his calm and fettled refolution to 
fupprefs it for ever. 

He once intended to have made a better repara- 

tion for the folly or injuftice with which he might be 

charged, by writing another poem' called " The 

Vol. X. -Aa *' Pro- 
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€t Progrcfs of a Free-thinker," whom "he intended 
to lead threugh all the ftagcs of vice and folly, ta 
convert him from virtue to wickednefs, and from re- 
ligion to infidelity, by all the modifh fophiftry ufed 
for that purpofe ; and at laft to difmifs him by bit 
own hand into the other world. 

That he did not execute this defign h a real loft- 
to mankind ; for he was too well acquainted with all 
the fcenes of debauchery to have failed in his repre- 
fentations of them, and too zealous for v^irtue not to- 
kave reprefented them in. fuch a manner as Ihould 
cxpofe them either to ridicule or detefiatioD. 

But this plan was like others, formed and laid 
afide, till the Vigour of his imagination was fpent^ 
and the effervefcence of invention had fubfided ; but 
foon gave way to fome other defijgn, which pleafed 
by its novelty for a while, and then, w^ neg)cAed 
like the former. 

He was ftill in his ufual exigences, havmg na cer- 
tain fupport but the penfion allowed him by the 
Queen, which, though it might have kept an exaft 
ceconomift from want, was very far from being fuffi- 
cient for Mr. Savage, who had never been accufiomed 
to difmifs any of his appetites without the gratifica- 
tion which they folicited, and whom nothing but want. 
of money withheld from partaking of every plcafurc 
that fell within his view. 

His conduft with regard to his penfion was very 
particular. No fooncr had he changed the bill, than 
he vanifhed from the fight of all his acquaintance, 
and lay for fome time out of the reach of all the 
enquiries that friendfliip or curiofity could make 
after him* At length he appeared again pennylefs as 

before^ 
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before, but never informed even thofc whom he 
feemed to regard moft, where he had been; nor 
was his retreat ever difcovered. 

This was his conftant pradlice during the whole 
time that he received the penfion from the Queen : 
he regularly difappeared and returned. He, indeed, 
affirmed that he retired to fludy, and that the money 
fupported him in folitude for n^any months ; but his 
friends declared, that the fliort time in which it was 
fpent fufficiently confuted his own account of his 
conduft. 

His politenefs and his wit ftill raifed him friends, 
who were defirous of fetting him at length free from 
that indigence by which he had been hitherto op- 
prefled; and therefore folicited Sir Robert Walpolc 
in his favour with fo much earneftnefs, that they ob- 
tained a promife of the next place that fliould be- 
come vacant, not exceeding two hundred pounds 
a year. This promife was made with an un- 
common declaration, ^* that it was not the promife 
** of a minifter to a petitioner, but of a friend to his 
" friend/' 

Mr. Savage now concluded himfelf fet at eafe 
for ever, and, as he obferves in a poem written 
Oi\ that incident of his life, trufted and was truftcd ; 
but foon found that his confidence was ill-grounded, 
and this friendly promife was not inviolable. He . 
fpent a long time in folicitations, and at laft defpaired 
and deiifted. 

He did not indeed deny that he had given the 
minifter fome reafon to believe that he Ihould not 
ftrengthen his own intereft by advancing him, for he 
had taken care to diftinguiih himfelf in coffee-houfes 

Aa 2 as 
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as an advocate for the miniftry of the laft years 6( 
Queen Anne, and was always ready to jufiify the 
condud:, and exalt the charader^ of Lord Boling- 
broke, whom he mentions with great r^rd in an 
Epifile upon Authors, which he wrote about that 
time, but was too wife to publifh, and of which only 
fome fragments have appeared, inferted by him in 
the '* Magazine*' after his retirement. 

To defpair was not, however, the charader of 
Savage ; when one patronage failed, he had recourfe 
to another. The Prince was now extremely popular, 
and had very liberally rewarded the merit of fome 
writers whom Mr. Savage did not think fuperior 
to himfelf, and therefore he refolved to addrefs a 
poem to him. 

For this purpofe he made choice of a fubjed which 
could regard only perfons of the higheft rank and 
greateft affluence, and which was therefore proper for 
a poem intended to procure the patronage of a 
prince ; and having retired for fome time to Rich- 
mond, that he might profecute his defign in full 
tranquillity, without the temptations of pleafure, or 
the felicitations of creditors, by which his medita- 
tions were in equal danger of being difconcerted, he 
produced a poem, " On Publick Spirit, with regard 
'' to Publick Works." 

The plan of this poem is very extenfive, and com- 
prifes a multitude of topicks, each of which might 
furnifli matter fufficient for a long performance, and 
of which fome have already employed more eminent 
writers; but as he was perhaps not fully acquainted 
with the whole extent of his own defign, and was 
writing to obtain a fupply of wants too prefEng to 

admit 
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admit of long or accurate enquiries, he pafles neg- 
ligently over many publick works, which, even 
in his own opinion, deferved to be more elaborately 
treated. 

But though he may fometimes difappoint his 
reader by tranfient touches upon thefe fubjefts, which 
have often been confidered, and therefore naturally 
raife expedtations, he muft be allowed amply to com- 
penfate his omifEons, by expatiating, in the conclu- 
lipn of his work, upon a kind of beneficence not 
yet celebrated by any eminent poet, though it now 
appeals more fufceptible of embellifliments, more 
adapted to exalt the ideas, and affeft the paflions, 
than many of thofe which have hitherto been thought 
moft worthy of the ornament of verfe. The fettle- 
ment of colonies in uninhabited countries, the eftab- 
lilhment of thofe in fecurity, whofe misfortunes have 
made their own country no longer pleafing or fafe, 
the acquifition of property without injury to any, 
the approbation of the wafte and luxuriant boun- 
ties of nature, and the enjoyment of thofe gifts 
which Heaven has fcattered upon regions unculti- 
vated and unoccupied, cannot be confidered with- 
out giving rife to a great number of pleafing ideas, 
and bewildering the imagination in delightful prof- 
pedts; and, therefore, whatever fpeculations jthey 
may produce in thofe who have confined themfelves 
to political ftudies, naturally fixed the attention, and 
excited the applaufe, of a poet. The politician, 
when he confiders men driven into other countries 
for Ihelter, and obliged to retire to forefts and de- 
ferts, and pafs their lives and fix their pofterity 
in the remoteft corners of the world, to avoid thofe 

Aa 3 hard- 
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hardfhips which they fuflfer or fear in their native 
place, may very properly enquire, why the Icgifla- 
lure does not provide a remedy for thefe miferies, 
rather than encourage an efcape from them. He may 
conclude, that the flight of every honcft man is a 
lofs to the community ; that thofe who are unhappy 
without guilt ought to be relieved; and the life, 
which is overburthened by accidental calamities, 
fet at eafe by the care of the publick ; and that thofe, 
who have by mifconduft forfeited their claim to fa- 
vour, ought rather to be made ufeful to the fociety 
which they have injured, than be driven from it. 
But the poet is employed in a more pleafing under- 
taking than that of propofing laws which, however 
juft or expedient, will never be made, or endeavour- 
ing to reduce to rational fchemes of government fo- 
cietics which were formed by chance, and are con- 
duced by the private paflions of thofe who prefide 
in them. He guides the unhappy fugitive from 
want and perfecution, to plenty, quiet, and fecurity, 
and feats him in fcenes of peaceful folitude, and un- 
difturbed repofe. 

Savage has not forgotten, amid ft the pleafing fen- 
timents which this profped: of retirement fuggelled 
to him, to cenfure thofe crimes which have been 
generally committed by the difcoverers of new re- 
gions, and to expofe the enormous wickednefs of 
making war upon barbarous nations becaufe they 
cannot refill, and of invading countries becaufe they 
are fruitful ; of extending navigation only to pro- 
pagate vice, and of vifiting diftant lands only to lay 
theili wafte. He has afferted the natural equality 
of mankind, and endeavoured to fupprefs that pride 

which 
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^Tiich inclines men to imagine that right is the con- 
icquence of power. 

His defcription of the various miferies which force 
«nen to feck for refuge in diftant countries, affords 
another inftance of his proficiency in the important 
4rnd extenfive ftudy of human life; and the tender- 
-nefs with which he recounts theni^ another proof of 
his humanity and benevolence. 

It is obfervable, that the clofe of this poem dif- 
covers a change which experience had made in Mr. 
Savage's opinions. In a poem written by him in his 
youth, and publiflied in his Mifcellanies, he declares 
his contempt of the contracted views and narrow 
profpeds of the middle ftate of life, and declares his 
refolution either to tower like the cedar, or be tram- 
pled like the ihrub ; but in this poem, though ad- 
dreffcd to a prince, he mentions this ftate of life as 
comprifing thofe who ought moft to attradt reward, 
thofe who merit moft the confidence of power, and 
the familiarity of greatnefs ; and, accidentally men- 
tioning this paflage to one of his friends, declared, 
that in his opinion all the virtue of mankind was 
comprehended in that ftate. 

In defcribing villas and gardens, he did not 
omit to condemn that abfurd cuftom, which prevails 
among the Englifli, of permitting fervants to receive 
money from ftrangers for the entertainment that 
they receive, and therefore inferred in his poem thefe 
lines : 

But what the flowering pride of gardens rare. 
However royal, or however fair, 
If gales, which to acccfs Ihould ftill give way, 
Ope but, like Peter's paradife, for pay ; 

Aa 4 If 
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If perquifitcd varlcts frequent Hand, 1 

And each new walk muft a new tax demand ; 
What foreign eye but with contempt furveys ? 
What Mufe (hall from oblivion fnatch their praife ? 

But 'before the publication of his performance he 
recolledted, that the Queen allowed her garden and 
cave at Richmond to be fhewn for money; and th^t 
flie fo openly countenanced the pradice, that fhe had, 
beftowed the privilege of (hewing them as a place of 
profit on a man, whofe merit Ihe valued herfelf upon 
rewarding, though (he gave him only the liberty 
of difgrsicing his country. 

He therefore thought, with more prudence than 
was often exerted by him, that the publication of 
thefe lines might be officioufly reprefented as an in- 
fult upon the Queen, to whom he owed his life and 
his fubfiftence ; and that the propriety of his obfer* 
vation would be no fecurity againft the cenfures 
which the unfeafonablenefs of it might draw upon 
him ; he therefore fupprefled the paflage in the firft 
edition, but after the Queen's death thought the 
fame caution no longer neceflary, and reftored it to 
the proper place. 

The poem was. therefore, publilhed without any 
political faults, and infcribed to the Prince ; but Mr. 
Savage, having no friend upon whom he could pre- 
vail to prefent it to him, had no other method of 
attradling his obfervation than the publication of 
frequent advertifements, and therefore received no 
reward from his patron, however generous on other 
pccafions. 

This difappointment he never mentioned withou 

indignar- 
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indignation, being by fome means or other confident 
that the Prince was not ignorant of his addrefs to him; 
and infinuated, that, if any advances in popularity 
could have been made by dlftinguifliing him, he 
had not written without notice, or without reward. 

He was once inclined to have prefented his poem 
in perfon, and fent to the printer for a copy with 
that defign ; but either his opinion changed, or his 
refolution deferted him, and he continued to refent 
negledt without attempting to force himfelf into 
regard. 

Nor was the publick much more favourable than 
his patron, for only feventy-two were fold, though 
the performance was much commended by fome 
whofe judgement in that kind of writing is generally 
^allowed. But Savage eafily reconciled himfelf to 
mankind without imputing any defeft to his work, 
by obferving that his poem was unluckily publiflied 
two days after the prorogation of the parliament, 
and by confequence. at a time when all thofe who 
could be expedted to regard it were in the hurry of 
preparing for their departure, or engaged in taking 
leave of others upon their difmiffion from publick 
affairs. 

It mufl: be however allowed, in juftification of the 
publick, that this performance is not the moft ex- 
cellent of Mr, Savage's works ; and that, though it 
cannot be denied to contain many flriking fenti- 
ments, majeftick lines, and juft obfervations, it is 
in general not fufficiently poliihed in the language, 
or enlivened in the imagery, or digefted in the 
plan. 

6 Thus 
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Thus bis poem contributed nothing to the allevia* 
tion of his poverty, which was fuch as very few 
could have fupported with equal patience ; but ta 
which, it muft likewife be confeiTed^ that few would, 
have been expofed who received punAually fifty 
pounds a year ; a falary which, though by no means 
equal to the demands of vanity and luxury, is yet 
. found fufficient to fupport families above want, and 
was undoubtedly more than the necejQities of life 
require. 

But no fooner had he received his penfion, than 
he withdrew to his darling privacy, from which he 
returned in a fhort time to his former diftrefs, and 
for fomc part of the year generally lived by chance, 
eating only when he was invited to the tables of his 
acquaintances, from which the meannefs of his dreis 
often excluded him, when the poUtenefs and va* 
riety of his converfation would have been thought a 
fufficient recompence for his entertainment. 

He lodged as much by accident as he dined, and 
pafled the night fometimes in mean houfes, which 
are fet open at night to any cafual wanderers, fome- 
times in cellars, among the riot and filth of the 
meaneft and moft profligate of the rabble ; and fome- 
times, when he had not money to fupport even the 
expences of thefe receptacles, walked about the 
ftrcets till he was weary, and lay down in the 
fummer upon the bulk, or in the winter, with his 
aflbciates in poverty, among the aflies of a glafs- 
houfe. 

In this manner were paffcd thofe days and thofe 
nights which nature had enabled him to have em- 
ployed in elevated fpeculations, ufeful fiudies, or 

pleafing 
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plcafing converfation. On a bulk, in a cellar, or in 
a glafs-houfe, among thieves and beggars, was to be 
found the Author of The Wanderer^ the man of 
exalted fentiments, extenfive views, and curious ob- 
fervations; the man whofe remarks on life might 
have affifted the ftatefman, whofe ideas of virtue 
might have enlightened the moralift, whofe eloquence 
might have influenced fenatcs, and whofe delicacy 
might have polilhed courts. 

It cannot but be imagined that fuch neccflitics 
might fometimes force him upon difreputable prac- 
tices ; and it is probable that thefe lines in The Wau'^ 
derer were occafioned by his reflections on his own 
Gondudt : * 

Though mifery leads to happinefs, and truth. 
Unequal to the load this languid youth, 
(O, let none cenfure, if, untried by grief. 
If, amidft woe, untempted by relief), 
He ftoopM reluftant to low arts of fhame, 
Which then, ev'n then, he fcorn'd, and blu(h*d to 
name. 

Whoever was acquainted with him was certain to 
be folicited for fmall fums, which the frequency of 
the requefl: made in time confiderable ; and he was 
therefore quickly ftiunned by thofe who were become 
familiar enough to be trufted with his neceflities; 
but his rambling manner of life, and conftant ap- 
pearance at houfes of publick refort, always pro- 
cured him a new fucceflion of friends, whofe kind- 
nefs had not been exhaufted by repeated requefts ; 
fo that he was feldom abfolutely without refources, 
but had in his utmofl: exigences this comfort, that 
he always imagined himfclf fure of fpeedy relief. 

It 
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It was obferved, that he always alked favours of 
this kind without the leaft fubmiffioa or apparent 
confcioufnefs of dependence, and that he did not 
feem to look upon a compliance with his requeft,as 
an obligation that deferved any extraordinary acknow- 
ledgements ; but a refufal was refented by him as an 
affront, or complained of as an injury ; nor did he 
readily reconcile himfelf to thofe who either denied 
to lend, or gave him afterwards any intimation that 
they expefted to be repaid. 

He was fometimes fo far compaffionated by thofe 
who knew both his merit and diftreffes, that they 
received him into their families, but they foon dif- 
covered him to be a very incommodious iniliate; for, 
being always accuftomed to an irregular manner of 
life, he could not confine himfelf to any ftated hours, 
or pay any regard to the rules of a family, but would 
prolong his converfation till midnight, without confi- 
dering that bufinefs might require his friend's applica- 
tion in the morning; and, when he had perfuaded 
himfelf to retire to bed, was not, without equal 
difficulty, called up to dinner ; it was therefore im- 
poffible to pay him any diftinftion without the entire 
fubverfion of all oeconomy, a kind of eftablifhmenjc 
which, wherever he went, he always appeared ambi- 
tious to overthrow. 

It muft, therefore, be acknowledged, in juftifica- 
tion of mankind, that it was not always by the neg- 
ligence or coldnefs of his friends that Savage was dif- 
trefled, but becaufe it was in reality very difficult to 
preferve him long in a ftate of eafe. To fupply him 
with money was a hopelefs attempt ; for no fooner 
did he fee himfelf matter of a fum fufficient to fen 

him 
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hlttl free from care for a day, than he became pro- 
fufe and luxurious. When once he had entered a 
tavern, or engaged in a fcheme of pleafure, he never 
retired till want of money obliged him to fome new 
expedient. If he was entertained in a family, nothing 
was any longer to be regarded there but amufements 
and jollity; wherever Savage entered, he immediately 
expeded that order and bufinefs ihould fly before him, 
that all Ihould thence-forward be left to hazard, and 
that no dull principle of domeftick management 
ihould be oppofed to his inclination, or intrude upon 
his gaiety. 

His diftreflTes, however afflidive, never dejefted 
him ; in his loweft ftate he wanted not fpirit to aflert 
the natural dignity of wit, and was always ready to 
reprefs that infolence which the fuperiority of for- 
tune incited, and to trample on that reputation 
which rofe upon any other bafis than that of merit : 
he never admitted any grofs familiarities, or fubmitted 
to be treated otherwife than as an equal. Once, 
when he was without lodging, meat, or clothes, one 
of his friends, a man indeed not remarkable for mo- 
deration in his profperity, left a meflage, that he dc- 
fired to fee him about nine in the morning. Savage 
knew that his intention wa$ to affift him; but was 
very much difgufted that he (hould prefume to pre- 
fcribe the hour of his attendance, and, I believe, re- 
fufed to vifit him, and rejefted his kindnefs. 

The fame invincible temper, whether firmnefs or 
obftinacy, appeared in his condudt to the Lord Tyr- 
connel, from whom he very frequently demanded, 
that the allowance which was once paid him (hould 
be reftored ; but with whom he never appeared to 
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entertain for a moment the thought of foliciting a re- 
conciliation, and whom he treated at once with all 
the haughtinefs of Aiperiority, and all the bitternefs 
of refentment. He wrote to him> not in a ilyle of 
fupplication or refpeft, but of reproach^ menace^ 
and contempt ; and appeared determined^ if he ever 
regamed his allowance^ to hold it only by the right 
of conqueft. 

As many more can difcover that a man is richer 
than that he is wifer than themfelves^ fuperiority of 
underfianding is not fo readily acknowledged as that 
of fortune ; nor is that haughtinefs^ which the con- 
fcioufnefs of great abilities incites, borne with the 
fame fubmiffion as the tyranny of affluence; and 
therefore Savage, by aflerting his claim to defef- 
ence and regard, and by treating thofe with con- 
tempt, whom better fortune animated to rebel agalnil 
him, did not fail to raife a great number of enemies 
in the different claffes of mankind. Thofe who 
thought themfelves raifed above him by the advant- 
ages of riches, hated him becaufe they found no 
protcftion from the petulance of his wit. Thofe 
who were efteemed for their writings feared him as a 
critick, and maligned him as a rival, and almofl: all 
the fmaller wits were his profeffcd enemies. 

Among thefe Mr. Miller fo far indulged his re- 
fentment as to introduce him in a farce, and direft 
him to be perfonated on the ftage, irt a drefs like 
that which he then wore ; a mean infult, which only 
infinuated that Savage had but one coat, and which 
was therefore defpifcd by him rather than refentcd; 
for though he wrote a lampoon againft Miller, he 
Dever printed it ; and as no other perfon ought to 
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profecute that revenge from which the perron wha 

was inJDred defifted, I fliall not preferve what Mr^ 
Savage fuppreffed ; of which the publication would 
indeed have been a punilhmcnt too fevere far fo im- 
potent an affault. 

The great hardfhips of povertj- were to Savage not 
the want of lodging or of food, but the negledt and 
contempt which it drew upon him. He complained 
that as his affairs grew defperate^ he found his repu- 
tation for capaeity vifibly decline; that his opinion 
in qucftions of criticifm was no longer regarded, 
when his coat was out of fafhion; and that thofe 
who, In the interval of his profpericyj were always 
encouraging him to great undertakings by encomiums 
on his genius and affu ranees of fuccefs, now received 
any mention of his defigns with coldnefs, though: 
that the fubjedts on which he propofed to write were 
very difficult, and were ready to inform him^ that 
the event of a poem was uncertain, that an author 
ought to employ mucli time in the confideration of 
his plan, and not prefume to fit down to write in 
eonfcquence of a few cur for y ideas, and a fuperficial 
knowledge; difficulties were ftartcd on all fides^ and 
he was no longer qualified for any performance but 
«^ The Volunteer Laureat/* 

Yet even this kind of contempt never depreffed 
him J for he always preferved a fteady confidence in 
his own capacity, and believed nothing above his 
reach which he ihould at any time e?trneftly endea- 
vour to attain. He formed fchemes of the fame kind 
with regard to knowledge and to fortune, and flat- 
tered himfelf with advances to be made in fcience, 
SIS with richcSj to be enjoyed in fome diflant period 
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of his life. For the acquifition of knowledge he was 
indeed far better qualified than for that of riches; 
for he was naturally inquifitive, and defirous of the 
converiatipn of thofe from whom any information 
wa^ to be obtained^ but by no means folicitous to 
improve thofe opportunities that were fometimes of- 
fered of raifing his fortune; and be was remarkably 
retentive of his ideas, which, when once be was in 
pofleflSon of them, rarely forfook him; a quality 
which could never be communicated to his money. 

While he was thus wearing out his life in expec- 
tation that the Queen would fome time recoUeA her 
promife, he had recourfe to the ufual praftice of 
writers, and publilhed propofals for printing his works 
by fubfcription, to which he was encouraged by the 
fuccefs of many who had not a better right to the 
favour of the publick ; but, whatever was the rea- 
fon, he did not find the world equally inclined to 
favour him; and he obferved, with fome difcontent, 
that, though he offered his works at half a guinea, 
he was able to procure but a fmall number in com- 
parifon with thofe who fubfcribcd twice as much to 
Duck. 

Nor was it without indignation that he faw his 
propofals neglcfted by the Queen, who patronifcd 
Mr. Duck's with uncommon ardour, and incited a 
competition, among thofe who attended the court, 
who* fliould moft promote his intereft, and who 
Ihould firfi offer a fubfcription. This wasa.diflit>c- 
tion to which Mr. Savage made no fcruple of aiTert- 
ing, that his birth, his misfortunes, and his genius, 
gave a fairer title, than could be pleaded by him on 
whom it was conferred. 

Savage's 
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Savage^s applications were, however, not nnlver- 
fally unfuccefsful; for fome of the nobility counte- 
nanced his dcfign, encouraged his propofals, and 
fubfcribcd with great liberality. He related of the 
Duke of Chandos particularly, that, upon receiving 
his propofals, he fent him ten guineas. 

But the money which his fubfcriptions afforded 
him was not lefs volatile than that which he received 
from his other fchcmes ; whenever a fubfcription was 
paid him, he went to a tavern; and, as money fo 
colle&ed is neceffarily received In fmall fums, he 
never was able to fend his poems to the prefs, but 
for many years continued his folicitation, and fquan- 
dered whatever he obtained. 

This project of printing his works was frequently 
revived ; and, as his propofals grew obfolete, new 
ones were printed with freftier dates. To form 
fchemes for the publication, was one of his favourite 
amufements; nor was he ever more at eafe than when, 
with any friend who readily fell in with his fchemes, 
he was adjufling the print, forming the adveriife* 
ments, and regulating the difperfion of his new edi- 
tion, which he really intended fome time to publiih, 
and which, as long as experience had fhewn him 
the impoffibility of printing the volume together, 
he at laft determined to divide into weekly or monthly 
numbers, that the profits of the firft might fupply 
the cxpences of the next. 

Thus he fpent his time in mean expedients and 
tormenting fufpence, living for the greatcft part in 
fear of profecutions from his creditors, and confe- 
quently (kulking in pbfcure parts of the town, of 
which he was no ftranger to the remoteft corners. 

Vol, X* B b But 
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But \vherever be came, hit addrefs fecured him 
friends, whom his neceffities foon alienated ; fo that 
he had, perhaps, a more numerous acquaintance 
than any man ever before attained^ there being fcarcely 
any perfon eminent on any account to whom he wafr 
not known, or wbofe charader he wa» not in fome 
degree able to delineate. 

To the acquifition^ of this extenfive acquaintance 
every circumftance of his life contributed. He ex- 
celled in the arts of converfation, and therefore wil- 
lingly praftifed them. He had feldom any home, or 
even a lodging in which he could be private; and 
therefore was driven into publick-houfesforthecom*^ 
men conveniences of life and fupports of nature. 
He was always ready to comply with every invitation, 
having no employment to withhold him, and often 
no money to provide for himfclf ; and by dining with 
one company, he never faUed of obtaining an intro- 
dudtion into another. 

Thus diffipated was his life, and thus cafual his 
fubfiftence; yet did not the diftradtion of his views 
hinder him from reflcdion, nor the uncertainty of 
his condition deprefs his gaiety. When he had wan- 
dered about without any fortunate adventure by 
which he was led into a tavern, he fometimes retired 
into the fields, and was able to employ his mind in' 
ftudy, to amufe it with pleafing imaginations 5 and 
feldom appeared to be melancholy, but when fome 
fudden misfortune had juft fallen upon him, and 
even then in a few moments he would difentangle 
himfelf from his perplexity, adopt the fubjeft of 
converfation, and apply his mind wholly to the ob- 
jects that others prcfcnted to it. 

Thii 
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This life, unhappy as it may be already imagined, 
Was yet imbittered, in 1738, with new calamities. 
The tJeath of the Queen deprived him of all the 
profpeAsof preffi^rment with which he fo lottg enter- 
tained his imagination ; and> as Sir Robert Walpole 
had before given him reafon to believe that he never 
intended the performance of his promife, he wis 
now abandoned again to fortune. 

He was, however, at that time, fupported by a 
friend; and as it was not his cuftom to look out for 
diftant calamities, or to feel any other pain than thtt 
which forced itfelf upon his fenfes, he was not 
much afflided at his lofs, and perhaps comforted 
himfelf that his penfion would be now continue4 
without the annual tribute of a paiwgyrick. 

Another cxpedtation contributed likewifc to fup- 
port him; he had taken a refolutionto write afecond 
tragedy upon the ftory of Sir Thomas Overbury, in 
which he prefervcd a few lines of his former ptay^ 
but made a total alteration of the plan, added new 
incidents, and introduced new charaders; fo that it 
was a new tragedy, not a revival of the former. 

Many of his friends blamed him for not making 
choice of another fubjedt; but, in vindication of 
himfelf, he aflerted, that it was not eafy to find a 
better; and that he thought it his intereft to extin* 
guilh the memory of the firft tragedy, which he 
could only do by writing one Icfs defedivc upon the 
fame ftory; by which he Ihould entirely defeat the 
artifice of the bookfellcrs, wlio, after the death of 
any author of reputation, are always indudridus to 
fwell his works, by uniting his worft produdtions 
with his beft. 

B b a In 
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In the execution of this fcheme, however, he 
proceeded but llowly, and probably only employed 
himfelf upon it when he could find no other amufe- 
ment; but he pleafed himfelf with counting the 
profits, and perhaps imagined, that the theatrical re« 
putation which he was about to acquire, would be 
equivalent to all that he had loft by the death of his 
fatronefs. 

He did not, in confidence of his approaching 
riches, neglcft the meafures proper to fecure the 
continuance of his penfion, though fome of bis fa* 
vpurers thought him culpable for omitting to write 
on her death ; but on her birth-day next year, he 
gave a proof of the folidity of his judgement^ and 
the power of his genius. He knew that the track 
of elegy had been fo long beaten, that it was impof*- 
fible to travel in it without treading in the footlleps 
of thofe who had gone before him ; and that there- 
fore it was neceflary, that he might diftinguilb him" 
felf from the herd of encomiafts, to find out fome 
new walk of funeral panegyrick. 

This difficult tafk he performed in fuch a manner, 
that his poem may be juftly ranked among the bell 
pieces that the death of princes has produced. By 
transferring the mention of her death to her birth- 
day, he has formed a happy combination of topicks, 
which any other man would have thought it very 
difficult to connedt in one view, but which he has 
united in fuch a manner, that the relation between 
them appears natural; and it may be juflly faid, that 
what no other man would have thought on, it now 
appears fcarcely poffible for any man to mifs. 

The 
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The beauty of this peculiar combination of ima- 
gcs is fo mafterly, that it is fufficient to fet this poem 
above cenfure ; and therefore it is not neceflary to 
mention many other delicate touches which may be 
found in it, and which would defervedly be admired 
in any other performance. 

To thefe proofs of his genius may be added, 
from the fame poem, an inftance of his pmdence, 
an excellence for which he was not fo often diftin* 
guiftied; he does not forget to remind the king, in 
the moft delicate and artful manner, of continuing 
his penfion. 

With regard to the fuccefs of his addrefs, be was 
for fome time in fufpence, but was in no great de- 
gree - folicitous about it; and continued his labour 
upon his new tragedy with great tranquillity, till the 
friend who had for aconfiderable time fupported him, 
removing his family to another place, took occafion 
to difmifs him. It then became neceflary to enquire 
more diligently what was determined in his affair, 
having reafon ^o. fufpeft that no great favour was 
intended him, becaufe he had not received his pen- 
fion at the ufual time. 

It is faid, that he did not take thofe methods of 
retrieving his intereft, which were moft likely to 
fucceed; and fome of thofe who were employed in the 
Exchequer, cautioned him againft too much violence 
in his proceedings: but Mr. Savage, who feldom re- 
gulated his conduft by the advice of others, gave 
way to his paffion, and demanded of Sir Robert 
Walpole, at his levee, the reafon of the diftinftion 
that was made between him and the other penfioners of 
the Queen, with a degree of roughncfs which perhaps 

B.b 3 deter- 
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determined him to withdraw what had been only 
delayed. 

Whatever was the crime of which he was accufed 
or fufpeded, and whatever influence was employed 
Againft him^ he received foon after an account that 
took from him all hopes of regaining his penfion % 
and he had now no profpeft of fubfiftence but from 
his play, and he knew no way of living for the time 
required to finiih it. 

So peculiar were the misfortunes of thb man« 
deprived of an eftate and title by a particular law, 
expofed and abandoned by a mother, defrauded by 
a mother of a fortune which his father had allotted 
him, he entered the world without a friend; and 
though his abilities forced themfelves tntoefteem and 
reputation, he was never able to obtain any real ad* 
vantage, and whatever profpedts arofc, were always 
intercepted as he began to approach them. The 
king's intentions in his favour were fruftrated; his 
dedication to the prince, whofe generofity on every 
other occafion was eminent, procured him no reward; 
Sir Robert Walpole, who valued himfelf upon keep- 
ing his promife to others, broke it to him without 
regret; and the bounty of the Queen was, after her 
death, withdrawn from him, and from him only. 

Such were his misfortunes, which yet he bore, not 
only with decency,, but with cheerfulnefs; nor was 
his gaiety clouded even by his laft difappointments, 
though he was in a fhort time reduced to the loweft 
degree of diftrefs, and often wanted both lodging 
and food. At this time he gave another inftance of 
the Infurmountable obftinacy of his fpirit; his cloaths 
were worn out ; and he received notice, that at a 

coffee* 
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cofFee-houfc fome cloaths and Hncn were left foriiim; 
the perfon who fent them did not, 1 believe^ infortn 
him to whom he was to be obliged, that he might 
fpare the perplexity of acknowledging the benefiti 
but though the offer was fo far generous, k was 
made with fgme negled of ceremonies, which Mr, 
Savage lb much refented, that he refufed the pre fent, 
and declined to enter the houfe till the cloaths that 
had been defigned for him were taken away. 

His diftrefs was now publickly known, and his 
friends, therefore, thought it proper to concert fome 
meafures for his relief; and one of them wrote a let- 
ter to him, in which he exprcfled his concern *' for 
'* the miferable withdrawing of his penfionj*' and 
gave him hopes, that in a fhort time he ftiould find 
himfclf fupplied with a competence, ^^ without any 
*' dependence on thofe little creatures which we arc 
** pleafed to call the Great/' 

The fcheme propofed for this happy and indepen- 
dent fubfiftence was, that he Ihould retire into Wales., 
and receive an allowance of fifty pounds a year, to 
be raifed by a fubfcription, on which he was to live 
privately in a cheap place, without afpiring anymore 
to affluence, or having any farther care of reputation. 

This offer Mr. Savage gladly accepted, though 
with intentions very different from thofe of his fiicnds; 
for they propofed that he ihould continue an exile 
from London for ever, and fpcnd all the remaining 
part of his life at Swanfca ; but he defigned only 
to take the opportunity, which their fcheme offered 
him, of recreating for a fliort time, that he might 
prepare his play for the ft age, and his other works 
for the prefs, and then to return to London to cxhi- 
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bit his tragedy^ and live upon the profits of his owo 

labour. 

With rc^rd to his works^ he propofed very great 
improvements^ which would have required much 
time, OF great application ; and when he had finiihed 
them, he defigned to do juflice to his fubicribers, 
by publifhing them according to his propofals. 

As he' was ready to entertain himfelf with future 
pleafures, he had planned out a fcheme of life fop 
the country, of which he had no knowledge but from 
pa florals and fongs. He imagined that he ihould be 
tranfported to fcenes of flowery felicity, like thofc 
which one poet has refleded to another ; and had 
projefted a perpetual round of innocent pleafures, 
of which he fufpedted no interruption from pride, 
or Ignorance, or brutality. 

With thcfc expedations he was fo enchanted, that 
when he was once gently reproached by a friend for 
fubmitting to live upon a fubfcription, and advifcd 
rather by a refolute exertion of his abilities to fup- 
port himfelf, he could not bear to debar himfelf from 
the happincfs which was to be found in the calm of a 
cottage, or lofe the opportunity of liftening, without 
intcrmiffion, to the melody of the nightingale, which 
he believed was to be heard from every bramble, and 
which he did not fail to mention as a very important 
part of the happinefs of a country life. 

While this fcheme was ripening, his friends di- 
rected him to take a lodging in the liberties of the 
Fleet, that he might be fecfure from his creditors, 
and fent him every Monday a guinea, which he com- 
monly ipcnt before the next morning> and trufted, 

after 
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after his ufual manner, the remaining part of the 
I week to the bounty of fortiine. 

He now began very fenfibly to feel the miferies of 
Independence, Thofe by whom he was to be fupported, 
jtegan to prefcribe to him with an air of authority, 
[which he knew not how decently to refent, nor pa- 
kiently to bear; and he foon difcovered^ from the 
t-condudt of moft of his fubfcribers, that he was yet 
in the hands of *^ little creatures." 

Of the infolence that he was obliged to fuffer, he 

rgave many inftanceSj of which none appeared to 

^taife his indignation to a greater height, than the 

method which was taken of furnifliing him with 

icloaths. Inftead of confulcing him> and allowing 

lliim to fend a taylor his orders for what they thought 

'proper to allow him, they propofed to lend for a 

taylor to take his meafure^ and then to confult how 

they fliould equip him. 

This treatment was not very dclicatej nor was it 
fucb as Savage's humanity would have fuggefted to 
him on a like occafion; but it had fcarcely deferved 
mention^ had it not by affecting him in an uncom- 
mon degree, iliewn the peculiarity of his chn rafter. 
Upon hearing the defign that was formed, he came 
to the lodging of a friend with the moft violent ago- 
nies of rage; and, being afked what it could be that 
gave him fuch difturbance, he replied with the 
utmoft vehemence of indignation, " That they had 
'* fent for a taylor to meaCure him." 

How the affair ended was never enquired, for 
fear of renewing his uneafinefs. It is probable that, 
upon recoUeftion, he fubmitted with a good grace to 

what 
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what he could not avoid, and that he difcovered no 
refentment where he had no power. 

He was, however, not humbled to implicit, and 
univerial compliance; for when the gentleman, who 
bad firft informed him of the defign to fupport him 
by a fubfcriptioQ, attempted to procure a reconcilia- 
tion with the Lord Tyrconnel, be could by no means 
be prevailed upon to comply with the meafures that 
were propofed* 

A letter was written for him * to Sir William Le- 
mon, to prevail upon him to interpofe his good offices 
with Lord Tyrconnel, in which he folicited Sir Wil<- 
liam's affiftance ^' for a man who really needed it as 
f^ much as any nun could well do;" and informed 
him, that he was retiring <* for ever to a place where 
^^ he fhould no more trouble his relations, friends, 
^^ or enemies ;'' he confeiTed, that his paffion had 
betrayed him to fome condudt with regard to Lord 
Tyrconnel, for which he could not but heartily afk 
his pardon ; and as he imagined Lx>rd Tyrconnel's 
paflion might be yet fo high, that he would not 
*' receive a letter from him," begged that Sir Wil- 
liam would endeavour to foften him ; and expreffed 
his hopes that he would comply with his requeft, and 
that " fo fmall a relation would not harden his heart 
** ajraiilft htm.'* 

That any man ihould prefume to didate a letter 
to him, was not very agreeable to Mr. Savage; and 
therefore he was, before he had opened it, not much 
inclined to approve ic. But when he read it, he 
found it contained fentiments entirely oppofite to 

his 
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his own J and, as he afferted, to the truth; and 

therefore, inftead of copying it, wrote his friend a 

letter full of mafculine refcntment and warm expo- 

ftulations* He very juftly obfervcd, that the ftyle 

was too fupplicacory, and the rcprefeotation too 

abjea, and that he ought at leaft to have made him 

complain with ** the dignity of a gentleman in 

** diftrefs/' He declared that he would noc write 

the paragraph in which he was to afk Lord Tyrcon- 

nel's pardon; for, " he defpifed his pardon, and 

** therefore could not heartily, and would not hypo- 

** critically, afk it," He remarked that his friend 

made a very unreafonable di{lin£tion between himfelf 

and hiQi; for, fays he, *' when you mention men of 

*^ high rank in your own charadrer," they are *' thofe 

*' little creatures whom we are pleafed to call the 

" Great;" but when you addrefs them " in mine/* 

no fervility is ftifficiently humble. He then with great 

propriety explained the ill confequences which might 

be expeded from fuch a letter, which his relations 

would print in their own defence, and which would 

for ever be produced as a full anfwer to all that he 

ihould alledge againfl themv for he always intended 

to publifli a minute account of the treatriient which 

he had received. It is to be remembered, to the 

honour of the gentleman by whom this letter was 

.drawn up, that he yielded to Mr. S ravage's reafons, 

ind agreed that it ought to be fupprefled. 

After many alterations and delays, a fubfcription 
was at length raifed, which did not amount to fifty 

pounds a year, though twenty were paid by one gen* 
lleoian^> fucb was the generofity of mankind, chat 
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i^bat had been done by a player without folicitation, 
could not DOW be effected by application and in* 
tereft } and Savage bad a great number to court and 
to obey for a penfion lefs than that which Mrs. 01d« 
field paid him without exading any ferviiitiea/ 

Mr. Savage^ however, was fatisfied, and willing 
to retire, and was convinced that the allowance^ 
though fcanty, would be more than fufficient for him, 
being now determined to commence a rigid GeconO" 
mift, and to live according to the exadt rules of fru« 
gality ; for nothing was in his opinion more contemp- 
tible than a man, who, when he knew his income, 
exceeded it ; and yet he confefl'ed, that inftances of 
fuck folly were too common, and lamented that fome 
men were not to be trailed with their own money. 

Full of thefe falutary refolutions, he left Lbndon 
in July X739, having taken leave with great tender* 
nefs of his friends, and parted from the author of 
this narrative with tears in his eyes. He was fur- 
niflied with fifteen guineas, and informed, that they 
would be fufficient, not only for the expence of his 
journey, but for his fupport in Wales for fome time; 
and that there remained but little more of the firfl: 
coUeftion. He promifed a ftrift adherence to his 
maxims of parfimony, and went away in the flage- 
coach; nor did his friends exped: to hear from him, 
till he iDformed them of his arrival at Swanfea. 

But when they leaft expeded, arrived a letter 
dated the fourteenth day after his departure, in 
which be fent them word, that he was. yet upon the 
road, and without money; and that he therefore 
could not proceed without a remittance. They then 
fcnc him the money that was iri their hands, with 

which 
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^hich he was enabled to reach Briftol^ from whence 
he was to go to Swanfea by water. 

At Briftol he found an embargo laid upon the 
ihipping, {o that he could not immediately obtain a 
paffage; and being therefore obliged to flay there 
fbme titne, he with his ufual felicity ingratiated him- 
felf with many of the principal inhabitants, was 
invited to their boufes, diftinguiihed at their publick 
feafts, and treated with a regard that gratified his 
vanity, and therefore eafily engaged his affection. 

He began very early after his retirement to com- 
plain of the conduct of his friends in London, and 
irritated many of them fo much by his letters, that 
they withdrew, however honourably, their contri- 
butions; and it is believed,' that little more was paid 
him than the twenty pounds a year, vyhich were al- 
lowed him by the gentleman who propofed the fub- 
fcription. 

After fome ftay at Briftol he retired to Swanfea, 
the place originally propofed for his refidence, 
where he lived about a year, very much diffatisfied 
with the diminution of his falary ; but contraded, 
as in other places, acquaintance with thofe who were 
moft diftinguifhed in that country, among whom he 
has celebrated Mr. Powel and Mrs. Jones, by fome 
verfes which he inferted in " The Gentleman's Ma- 
•' gazine*.'* 

Here he completed his tragedy, of which two ads 
were wanting when he left London ; and was defirous 
of coming to town, to bring it upon the ftage. This 
dcfign was very warmly oppofed ; and he was ad- 

* Reprinted in the late Collccflion. 
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vifed^ by his chief benefador^ to put it into the 
hands of Mr. Thomfon and Mr. Mallet, that it might 
be fitted for the fi^e, and to allow his friends to re- 
ceive the profits^ out of which an annual penficm 
Ihould be paid him. 

This propofal he reje&ed with the utmofl contempt. 
He was by no means convinced that the judgement 
of thoTe to whom he was required to fubmit^ was fu- 
perior to his own. He was now determined, as he 
exprefled it, to be ^' no longer kept in lea^g* 
firings, and had no elevated idea of '^ his bounty, 
^^ who propofed to penfion him out of the profits of 
" his own labours/' 

He attempted in Wales to promote a fubfcription 
for his works, and had once hopes of fuccefs; but in 
a ihort time afterwards formed a refolution of leaving 
that part of the country, to which he thought it not 
reafonabie to be confined, for the gratification of thofe, 
who, having promifed him a liberal income, had no 
fooncr baniftied him to a remote corner, than they re- 
duced his allowance to a falary fcarcely equal to the 
neceflities of life. 

His refentment of the treatment, which, in his 
own opinion at leaft, he had not deferved, was fuch, 
that he broke off all correfpondence with moft of bis 
contributors, and appeared to confider them as per- 
fecutors and oppreffors ; and in the latter part of his 
life declared, that their condudt toward him fince 
his departure from London ^' had been perfidiouf* 
*^ nefs improving on perfidioufnefs, and inhumanity 
" on inhumanity.*' 

It is not to be fuppofed, that the neceflities of 

Mr. Savage did not fometimes incite him to fatirical 

I exag- 
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exaggerations of the behaviour of thofe by whom he 
thought himfelf reduced to them. But it muft be 
granted, that the diminution of hb allowance waii 
a great hardlhip, and that thofe who withdrew their 
fubfcription from a man, who, upon the faith of 
their promife, had gone into a kind of banifliment, 
and abandoned all thofe by whom he had been before 
relieved in his diftreffes, will find it no eafy tafk to 
vindicate their conduift. 

It may be alleged, and perhaps juftly, that he 
was petulant and contemptuous ; that he more fre*^ 
quently reproached his fubfcribers for not giving 
him more, than thanked them for what he received ; 
but it is to be remembered, that his condud:, 
and this is the worft charge that can be drawn up 
againft him, did them no real injury, and that it 
therefore ought rather to have been pitied than re- 
fented; at leaft, the refentment it might provoke 
ought to have been generous and manly; epithets 
which bis condud will hardly deferve that flarves the 
man whom he has pcrfuaded to put himfelf into his 
power. 

It might have been rcafonably demanded by 
Savage, that they (hould, before they had taken away 
what they promifed, have replaced him in his for- 
mer ftate, that they Ihould have taken no advantages 
from the fltuation to which the appearance of their 
kindnefs had reduced him, and that he Ihould have 
been recalled to London before he was abandoned* 
He might juftly reprefent, that he ought to have 
been (x>nfidered as a lidd in the toils, and demand 
to bcideafed before- the d<^s fliould be loafed irpa» 

him. 

He 
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He endeavoured, indeed, to releafc himfelf, and> 
with an intent to return to London, went to Briftol> 
where a repetition of the kindnefs which he had for^ 
merly found, invited him to ftay. He was not only 
carcffcd and treated, but had a coUedion made for 
him of about thirty pounds, with which it had been 
happy if he had immediately departed for London ; 
but his negligence did not fuffer him to confider, ^ 
that fuch proofs of kindnefs were not often to be 
expected, and that this ardour of benevolence was 
in a great degree the effed of novelty, and might, 
probably, be every day lefs ; and therefore he took 
no care to improve the happy time, but was encou- 
raged by one favour to hope for another, till at 
length generofity was exhaufted, and officioufneis 
wearied* 

Another part of his mifconduA was the practice of 
prolonging his vifits to unfeafonable hours, and dif* 
concerting all the families into which he was admitted. 
This was an error in a place of commerce, which 
all the charms of his converfation could not compcn- 
fate ; for what trader would purchafe fuch airy fatis- 
faftion by the lofs of folid gain, which muft be the 
confequence of midnight merriment, as thofe hours 
which were gained at night were generally loft in 
the morning ? 

Thus Mr. Savage, after the curiofity of the inha- 
bitants was gratified, found the number of his friends 
daily decreafing, perhaps without fufpefting for what 
xeafon their condufl: was altered ; for he ftill continued 
to harafs, with his nocturnal intrufions, thofe that yet 
countenanced him, and admitted him to their houfes. 

But 
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But he did not fpend all the time of his refidence 
at Briftol in vifits or at taverns, for he fometimes 
returned to his ftudies, and began feveral confiderable 
defigns. When he felt an inclination to write, he 
always retired from the knowledge of his friends, 
any lay hid in an obfcure part of the fuburbs, till he 
found himfelf again defirous of company, to which 
it is likely that intervals of abfence made him more 
welcome. 

He was always full of his defign of returning to 
London, to bring his tragedy upon the ftage ; but 
having neglefted to depart with the money that was 
raifed for him, he could not afterwards procure a 
fum fufficient to defray the expences of his journey; 
nor perhaps would a frelh fupply have had any other 
effedt than, by putting immediate pleafures into his 
power, to have driven the thoughts of his journey 
out of his mind. 

While he was thus fpending the day in contriv- 
ing a fcheme for the morrow, diftrefs dole upon him 
by imperceptible degrees. His conduct had already 
wearied fome of thofe who were at firft enamoured 
of his converfation ; but he might, perhaps, (till have 
devolved to others, whom he might have enter- 
tained with equal fucccfs, had not the decay of his 
cloaths made it no longer confiftent with their vanity 
to admit him to their tables, or to aflbciate with 
him in publick places. He now began to find every 
man from home at whofe houfe he called ; and was 
therefore no longer able to procure the neceffarics of 
life, but wandered about the town, flighted and neg- 
ledcd, in queft of a dinner, which he did not always 
obtain. 

Vol, X. C c To 
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To complete his mifery, he was purfued by the 
ofBcers for fmall debts which he had contraAed ; 
and was therefore obliged to withdraw from the fmall 
number of friends from whom he had ftill reafon to 
hope for favours. His cuftom was to lie in bed the 
greateft part of the day, and to go out in the dark 
with the utmoft privacy, and after having paid his vifit, 
return again before morning to his lodging, which 
was in the garret of an obfcure inn. 

Being thus excluded on one hand, and confined on 
the other, he fufFcred the utmoft extremities of 
poverty, and often fafted fo long that he was feized 
with faintnefs, and had loft his appetite, not being 
able to bear the fmell of meat, till the aftion of his 
ftomach was reftored by a cordial. 

In this diftrefs, he received a remittance of five 
pounds from London, with which he provided him- 
felf a decent coat, and determined to go to London, 
but unhappily fpent his money at a favourite tavern. 
Thus was he again confined to Briftol, where he 
was every day hunted by bailiffs. In this exigence he 
once more found a friend, who Iheltered him in his 
houfe, though at the ufual inconveniences with which 
his company was attended-, for he could neither be 
perfuaded to go to bed in the night, nor to rife in 
the day. 

It h obfervable, that in thefe various fcenes of 
mifery he was always difengaged and cheerful : he 
at fometimes purfued his ftudies, and at others con- 
tinued or enlarged his epiftolary correfpondence ; 
nor was he ever fo far dejeded as to endeavour to 
procure an increafe of his allowance by any other 
methods than accufations and reproaches. 

He 
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He had now no longer any hopes of affiftance 
from his friends at Briftol, who as merchants, and 
by confequence fufficiently ftudious of profit, cannot 
be fuppofed to have looked with much compaffion 
upon negligence and extravagance, or to think any 
excellence equivalent to a fault of fuch confequence 
as negledt of oeconomy. It is natural to imagine, 
that many of thofe, who would have relieved his real 
wants, were difcouraged from the exertion of their 
benevolence by obfervation of the ufe which was 
made of their favours, and convidlion that relief would 
only be momentary, and that the fame neceffity would 
quickly return. 

At laft he quitted the houfe of his friend, and 
returned to his lodging at the inn, flill intending to 
fet out in a few days for London ; but on the loth 
of January 1742-3, having been at fupper with two 
of his friends, he was at his return to his lodgings 
arretted for a debt of about eight pounds, which he 
bwed at a cofFee-houfe, and condufted to the houfe 
of a iherifF's officer. The account which he gives of 
this misfortune, in a letter to" one of the gentlemen 
with whom he had fupped, is too remarkable to be 
omitted, 

** It was not a little unfortunate for me, that I 
" fpent yefterday's evening with you; becaufe the 
*^ hour hindered me from entering on my new lodg- 
•^ ingi however, I have now got one, but fuch an 
*^ one as I believe nobody would chufe. 

^^ I was arretted at the fuit of Mrs. Read, juft as 

^^' I was going up ftairs to bed, at Mr. Bowyer^s ; 

'^ but taken in fo private a manner, that I believe 

^^ nobody at the White Lion is apprifed of it: though 

C c z *^ i let 
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<^ I let the officers know the fbrengtti, or rather weak- 
•* nefs, of my pocket, yet they treated me witk the 
*' utmoft civility ; and even whejn they condwdfccd me 
*' to confinement, it wa« in fuch a maimer, that I 
** verily believe i could have efcaped, which I would 
*• rather be ruined than, have done, notwithftanding 
*' the whole amount of my finances was but three 
•^ pence halfpenny. 

" In the firft place, I muft infift, that you will in- 
'•* duftiioully conceal this from Mrs. S — — s, becaufe 
•* I would not have her good nature fuflfcr that pain, 
•^ which, I know, flie would be apt to feci on this 
** occafion. 

*• Next, I conjure you, dear Sir, by .all the ties 
•^ of friendlhip, by no means to have one uneafy 
•* thought on my account ; but to have the fame 
*' pleafantry of countenance, and unruffled ferenity 
•^ of mind, which (God be praifed !) I have in this, 
*^ and have had in a much feverer calamity. Further- 
" more, I charge you, if you value my friendship 
^^ as truly as I do yours, not to utter, or even harbour, 
•^ the leaft reientment again ft Mrs. Head. I believe 
** Ihe has ruined me, but I freely forgive her ; and 
*^ (though I will never more have any intimacy with 
*^ her; 1 would, at a due dilhnce, rather do her an 
" ait of good, thr.n ill will. Laftly, (pardon the ex- 
^' preffion,) I abfolutely command you not to offer 
" me any pecuniary affiftance, nor to attempt getting 
^' ir.Q any from any one of your friends. At another 
'' time, or on any other occafion, you may, dear 
*' fritind, be well affured, I would rather write t6 
" ) ou in the fubmifiive ftyle of a requeft, than that 
*^ of a peremptory command. 

'' How. 
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** However, that my trwiy valuable frientVmay not 
** think I aai too proud to afk a favour, let me in- 
^^ treat you to let me haive your boy to attend me 
*^ for tibis itey, new: only for the fake of faving me the 
" expence ©f porters, but for the delivery of fome 
** letters to people whofe names I would not have 
" knofwn to ftrangersr 

" The civil' treatmeret I have thus far met from 
^^ thofe whofe prifoner I a-m, makes me thankful to 
** the Almighty, tbat tlTOUgh he has thought fit to 
" vifit me (oil my birth-night) with affliction, yet 
** (fuch is bis great, goodncfs!) my afflidion is not 
•' withouJC alleviiting circumftances. I murmur not; 
^ but an* all refignacion to the divine will. As to 
^ the world, I ho[)e that I fliall be endued by Heaven 
" with, that preknce of mind, that ferene dignity 
" in misfortune, that conflitutes the charader of a' 
** true nobleman ; a dignity far beyond that of coro- 
'*nets; a nobility arifing from the juft principles 
** of philofophy, refined and exalted by thofe of 
^ chriftianity/' 

He continued five days at the officer's, in hopes 
that he fliould be able to procure bail, and avoid the 
neceffity of going to prifon. The ftate in which he 
paflfed his time, and the treatment which he received, 
are very juftly expreffcd by him in a letter which 
he wrote to a friend : *• The whole day,'' fays he, 
** has beer, employed in various people's filling my 
*^ head with their foolilh chimerical fyftems, which 
" has obliged me coolly (as far as nature will admit) 
^^ to digeft, and accommodate myfelf to every dif- 
*^ ferent perfon's way of thiiiking; hurried from one 
<^ wild fyftem to ano;her, till it has quite made a 

C c 3 '^ chaos 
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^^ chaos of my imagiQationj and nothing done--^ 
** promifed — difappointed — ordered to fend, every 
** hour, from one part of the town to the other/* 

When his friends, who had hitherto carefled 
and applauded, found that to give bail and pay the 
debt was the fame, they all refufed to preferve him 
from a prifon at the expence of eight pounds ; and 
therefore, after having been for fomc time at the 
officer's houfe '^ at an immenfe expence,'* as he ob- 
ferves in his letter, he was at length removed to 
Newgate. 

This expence he was ennabled to fupport by the 
generofity of Mr. Nalh at Bath, who, upon receiv- 
ing from him an account of his condition, im» 
mediately fent him five guineas, and promifed to 
promote his fubfcription at Bath with all his in- 
terefl:. 

By his removal to Newgate, he obtained at leaft 
a freedom from fufpence, and refl from the difturb- 
ing viciflStudes of hope and difappointment : he now 
found that his friends were only companions, who 
were willing to fhare his gaiety, but not to partake 
of his misfortunes ; and therefore he no longer ex- 
pedted any affiftance from them. 

It mufl, however, be obferved of one gentleman, 
that he offered to releafe him by paying the debt; 
but that Mr. Savage would not confent, 1 fuppofe 
becaufe he thought he had before been too burthen- 
feme to him. 

He was offered by feme of his friends that a col- 
ledion fl:iould be made for his enlargement ; but he 
** treated the propofal," and declared * ^^ he Ihould 

* In a letter after his confinement. Dr. J. 
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^ again treat it, with difdain. As to writing any 
" mendicant letters, he had too high a fpirit, and de- 
** termined only to write to fome minilters of ftate, 
^^ to try to regain his penfion/* 

He continued to complain * of thofe that had fent 
him into the country, and objeded to them, that he 
had ^* loft the profits of his play, which had been 
*' finilhed three years;'* and in another letter declares 
his .refolution to publifti a pamphlet, that the world 
might know how ^^ he had been ufed/* 

This pamphlet was never written; for he in a very 
fliort time recovered his ufual tranquillity, and cheer- 
fully applied himfelf to more inoffenfive ftudies. He 
indeed fteadily declared, that he was promifed a yearly 
allowance of fifty pounds, and never received half 
the fum : but he feemed to refign himfelf to that 
as well as to other misfortunes, and lofe the re- 
membrance of it in his amufements and employ- 
ments. 

The cheerfulnefs with which he bore his confine- 
ment appears from the following letter, which he 
wrote, January the 30th, to one of his friends in 
London. 

*^ I now write to you from my confinement in 
*^ Newgate, where I have been ever fince Monday 
*^ laft was fe'nnight, and where I enjoy myfelf 
^^ with much more tranquillity than I have known 
^^ for upwards of a twelvemonth paft; having a room 
^* entirely to myfelf, and purfuing the amufement pf 
•^ my poetical ftudies, uninterrupted, and agreeable 
^^ to my mind. I thank the Almighty, I am now 
'' all collefted in myfelf; and, though my perfon is 

* Letter, Jan. j^. 
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*' in confinement, my mind can expatiate on ample 
*/ and ufefol fub}e£ts with all the frccdona imaginable. 
*' I am now more converfant with the Nine than 
*^ ever, and if, inftead of a Newgate-bird, I may be 
" allowed to be a; bird of the Mufes,' I affurc you, 
" Sir, I fing very freely in my cage; fometimes in- 
*' deed in the plaintive notes of the nightingale ^ 
" but, at others^ in the cheerful ftrjuns of the lark." 
In another letter he obfervcs, that he ranges from 
one fubjedt to another, without confining himfelf 
to any particular ta& ; and that he was employed 
one week upon one attempt, and the next upon 
another. 

Surely the fortitude of this man defer ves, at leaft^ 
to be mentioned with applaufe ; and, whatever faults 
may be in:puted to him, the virtue of fuffering well 
canix>t be denied him. The two powers which, ra 
the opinion of Epidtetus, conftituted a wife man, 
are thofe of bearing and forbearing, which it cannot 
indeed be affirmed to have been equally poffeffed by 
Savage ; and indeed the want of one obliged him very 
frequently to pradife the other. 

He was treated by Mr- Dagge, the keeper of the 
pvifon, with great humanity ; was fupported by him 
at his own table, without any certainty of recom- 
pence; had a room to himfelf, to which he could 
at any time retire from all diflurbance ; was allowed 
to ftand at the door of the prifon, and fometimes 
taken out into the fields * ; fo that he fuffered fewer 
bardfhips in prifon than he had been accuftomed to 
undergo in the greateft part of his life. 

* See this confirmed, Gent. Mag. vol. LVII, 1140. N. 
4 The 
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. The keeper did not confine his benevoJeiKC to a 
gentle execution of his office, but made fome over- 
tures to the creditor for bis releafe, though without 
effed ; and continued, during the whole time of his 
imprifonment, to treat him with the utmoft tender- 
oefs and civility. 

Virtue is undoubtedly moft laudable in that ftate 
which makes it moft difficult; and therefore the hu- 
inanity of a gaoler certaiiily deferves this public at- 
teftation ; and the man, whofc heart has not been 
hardened by fuch an employment, may be juftly 
propofed as a pattern of beaevolcnce. If an infcrip- 
%km was once engraved ** to the honcft toU-ga- 
" therer," lefs honours ought not to be paid '' to 
*' the tender gaoler.'* 

Mr. Savage very frequently received vifits, and 
fomctimes prefents, from his acquaintances; but they 
did not amount to a fubfiftence, for the greater part 
of which he was indebted to the generofity of this 
keeper; but thefe favours, however they might en- 
dear to him the particular perfons from who*n he 
received them, were very far from impreflijig upon 
his mind any advantageous ideas of the people of 
Briftol, and therefore be thought he could not more 
properly employ himfelf in prifoft, than in writ- 
ing a poem called " London and Briftol delinc>- 
^* ated */' 

When he had brought this poerifi to its prefent 
(late, which, without confidering the chafe, is 
not perfedt, he wrote to London an account of his 

* The Author preferred this title to that of " London and 
^' Brillol compared ;" which, when he hcg^n the piece, he in- 
tended to preiix to it, Dr, J, 
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defign, and informed his friend '^, that he was de- 
termined to print it with his name ; but enjoined 
him not to communicate his intention to his Briftol 
acquaintance. The gentleman, furprifed at his refo* 
lutton, endeavoured to difluade him from publifhing 
it, at lead from prefixing his name ; and declared, 
that he could not reconcile the injunction of fecrecy 
with his refolution to own it at its firft appearance. 
To this Mr. Savage returned an anfwer agreeable to 
his charadler, in the following terms ; 

*^ I received yours this morning ; and not without 
** a little furprife at the contents. To anfwer a quef- 
•* tion with a queftion, you a(k me concerning Lon- 
** don and Briftol, why will I add delineated ? Why 
•* did Mr. Woolafton add the fame word to his Re- 
*^ LiGioN OF Nature ? I fuppofe that it was his will 
^^ and pleafure to add it in bis cafe ; and it is mine 
*' to do fo in my own. You are pleafed to tell me, 
** that you underftand not why fecrecy is enjoined, 
** and yet I intend to fet my name to it. My anfwer 
*' is — I have my private reafons, which I am not ob- 
•* liged to explain to any one. You doubt my friend 

•* Mr. S 1 would not approve of it — And what 

*^ is it to me whether he does or not ? Do you imagine 

*' that Mr. S is to diftate to me ? If any man 

** who calls himfelf my friend Ihould affume fuch an 
•' air, I would fpurn at his friendihip with contempt. 
*^ You fay, I feem to think fo by not letting him 
*' know it — And fuppofe I do, what then ? Perhaps 
*^ I can give reafons for that difapprobation, very fo* 
** reign from what you would imagine. You go on 

* This friend was Mr. Cave the printer, N. 
f Mr. Strong, of the PoU-oflice. N. 
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** in faying, Suppofe I fbould not put my name to 
** it — My anfwer is, that I will not fuppofe any luck 
*^ thing, being determined to the contrary : neither, 
^^ Sir, would I have you fuppofe, that I applied to 
^* you for want of another prefs : nor would 1 ha^^ 

" you imagine, that 1 owe Mr. S obligations 

** which I do not," 

Such was his imprudence, and fuch his obfllnate 
adherence to bis own refolutions, however abfurd! 
A prifoner ! fupported by charity ! andj whatever in- 
fuks he might have received during the latter part of 
his ftay at Briftol, once carcfled, eftccmed and pre- 
fented with a liberal colleftion^ he could forget on a 
fudden his danger and his obligations, to gratify the 
petulance of his wit, or the eager nefs of his refent- 
ment, and publilh a fatire, by which he might rea- 
fonably expeft that he Ihould alienate thofe who then 
fupported him, and provoke thofe whom he could 
neither refift nor cfcape. 

This refolution, from the execution of which it is 
probable that only his death could have hindered him, 
is fufficient to fliew, how much he difregarded all 
confiderations that oppofed his prefent paffions, and 
how readily he hazarded all future advantages for any 
immediare gratifications. Whatever was his predo- 
nant inclination, neither hope nor fear hindered hini 
from complying with it; nor had oppofition any other 
effeft than to heighten his ardour, and irritate his ve- 
hemence. 

This performance was however laid afide, while he 
was employed in folicitingafliftance from feveral great 
perfons ; and one interruption fucceeding another, hin- 
dered him from fupplying the chafm, and perhaps 
3 from 
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from fetouchiog the other parts, which he can bairdly 
be imagined to have finifiied in his own opinioit; £Dr 
it is very unequal^ and fome of the lines are rather 
uiferted to rhyme to ockers, than to fupport or im- 
prove the fcnfc; but the firft and laft parts are worked 
up with great Spirit and elegance.. 

His time was fpent in the prifon for the vaoStpirt in 
fiudy, or in receiving vifits ; but fomettnaes be de- 
Ibended tolovrer amufemems, and drverted hknfeif 'm 
the kitchen wttb the converfation of the crimiQals; 
for k was not pkaiing to bim. to be mucfa without 
company ; and though he was very capable of a ju- 
dicious choice^ be was ofteni contented wish the ftrft 
that offered ; for this he was fometimes reproved by 
Kts friends, who found him furroundied with felons : 
but the reproof was on that, as^ on o«ber occafiom^ 
thrown away v he contin^ied to gratify himfelff,^ and 
to fet very little value on the opinion of others. 

But here, as in every other fcene of his life, he 
made ufe of fuch opportunities as occurred of bene- 
fiting thofe who were m<f>Te miferable than himfelf, 
and was always ready to perform any office of huma- 
nity to his fellow-prifoners. 

He had now ceafed from correfponding with any 
of his fubfcribers except one, who yet continued to 
remit him the twenty pounds a year which he had 
promifed him, and by whom it was expefted that 
he would have been in a very fliort time enlarged, 
bccaufe he had direded the keeper to enquire after 
the ftate of his debts. 

However, he took care to enter his name according 
to the forms of the court ••*^, that the creditor might 

* See Gent. Mag, vol. LVII. 1040. 
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be obliged to make him fome allowance, if he was 
continued a prifoner, and, when on that occaGon he 
appeared in the hall, was treated with very unufual 
relpcd:. 

But the refentmcnt of the city was afterwards raifed 
by fome accounts that had been fpread of the fatire; 
and he was informed that fome of the merchants in« 
tended to pay the allowance which the law required, 
and to detain him a prifoner at their own expence. 
This he treated as an empty menace; and perhaps 
might have haftened the publication, only to fliew how 
much he was fuperior to their infults, had not all his 
fchemes been fuddenly deftroyed. 

When he had been fix months in prifon, he received 
from one of his friends *, in whofe kindnefs he had 
the greateft confidence, and on whofe afliftance he 
chiefly depended, a letter, that contained a charge 
of very atrocious ingratitude, drawn up in fuch terms 
as fudden refentment dilated. Henley, in one of his 
advertifements, had mentioned '« Pope's treatment 
** of Savage." This was fuppofed by Pope to be the 
confequcnce of a complaint made by Savage to Hen- 
ley, and was therefore mentioned by him with much 
refentment. Mr. Savage returned a very folemn 
proteftation of his innocence, but however appeared 
much difturbed at the accufation. Some days after- 
wards he N^s feized with a pain in his back and fide; 
which, as it was not violent, was not fufpeded to be 
dangerous ; but growing daily more languid and de- 
jected, on the 25th of July he confined himfelf to his 

* Mr. Pope. See fome extracts of letters from that gentleman, 
to and concerning Mr. Savage, in Ruffhead's Life of Pope, 
p. 502. R. 
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room, and a fever feized his fpirits. The fymptoms 
grew every day more formidable, but his condition 
did not enable him to procure any affiftance. The 
lafl: time that the keeper faw him was on July the 
31ft, 1743 ; when Savage, feeing him at his bed fide, 
faid, with an uncommon earneftnefs, " I have fome- 
thing to fay to you. Sir ;*' but, after a paufe, moved 
his hand in a melancholy manner ; and, finding him^^ 
fclf unable to recollect what he was going to commu* 
uicate, faid, " 'Tis gone!'* The keeper foon after left 
him ; and the next morning he died. He was buried 
in the church-yard of St. Peter, at the expcnce of the 
keeper. 

Such were the life and death of Richard Savage, 
a man equally diftinguilhed by his virtues and vices; 
and at once remarkable for his weaknefies and abi« 
lities. 

He was of a middle ftature, of a thin habit of 
body, a long vifage, coarfe features, and melancholy 
afped: ; of a grave and manly deportment, a folemn 
dignity of mien, but which, upon a nearer acquaint- 
ance, foftened into an engaging eafinefs of manners. 
His walk was flow, and his voice tremulous and 
mournfuh He was eafily excited to fmiles, but very 
feldom provoked to laughter. 

His mind was in an uncommon degree vigorous 
and aftivc. His judgement was accurate, his appre* 
henfion quick, and his memory fo tenacious, that he 
was frequently obferved to know what he had learned 
from others, in a fliort time, better than thofe by 
whom he was informed ; and could frequently recol- 
left incidents, with all their combination of circum- 
fiances, which few would have regarded at the prc- 

fent 
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fent time, but which the quicknefs of his apprehen- 
fion impreffed upon him. He had the art of efcap- 
ing from his own refledions, and accommodating him- 
felf to every new fcene. 

To this quality is to be imputed the extent of his 
knowledge, compared with the fmall time which he 
fpent in vifible endeavours to acquire iti He mingled 
in curfory converfation with the fame fteadinefs of 
attention as others apply to a ledture; and amidft the 
appearance of thoughtlefs gaiety, loft no new idea 
that was flatted, nor any hint that could be improved. 
He had therefore made in cofFee-houfes the fame pro- 
ficiency as others in their clofets : and It is remark- 
able, that the writings of a man of little education 
and little reading have an air of learning fcarcely to 
be found in any other performances, but which per- 
haps as often obfcures as embellilhes them. 

His judgement was eminently exadt both with 
regard to writings and to men. The knowledge of 
life was indeed his chief attainment; and it is not 
without fome fatisfadion, that I can produce the 
fuffrage of Savage in favour of human nature, of 
which he never appeared to entertain fuch odious 
ideas as fome, who perhaps had neither his judge- 
ment nor experience, have publifhed, either in often- 
tation of their fagacity, vindication of their crimes, 
or gratification of their malice. 

His method of life particularly qualified him for 
converfation, of which he knew how to praftife all 
the graces. He was never vehement or loud, but 
at once modeft and eafy, open and refpeftful ; his 
language was vivacious or elegant, and equally happy 
upon grave and humorous fubjedls. He was gene- 
rally 
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rally cenfured for not knowing when to retire; but 
that was not thcdefeA of his judgement, but of his 
fortune: when he left his company, he was fre- 
quently to fpend the remaining part of the night in 
the ftreet, or at leaft was abandoned to gloomy re- 
fiedions, which it is not ilrange that he delayed as 
long as he could; and fometimcs forgot that he gave 
others pain to avoid it himfelf. 

It cannot be faid, that he made ufe of his abilities 
for the dircdion of his own condud : an irregular 
and diffipated manner of life had made him the flave 
of every pafiion that happened to be excited by the 
prcfence of its objed, and that flavery to his paflions 
reciprocally produced a life irregular and diffipated. 
He was not matter of his own motions, nor could 
promife any thing for the next day. 

With regard to his ceconomy, nothing can be 
added to the relation of his life. He appeared to 
think himfelf born to be fupported by others, and 
difpenfcd from all neceffity of providing for himfelf} 
be therefore never profecuted any fcheme of advan- 
tage, nor endeavoured even to fecure the profits 
which his writings might have afforded him. His 
temper was, in confequence of the dominion of his 
paffions, uncertain and capricious; he was ealily en- 
gaged, and eafily difgulted; but he is accufed of 
retaining his hatred more lenacioufly than his bene- 
volence. 

He was companionate both by nature and principle, 
and always ready to perform ofiices of humanity; 
but when he was provoked (and very fmall offences 
were fufficient to provoke him), he would profecute 

his 
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his revenge with the utmoft acrimony till his paffioa 
had fubfidcd. 

His friendlhip was therefore of little value; for 
though he v/as zealous in the fupport or vindication 
of thofe whom he loved, yet it was always dangerous 
to truft him, becaufe he confidered himfelf as dif- 
charged by the firft quarrel from all ties of honour 
or gratitude ; and would betray thofe fecrets which 
in the warmth of confidence had been imparted to 
him. This praftice drew upon him an univerfal ac- 
cufation of ingratitude: nor can it be denied that 
he- was very ready to fet himfelf free from the load 
of an obligation; for he could not bear to conceive 
himfelf in a ftate of dependence, his pride being 
equally powerful with his other paffions, and appear- 
ing in the form of infolence at one time, and of 
vanity at another. Vanity, the mod innocent fpecies 
of pride, was moft frequently predominant : he could 
not.eafily leave off, when he had once begun to men- 
tion himfelf or his works ; nor ever read his verfes 
without ftealing his eyes from the page, to difcover 
in. the faces of his audience, how they were affedted 
with any favourite paffage. 

A kinder name than that of vanity ought to be 
given to the delicacy with which he was always care^ 
ful to feparate his own merit from every other man's, 
and to reject that praife to which he had no claim. 
He did not forget, in meationing his performances, 
to mark every line that had been fuggefted or amend- 
ed; and was fo accurate, as to relate that he owed 
ibr^e words in ** The .Wanderer'* to the advicjC of 
his friends. 

VoL.X. Dd His 
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His veracity was queftioned, but with Kttlc rca* 
fon; his accounts, though not indeed always the 
fame, were generally confiflent. When he loved any 
man, he fupprelTed all his faults: and, when he had 
been offended by him, concealed all his virtues: but 
his characters were generally true, fo far as he pro- 
ceeded; though it cannot be denied, that his partiality 
might have fometimes the effed of falfehood. 

In cafes indifferent, he was zealous for virtue, 
truth, andjufticc: he knew very well the neceffity 
of goodnefs to the prefent and future happinefs of 
mankind ; nor is there perhaps any writer, who has 
lefs endeavoured to pleafe by flattering the appetites, 
or perverting the judgement. 

As an author, therefore, and he now ceafes to 
influence mankind in any other charafter, if one 
piece which he had refolved to fupprefs be excepted, 
he has very little to fear from the ftrideft moral 
or religious cenfure. And though he may not be 
altogether fecure againft the objedtions of the critic, 
it muft however be acknowledged, that his works 
are the productions of a genius truly poetical; and, 
what many writers who have been more lavilhly ap- 
plauded cannot boaft, that they have an original air, 
which has no refembiance of any foregoing writer, 
that the verfification and fentiments have a calt pe- 
culiar to themfelves, which no man can imitate with 
fuccefs, bccaufe what was nature in Savage, would 
in another be affcdtation. It muil be confefTed, that 
his defcriptions are ilriking, his images animated, 
his fidions juftly imagined, and his allegories artfully 
purfued; that his didion is elevated, though fome- 
times forced, and his numbers fonorous and majeftick, 

though 
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though frequently iluggiih and encumbered. Of his- 
ftyle, the general fault is harflinefs, and its general 
excellence is dignity; of his fentiments, the pre- 
vailing beauty is fimplicity, and uniformity the pre* 
vailing defeA. 

For his life, or for his writings, none, who can- 
didly confider his fortune, will think an apology 
either neceflary or difficult. If he was not always 
fufficiently inftrufted in his fubjeft, his knowledge 
was at lead greater than could have been attained by 
others in the fame ftate. If his works were fome- 
times unfiniftied, accuracy cannot reafonably be ex- 
peded from a man oppreffed with want, which he 
has no hope of relieving but by a fpeedy publication. 
The infolenCe and refentment of which he is accufed 
were not eafily to be avoided by a great mind, ir- 
ritated by perpetual hardlhips, and conftrained hourly 
to return the fpurns of contempt, and reprefs the 
infolencc of profperity; and vanity furely may be 
readily pardoned in him, to whom life afforded no 
other comforts than barren praifes, and the confci* 
oufnefs of deferving them. 

Thole are no proper judges of his condudt, who 
have flumbcred away their time on the down of 
plenty; nor will any wife man eafily prefume to fay, 
•* Had I been in Savage's condition, I fliould have 
** lived or written better than Savage.^' 

This relation will not be wholly without its ufe, 
if thofe, who languifti under any part of his fuffer- 
ings, (hall be enabled to fortify their patience, by 
refledting that they feel only thofe afflidions from 
which the abilities of Savage did not exempt him; 
or thofe, who, in confidence of fuperior capacities 

or 
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or attainments^ difregard the common maxims of 
Mfe, ihall be reminded, that nothing will fupply the 
want of prudence ; and that negligence and irregu- 
larity^ long continued, will snake knowledge ufelefs^ 
wit ridiculous, and genius contemptible. 



£kd op thb Tenth Volitmb. 
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